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PREFACE   TO    THE   SECOND 
EDITION. 

LEARNED  men  are  often  like  miners  ;  the  more 
they  delve  and  dig,  the  farther  they  get  from  light 
and  life  ;  the  more  precious  the  ore  they  burrow 
into,  the  more  they  are  shut  off  from  the  works 
and  interests  of  common  humanity.  And  they 
dig,  and  dig,  and  dig,  and  think  their  own  mine 
the  universe.  But  the  glorious  nature  of  infinite 
worlds  is  something  more  than  a  knowledge 
mine  for  man  to  bury  himself  in.  The  unknown 
mysteries  of  orbs  innumerable  are  not  the  free- 
hold of  our  ant-hill  with  its  ants.  The  solemn 
history  of  human  life,  and  all  the  secret  pulsations 
of  hearts,  that  love  and  hate,  and  hope  and  fear,  in 
the  voiceless  deep  of  years  that  pass,  and  leave  no 
trace — these  are  too  great,  too  high,  too  holy,  for 
fantastic  treatment.     The  patient  work  of  patient 
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workers  asks  for  a  sober  and  honest  spirit  in  all 
who  touch  the  same  subjects.  True  Science  may 
for  a  time  be  hated  or  feared,  but  can  never  be 
despised,  or  fall  under  the  curse  of  a  sham 
popularity.  True  Science  is  very  precious,  very 
loveable,  honest,  stedfast,  and  faithful.  Those 
who  are  jealous  for  her  honour  should  beware 
lest  she  and  her  sister  Philosophia  sink  into 
gossips,  and  fall  under  the  pleasant  satire  of  the 
cheery  Greek, 

"  Tvuvra  yvvaiKes  mtcivti,  Kai  cos  Zevs  ayayet)     Hpav. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  such  twaddle  with 
respect.  The  facts  of  the  world,  truly  stated,  may 
not  be  so  witching  as  the  enchanter's  magic  tale, 
but  then  the  facts  always  remain.  No  genera- 
tion sneers  at  facts,  excepting  the  generation  which 
hears  them  first.  This  book  is  an  endeavour  to 
bring  out  some  of  the  main  facts  of  the  world. 


Ben  Place,  Grasmere, 
July,  1 87 1. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

A  NEW  EPOCH  IN  THE  WORLD.  RAILWAYS.  TELE- 
GRAPHS. COMMUNICATION  IN  EARLY  TIMES.  ROME. 
JERUSALEM.  SLAVERY.  THE  BIRTH  OF  MODERN  EUROPE. 
THE  PRESENT  AGE.      A  REVIEW  NEEDED. 

A  new  Epoch.  Tradition  cJiallcngcd. — The  age 
of  traditional  beliefs  is  past.  The  old  equilibrium 
has  been  suddenly  destroyed,  and  from  henceforth 
tradition,  as  such,  will  not  successfully  claim  allegi- 
ance. It  must  submit  to  be  challenged,  and  be 
ready  to  meet  the  challengers  with  some  other 
weapon  than  a  mere  appeal  to  antiquity.  This  is 
natural.  Antiquity  can  only  be  supreme  as  long 
as  the  generations  are  too  busy  to  add  much  of 
their  own,  or  too  self-satisfied  after  closing  a  great 
struggle  to  care  to  move  on.  Men  who  live  in 
unsettled  times  have  enough  to  do  to  meet  the 
daily  pressing  demands,  and  adapt  themselves  to 
the  constantly  varying  circumstances.  They  can- 
not do  much  more  than  live.  Men  who  have  just 
emerged  from  such  a  confused  existence  are  too 
weary  for  a  season,  and  prefer  to  enjoy  their  gains 
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2  A  TIME  OF  DISCOVERY,  &c.  [Chap. 

quietly  rather  than  plunge  into  fresh  turmoil.  But 
this  desire  to  rest  comes  gradually  to  an  end. 
New  generations  forget  the  troubles  their  fathers 
have  escaped  from,  and  only  remember  the  some- 
what vexatious  discipline  which  they  continued  to 
keep  up.     So  they  long  for  change. 

A  time  of  discovery,  cJiange,  and  delusion. — A 
mighty  impulse  has  come  over  the  world  lately. 
A  time  of  looking  forward  rather  than  of  looking 
back  has  set  in.  Great  inventions  of  all  kinds  are 
altering  the  face  of  the  earth,  making  the  conditions 
of  life  different,  and  raising  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
men.  Great  discoveries  are  bringing  with  them  all 
the  eager  wildness,  all  the  enthusiasm  for  good  or 
evil  that  such  unsettlement  always  must  bring. 
The  vast  ocean  of  knowledge  has  found  its  Colum- 
buses,  and  hearts  beat  high  with  the  daily  hope  of 
fresh  wonders  being  unveiled  by  new  voyagers. 
Perhaps  this  age  of  scientific  research,  no  less  than 
the  age  of  maritime  research  we  look  back  on,  has 
its  El  Dorados,  and  Fountains  of  Youth,  and  Prester 
Johns,  as  well  as  its  America ;  its  gigantic  delusions, 
as  well  as  its  gigantic  achievements.  At  all  events 
it  is  an  age  of  change. 
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Railways  and  Telegraphs,  their  effect  on  opin- 
ions.— Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  Space  is  the 
great  barrier  between  man  and  man;  but  Railways 
and  Telegraphs  have  to  a  great  extent  annihilated 
space,  and  made  it  absolutely  certain  that  the  na- 
tions, their  thoughts  and  feelings,  will  be  poured 
together  more  and  more,  till  it  becomes  impossible 
for  any  important  knowledge,  habit,  or  feeling  to 
exist  simply  by  custom.  Custom  requires  undis- 
turbed possession  to  establish  itself;  whereas  all 
the  customs  of  all  the  world  are  becrinnino!"  to  be 
thrown  together,  and  nothing  will  remain  which  has 
not  real  strength.  Not  only  so,  but  what  is  really 
strong  must  for  a  time  share  in  the  general  uncer- 
tainty, and  as  many  things  which  have  been  thought 
strong  perish,  ordinary  observers  may  well  doubt 
what  will  remain.  The  rising  tide  covers  rocks  as 
well  as  sand-castles.  When  the  elements  of  human 
life  are  in  a  state  of  flood,  and  ancient  landmarks 
and  familiar  spots  are  being  overflowed,  what  won- 
der, if,  till  the  waters  settle  a  little,  much  confu- 
sion, much  guessing,  much  childish  temerity  pre- 
vail? Things  undreamt  of,  or  only  mentioned  to  be 
deemed  impossible,  have  become  common.     Hence 
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4        POSSIBILITY  AND  IMPOSSIBILITY.    [Chap. 

many  begin  to  think  that  nothing  ought  to  be 
deemed  impossible,  and  this  idea  is  sometimes 
fostered  by  those  who  ought  to  know  better. 

Of  Possibility  and  Impossibility. — There  is  no 
haphazard  in  the  matter.  The  fact  that  results 
of  surpassing  marvel  have  been  achieved,  when 
the  data  to  work  on  were  fixed,  certain,  and 
within  reach,  holds  out  no  hope  whatever  that 
marvellous  results  from  data  not  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  the  same  fixity  can  be  attained.  There 
is  no  analogy  between  the  two  cases.  The  one 
only  requires  sufficient  time  and  sufficient  intelli- 
gence to  analyse  and  interpret  that  which  is  already 
before  us  as  a  fact;  the  other  has  to  imagine  much 
of  the  data  as  well  as  the  results,  and  certainly 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  out  a  consistent  story 
till  time  proves  it  to  be  baseless.  The  simple  logic 
that  what  was  once  thought  impossible  has  come 
to  pass,  and  therefore  what  is  now  thought  impos- 
sible will  come  to  pass,  is  simple,  but  not  convinc- 
ing, though  brought  forward  with  much  triumphant 
contempt  for  less  advanced  views.  Those  who  study 
processes,  and  want  a  irov  crrw,  and  trace  back  the 
old  impossible  to  its  solid  foundation,  desire  some- 
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thing  less  shifting  than  a  quicksand  for  the  new  im- 
possible to  start  from,  and  cannot  quite  satisfy  their 
reason  that  all  impossibilities  are  the  same  in  kind, 
or  that  it  is  an  end  to  all  argument  to  say,  "that 
was  once  impossible  and  now  is  done,  this  is  now 
impossible  and  therefore  will  be  done."  There  are 
clearly  barriers  which  no  human  invention  can 
overcome;  conditions  beyond  the  range  of  mortal 
power.  For  instance,  as  long  as  man  has  a  body 
which  ties  him  down  to  place,  the  interchange  of 
ideas  and  all  intercourse  must  necessarily  be  slow. 
As  long  as  man  has  a  body  which  incloses  his  mind, 
mind  cannot  get  to  mind  in  its  innermost  essential 
truth  with  any  certainty,  and  every  human  being 
is  an  unknown  world  even  to  his  nearest  and  dear- 
est, if  all  his  being  is  to  be  taken  into  account. 
There  can  be  no  discovery  which  shall  bring  the 
naked  mind  into  contact  with  naked  mind  face  to 
face  with  no  veil  between,  and  lay  bare  the  ultimate 
truth  of  life  between  two  living  beings.  Neither 
does  the  invention  of  Railways  give  any  sure  ground 
that  men  will  ever  travel  by  Telegraph  and  be 
flashed  along  an  electric  wire,  notwithstanding  the 
strong  argument  that  Railways  were  once  thought 
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impossible,  and  now  are,  and  travelling  by  Tele- 
graph is  now  thought  impossible,  and  therefore 
will  be. 

This  kind  of  limitation,  in  spite  of  modern 
charlatanism,  is  true  in  all  other  workings  of  man. 
There  are  certain  fixed  limits,  which  obviously  are 
fixed  barriers;  which  man,  unless  he  ceases  to  be 
man,  can  never  pass — barriers  both  to  his  body  and 
his  mind.  Within  these  great  natural  barriers  no- 
thing probably  is  impossible.  An  almost  infinite 
progress  is  certain,  an  inexhaustible  variety  of 
change  and  progress  lies  before  him.  And  if  a 
range  which  can  never  be  worked  through  is  enough, 
then  man  has  such  an  infinite  exercise-ground  to 
work  in. 

A  new  Creation,  a  new  Earth. — This  truth  has 
burst  on  the  present  generation  with  unusual  power. 
Suddenly,  almost  without  warning,  what  may  fairly 
be  called  a  new  creation  has  begun.  Railways 
and  the  Steam-engine  have  practically  made  this 
whole  human  world  in  all  its  main  conditions  new. 
The  earth,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  has  shrunk  in 
size.  Any  man  can  go  in  an  hour  fifty  miles  in- 
stead of  four.     But  this  is  not  all:  the  earth  has 
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not  only  shrunk  in  size,  but  it  has  also  been  bound 
together  in  its  parts.  Vast  regions,  which  were 
isolated  and  utterly  out  of  reach,  are  now  netted 
and  linked  on  to  the  busy  crowded  earth-centres, 
and  are  penetrated  perpetually  by  an  unceasing 
current  of  men  and  thoughts. 

Roads  and  their  importance. — It  is  not  difficult 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  consequences  that  will  ensue 
on  this.  Space  divides.  Division  is  fatal  to  human 
advancement.  In  one  form  or  another  Roads  and 
easy  communication  are  the  first,  and  will  ever  be 
the  greatest  instruments  of  mind  in  its  victories 
over  matter. 

Communication  in  early  times. — In  early  times 
men  only  moved  about  in  armies,  destroying  as 
they  went,  and  therefore  learning  little ;  or  in  slow 
caravans,  and  therefore  learning  slowly.  Thus 
many  countries  were  entirely  shut  off  from  any 
appreciable  intercourse  with  other  countries;  and 
the  ocean,  man's  great  highway,  was  to  the  ancient 
world  "oceanus  dissociabilis,"  the  great  divider  of 
mankind.  This  state  of  seclusion  is  clearly  very 
favourable  to  forming  character,  and  allowing  cer- 
tain processes  of  development  to  go  on  undisturbed. 
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The  young  world  required  this.  But  it  equally 
clearly  limits  or  entirely  prevents  the  matured 
results  from  spreading.  As  life  power  and  know- 
ledge accumulated  here,  or  died  out  there,  some 
machinery  became  necessary  which  should  equalise 
and  communicate,  which  should  restore  the  balance, 
which  should  give  scope  to  the  pent-up  energy. 
For  a  time  none  such  was  found.  Mere  outbursts 
of  impatient  peoples  or  warlike  monarchs  showed 
the  need  of  outlet  rather  than  supplied  the  want. 
If  the  world  was  ever  to  become  one  community, 
or  even  to  share  largely  in  the  scattered  gains  and 
discoveries  that  were  made  from  time  to  time, 
distance,  the  great  impediment  to  free  intercourse, 
and  habit,  moving  in  its  own  limited  track,  must 
be  got  rid  of.  Two  things  were  wanted,  a  motive 
for  moving,  and  the  possibility  of  doing  so.  Very 
strangely  was  this  problem  solved.  Vast  agencies 
were  set  going,  which  most  effectually  did  the 
work,  whilst  they  seemed  to  be  following  entirely 
different  objects,  and  in  some  respects  to  be  di- 
rectly antagonistic  to  it. 

Rome,  Jerusalem,  Slavery ;    three  powers   that 
broke  tip  isolation. — It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
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the  three  narrowest  forces  in  the  world,  whilst 
working  in  their  own  narrow  way,  were  made  the 
unconscious  means  of  bringing  about  the  broadest 
and  most  universal  communion.  These  were  Rome, 
with  its  narrow  iron  ambition;  Jerusalem,  with  its 
narrow  race-pride,  for  such  the  Jews  made  it;  and 
thirdly,  Slavery,  with  its  narrow  contempt  for  the 
brotherhood  of  mankind.  These  three  opened  up 
the  world,  though  all  pursued  their  own  selfish 
ends,  and  none  had  the  remotest  idea  of  the  won- 
derful part  they  were  playing. 

Rome  the  great  road-maker. — Rome  was  the 
great  road-maker.  And  road-making  is  but  ano- 
ther name  for  distance  destroyed,  unity  made  pos- 
sible, and  new  powers.  Rome  too  broke  up  na- 
tional exclusiveness,  and  compelled  great  numbers 
to  come  up  to  the  world  metropolis. 

Jerusalem  a  great  zvorld  centre. — Again,  Jeru- 
salem, after  what  seemed  the  great  national  over- 
throw, brought  every  year  natives  of  all  countries 
up  to  that  religious  centre  as  their  home.  It  is 
hard  for  us  to  estimate  these  facts  fairly.  A  very 
strong  effort  of  imagination  is  needed  before  we  can 
even  get  a  glimpse  of  the  truth.     We  have  been 
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accustomed  to  consider  communication  and  travel- 
ling a  specialty  of  modern  times.  In  a  certain  sense 
truly.  But  if  real  interchange  of  thought  and 
knowledge  amongst  the  masses  of  different  nations 
come  into  the  question,  then  the  intercourse  of 
modern  times  is  as  nothing  compared  with  what 
was  taking  place  about  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Modern  travelling  superficial. — Modern  travel- 
ling means  the  rapid  passing  through  a  country, 
rapid  sightseeing,  stopping  at  inns,  and  living 
separately.  All  this  is  done  with  great  perfection 
of  speed  and  comfort.  In  this  lies  the  excellence 
of  modern  travelling.  The  traveller  in  fact,  like 
the  goods  of  his  country,  may  be  said  almost  al- 
ways to  be  packed  up  and  forwarded  in  a  case  of 
native  manufacture,  and  does  not  get  fairly  out  of 
it  from  the  hour  he  leaves  his  own  home  to  the 
hour  he  sets  foot  over  the  threshold  again. 

Ancient  travelling  a  real  cJiangc. — But  there 
was  no  such  skilful  packing  and  forwarding  in 
ancient  times.  Men  had  to  move,  but  could  not 
carry  home  with  them.  Rome,  as  the  great  ruling 
city  of  the  world,  gathered  year  by  year  into  its 
circumference  whole  families  of  all  ranks  from  other 
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countries.  They  passed  to  and  fro  on  foot,  on 
horseback,  camping  in  forest  and  plain,  as  well  as 
in  cities  and  villages,  giving  and  receiving  news. 
For  all  the  news  of  the  world  was  carried  by  travel- 
lers or  living  messengers.  Many  a  night  by  their 
fires,  as  they  halted,  strange  marvels  of  land  and 
sea  enlivened  the  bivouac  and  compensated  for  the 
weary  journey.  Welcome  comers  in  many  a  village 
and  town,  they  heard  the  gossip  of  the  country, 
mixed  with  the  people,  learned  their  manners,  and 
gave  back  stories  of  their  own  lands.  In  this  way 
sunny  pictures  of  the  East,  or  daring  wonders  of 
the  West,  news  of  far-off  battles,  and  famous  men 
were  exchanged  in  return  for  the  evening's  hospi- 
tality. And  mountain  and  river,  forest  and  sea, 
wild  men,  wild  deeds,  marvellous  novelties,  true  or 
false,  lived  freshly  in  the  ears  and  memories  of 
many  races.  For  there  was  a  ceaseless  stream  of 
these  animated  newspapers,  which  conveyed  every- 
where an  ever  increasing  store  of  knowledge. 
There  never  has  been  a  time,  not  even  our  own. 
in  which  the  world  was  more  thoroughly  per- 
meated and  leavened  by  current  ideas  from  top 
to  bottom  than  under  Imperial  Rome.     All  classes 
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shared  in  the  movement,  and  were  closely  drawn 
together,  and  brought  into  contact  in  spite  of  na- 
tional impediments. 

The  religions  empire  of  Jerusalem  a  great 
channel  of  thought — But  there  was  much  more  at 
work  than  this.  The  religious  empire  of  Jerusalem 
provided  for  the  quick  and  thorough  transmission 
of  religious  thought,  as  much  as  the  Roman  empire 
did  for  secular  thought.  More  so  even;  for  the 
Jew  united  in  his  own  person  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction of  the  narrowest  bond  of  race,  and  the 
most  complete  citizenship  of  the  world.  Scattered 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  natives  of  every 
country,  and  therefore  dealing  with  every  country 
as  their  own,  they  and  their  families  were  ever 
moving  between  their  homes  and  Jerusalem.  Thus 
by  a  strange  turn  the  rigid  exclusive  bond  of  their 
early  national  life  twisted  round  in  later  days  into 
a  universal  network  spread  over  the  whole  earth. 
Jerusalem  at  the  Passover  was  like  a  wonderful 
seedpod,  which  enfolded  within  itself  a  whole  world 
in  miniature,  ready  to  burst  out  and  scatter  and 
expand  in  favourable  soil  and  atmosphere  into  the 
vast  growth  which  it  actually  did  attain  to. 
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The  subtle  unsuspected  influence  of  Slavery  as  a 
leaven. — Now  add  the  third  influence,  Slavery;  an 
influence  more  subtle,  more  unsuspected,  more 
universal  than  even  the  other  two,  which  provided 
everywhere  secret  channels  of  thought  and  intelli- 
gence underground,  as  it  were,  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  This  was  the  most  strange  marvel  of 
all.  Go  back  in  imagination  into  the  wilderness  of 
the  ancient  world;  stand  in  the  midst  of  its  fierce 
antagonisms  and  unsocial  distinctions;  picture  the 
lawlessness,  the  pride,  the  violence,  then  conceive 
some  such  problem  proposed  as  this.  Absolute 
power  is  given  you  over  the  human  race,  only  pro- 
vide that  in  spite  of  distance  and  race,  jealousy 
and  war,  and  difficulty  of  locomotion,  a  foreign  ele- 
ment shall  be  introduced  into  every  family;  only 
insure  that  in  every  home  the  inertness  of  non-move- 
ment is  broken  in  upon  by  strange  new  outer  alien 
race  force  set  in  its  very  inner  sanctuary,  or  that  it 
is  itself  liable  to  unforeseen  possibility  of  upheaval. 
The  command  and  the  conditions  would  seem  al- 
most flat  contradictions.  But  the  thing  was  done. 
Slavery  did  it.  Slavery,  that  gigantic  evil  of  the 
ancient    world,    effected    this    wonderful    service. 
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Whilst  the  slave-makers  were  solely  intent  on  their 
own  cruel  selfishness,  and  utterly  blind  to  any  other 
purpose,  that  purpose  was  brought  about  through 
them,  and  unknown  to  them. 

Slavery  a  social  condition  not  founded  on 
race. — However,  to  estimate  slavery  we  must  first 
get  rid  entirely  of  the  modern  idea  of  making  slaves 
only  of  a  degraded  race  or  type  of  man.  Poverty 
is  not  more  a  state  of  social  existence  now  than 
Slavery  was  in  old  time.  No  rank  was  secure. 
Princes  and  princesses  might  be,  and  often  were, 
slaves.  An  enormous  number  of  men  and  women 
were  transplanted  in  this  way  all  over  the  world 
and  dropped  into  every  home,  carrying  with  them 
all  that  was  worth  carrying  of  their  own  lands. 
They  were  posted  everywhere  like  sentinels,  in 
readiness  when  the  moment  came,  and  the  com- 
mand, to  throb  the  message  given  them  from  end 
to  end  of  the  globe.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible  for 
the  modern  mind  by  any  effort  to  recall  correctly  the 
state  of  life  produced  by  the  play  of  such  influences. 
The  masters  and  mistresses  were  often  less  noble 
in  rank,  in  education,  in  refinement,  in  morals,  than 
their  slaves.     What  a   strange  medley  under  the 
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same  roofs.  Even  the  roughest,  coarsest  natures, 
whom  force  then,  as  too  often  now,  made  supreme 
arbiters  of  their  fellow-men,  must  have  been  unable 
to  escape  entirely  the  influence  of  such  close  con- 
tact. There  must  have  been  a  leavening  of  thought 
and  feeling  going  on  imperceptibly  in  a  manner 
totally  unlike  anything  earth  has  since  known.  One 
thing  is  certain;  what  a  medium  of  communication 
slavery  could  become,  and  did  become,  as  soon  as 
any  great  absorbing  feeling  required  to  be  shot 
through  the  world.  We  have  our  telegraph  with 
its  lightning  flash  carrying  its  bare  recital  to  the 
appointed  goal.  They  had  the  telegraph  of  hearts 
innumerable  ready  to  receive,  keep,  and  transmit 
any  great  fact  or  burning  thought  and  deliver  it 
everywhere.  This  machinery  was  as  independent  of 
race  as  the  inanimate  wires,  not  from  want  of  feel- 
ing, but  because  similarity  of  feeling  in  hearts  scat- 
tered everywhere  caught,  stored  up,  and  passed  on 
the  treasured  hopes  and  ideas.  Such  were  the  mar- 
vellous and  varied  results  that  were  produced  by 
this  curious  guiding  of  blind  and  selfish  forces  to 
ends  utterly  antagonistic  to  those  they  each  pro- 
posed to  compass.     A  network  of  possible  union 
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was  the  work  of  the  great  disuniters.  Cruelty- 
Narrowness,  and  Pride,  whilst  diligently  doing  their 
own  work,  were  really  preparing  their  own  over- 
throw. 

The  epoch  of  Christianity. — At  the  epoch  when 
all  these  causes  were  most  actively  in  operation, 
though  there  was  no  sign  of  any  purpose  to  be  carried 
out,  Christianity  appeared,  at  once  ran  along  all 
these  human  channels,  gave  them  a  meaning,  and  a 
mission,  and  proved  itself  the  greatest  power  that 
the  world  had  ever  known.  From  that  moment  rest 
and  isolation  were  at  an  end.  A  germ  capable  of 
filling  the  world  was  set  in  the  midst  of  the  selfish 
empire  ideas  and  enclosures  of  kings  and  peoples, 
and  grew  and  made  its  way  amidst  great  conflicts  of 
thought  and  feeling.  Its  upward  push  crumbled  into 
dust  mighty  ancient  fabrics  of  seeming  power.  It 
thrust  out  and  overturned  by  a  new  undergrowth  the 
old  thoughts  and  thought-structures  of  mankind;  so 
that  they,  and  the  very  languages  in  which  they 
were  written,  have  in  a  sense  equally  become  dead. 
There  was  a  plastic  power  in  it  which  loved  new 
material  rather  than  old;  which  did  not  work  from 
without  and  break  the  nations  into  one  formal  type, 
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but  infused  itself  into  each,  and  made  the  German 
and  the  Goth  fresh  existences,  equally  removed 
from  their  own  former  selves  and  from  the  Roman 
or  the  Greek  through  whom  the  power  came  to 
them.  But  this  obviously  was  a  stupendous  move- 
ment. There  was  a  travailing  of  struggling  feelings 
and  principles  for  centuries ;  a  great  throbbing 
through  all  the  veins  of  the  world  body,  full  of  dis- 
turbing energy,  vigorous,  uncompromising,  which 
let  no  one  rest. 

The  birth  of  modern  Europe. — From  that  hour 
to  this  the  adjustment  of  the  elements  has  been 
o-oing  on.  All  the  modern  nations  with  whom  the 
power  of  the  world  now  rests  began  their  national 
life  in  the  fierce  pouring  together  of  the  old 
heathenism,  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  uncivilized 
but  strong-natured  Northern  Tribes.  The  travail 
pangs  lasted  till  the  sixteenth  century.  Many 
hundred  years  of  the  roughest  external  circum- 
stances, wars,  confusion,  and  turmoil,  accompanied 
by  a  patient  powerful  enlightening  effort  of  the 
most  effectual  kind,  ended  at  that  period  in  the 
birth  of  modern  European  culture.  The  works 
done  in  those  years  of  pain  and  conflict  sufficiently 
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attest  the  greatness  of  the  workers.     Not  only  the 
mere   fact   of  shaping  such  a  wondrous  birth  re- 
mains, but  buildings  unsurpassed  in  grand  inven- 
tion speak  of  their  mighty  builders.     And  towards 
the  end  of  the  period  literature  also  arose,  though 
this  was  necessarily  a  later  manifestation,  as  the 
very  languages  during  these  earlier  centuries  were 
seething,  as  it  were,  in  the  great  caldron  with  all 
the  other  elements  of  society ;  only  wood  and  stone 
remained  unchanged  for  men  to  speak  with.     So 
into  wood  and  stone  they  put  their  thought,  and 
have  left  us  deathless   records   of  mind  working. 
These   fifteen   hundred   years   of  intense,  though 
hidden,  vitality   were  necessary  before  any   per- 
manent shape  could  result  from  the  mixture   of 
the  old  and  the  new.     They   were  in   the   truest 
sense  travail  years,  years  of  birth-throes  and  agita- 
tion, in  which  modern  Europe  with  its  kingdoms 
and  governments  was  being  compounded  out  of 
the  civilized  heathenism  of  Italy  and  Greece  and 
the  uncivilized  heathenism  of  the  North  by  the 
new  creative  power. 

The  place  of  this  generation  in  world  history. — 
Fifteen  hundred  years  were  thus  passed.    This  may 
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serve  as  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  our  present. 
Barely  three  hundred  years  have  gone  by  since. 
If  the  travail-throes  that  preceded  birth  lasted  so 
many  centuries,  the  living  birth  in  its  growth  and 
maturity  may  be  expected  to  bear  some  propor- 
tion to  this.  How  many  thousand  thousand  years 
must  then  elapse  before  the  new  existence  shall 
be  matured.  Instead  of  being  at  an  advanced 
epoch  we  must  be  in  the  very  lisping  infancy  of 
the  new  life,  in  the  nursery  of  the  modern  world, 
on  the  threshold  of  baby  life  in  it.  It  is  hard  to 
bring  home  to  our  minds  that  there  has  been  as  yet 
no  absolutely  new  beginning  of  national  life  on  the 
new  basis,  that  no  nation  has  as  yet  begun  entirely 
as  a  Christian  nation.  America  may  seem  to  be 
an  exception,  but  it  is  not  really  so,  as  its  origin, 
though  not  unchristian,  has  been  of  too  mixed  and 
abnormal  a  character  to  furnish  an  example.  There 
is  such  a  slavery  to  ideas  of  time  in  short-lived  man 
that  we  feel  great  difficulty  in  realizing  that  all  we 
most  care  for  and  think  our  own  is  no  independent 
growth,  but  a  graft  on  the  old  ante-Christian  trunk; 
and  that  we  ourselves  and  our  destinies  can  quite 
as  justly  be  classed  as  belonging  to  the  end  of  a 
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great  epoch,  to  an  old  world,  as  to  the  beginning  of 
a  new  epoch  and  a  new  world.  For  indeed  we  are 
standing  on  a  boundary  line,  just  born,  just  going 
to  launch  into  an  unknown  future.  The  period  of 
looking  back  has  been  brought  to  an  end.  And 
the  invention  of  railways  and  telegraphs  and 
steam-engines  has  come  in  almost  immediately 
after  the  beginning  of  the  new  epoch  to  make  an 
entirely  fresh  creation ;  for  it  is  no  less. 

The  jungle  and  the  cleared  land,  ancient  times 
and  railway  times. — No  one  can  fail  to  see  the 
difference  between  a  jungle  and  cultivated  land. 
The  jungle  is  traversed  with  difficulty,  is  unknown, 
is  full  of  strange  things,  wild  creatures,  beasts  of 
prey,  birds,  trees.  Men  are  easily  lost  in  it.  There 
may  be  much  beauty,  much  of  marvel,  much  to 
interest,  but  the  pervading  idea  is  unknown  impas- 
sible length  and  breadth  of  baffling  obstructive 
power  in  one  shape  or  another.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cultivated  land  is  cleared,  and  by  the 
mere  fact  of  cultivation  has  got  rid  of  the  difficul- 
ties and  the  marvels.  It  is  no  longer  obstructive, 
it  furnishes  men  with  homes,  sustenance,  and  the 
means  of  seeing   each    other.     Now  it  is  not  too 
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much  to  say  that  the  discovery  of  railways  and 
the  space-destroying  power  of  steam  puts  us  as  fat- 
in  advance  materially  of  all  previous  generations,  as 
the  last  generation  was  in  advance  of  a  jungle  and 
jungle  life.  This  immense  and  sudden  leap  is  such 
a  thing  as  earth  has  never  known  before.  The  past 
is  broken  up  and  cleared  off.  All  the  landmarks 
of  old  time  are  either  swept  away,  or  are  stand- 
ing in  an  entirely  altered  proportion  and  relative 
significance.  Fresh  armies,  this  time  of  thoughts, 
opinions,  and  knowledge,  or  fancied  knowledge, 
are  breaking  in  on  all  sides,  as  the  deluge  of  the 
North  broke  in  on  the  Roman  world,  at  a  moment 
when  all  things  were  ready  for  change,  the  trains 
laid  amongst  the  crumbling  splendours  of  a  past 
glory,  and  only  the  spark  wanted  to  fire  them.  So 
the  Goth,  the  Vandal,  the  Teuton,  the  Hun,  mighty 
devastators,  broke  in.  And  the  conflict  of  visible 
force,  and  outward  strength  with  the  finer  powers 
of  a  life,  which  they  seemed  to  conquer  in  its  un- 
worthy representatives,  began.  Sturdy  heathen 
and  strong,  they  set  to  work  with  sword,  axe,  and 
hammer,  smashing  good  and  evil  alike :  thorough 
incarnations    of  mere    force,  base    enough    in   the 
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lower  type,  but  hardy,  sinewy,  and  free,  with  a  bold 
originality  in  their  higher  type,  they  matched  their 
right-arms  and  their  battle-axes  against  the  subtler 
agencies  of  heart  and  head,  and  triumphantly  over- 
threw them  all,  to  find,  when  they  had  overthrown 
them,  that  they  had  only  broken  the  seed-pod  and 
crushed  the  hard  case  that  shut  in  the  seeds,  to  let 
out  the  seeds  in  the  midst  of  themselves,  and  that 
their  whole  conquering  strength  was  already  under 
cultivation,  subdued  before  they  knew  it.  No 
wonder,  whilst  this  was  going  on,  that  mankind 
looked  backward  for  so  many  hundred  years,  either 
engrossed  too  much  in  the  conflict  to  be  able  to  do 
more  than  meet  their  day,  or  resting  on  what  had 
been  done  and  drawing  breath.  But  now  a  second 
irruption  has  come ;  the  force  powers  of  the  mind 
have  broken  loose  and  upset  the  old  order.  The 
knowledge  and  ignorance,  the  good  and  evil,  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  mankind,  are  suddenly 
dashed  together  by  the  wonderful  increase  of  in- 
tercourse, and  as  earlier  the  contest  lay  mainly 
between  bodily  material  power  and  mental  and 
unseen  power,  so  now  the  coarser  and  instrumental 
powers  of  the  mind,  with  its  knowledge,  are  arrayed 
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against  the  finer  and  subtler  powers  of  the  inner 
life.  There  is  a  general  turmoil  in  all  mental  ques- 
tions. Men  are  no  longer  to  rest  on  the  deeds  of 
their  forefathers,  or  the  beliefs  of  their  forefathers 
as  such,  or  to  be  satisfied  with  the  shapes  taken  by- 
thought  during  the  rougher  and  coarser  struggles 
of  thought  with  brute  force.  But,  as  the  human 
being  is  far  readier  at  destroying  than  at  building 
up,  the  opening  scene  of  this  new  state  of  things 
bears  a  strong  likeness  to  the  letting  loose  of  a 
mob,  where  the  delight  in  breaking  is  a  joy  in  itself. 
It  is  a  great  gain  however  to  realize  that  this  epoch 
is  only  a  beginning,  and  to  see  the  domain  in  which 
the  struggle  has  to  be  carried  on.  We  have  finish- 
ed on  the  whole  a  period  of  fighting  with  fists,  and 
are  entering  on  a  period  of  fighting  with  minds, 
that  is,  of  fixing  the  boundaries  and  positron  of 
mental  processes  as  applied  to  practical  life,  pre- 
vious to  constructing  new  developments  of  order- 
ed mind,  and  better  life. 

The  elementary  character  of  the  present  age. — If 
any  proof  was  wanted  of  the  elementary  stage  in 
which  proceedings  now  are  from  this  point  of  view, 
it  would  be  given  by  a  survey  of  our  represented 
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tive  governments,  which  even  in  theory  are  not 
representative,  though  they  are  in  name  :  of  our 
administrative  theory,  which  seems  to  be  this ;  let 
some  one  sweep  up  into  a  great  dust-heap  all  that 
can  be  swept  together  on  a  subject,  set  a  dozen 
clever  but  ignorant  men  to  sift  it,  and  call  what 
they  produce  truth :  of  our  administrative  practice, 
which  carefully  excludes  from  authority  on  even- 
professional  subject  all  the  men  who  know  it  best: 
of  our  dealings  with  crime,  which  spend  millions 
in  reaping  and  destroying  the  crop,  and  pennies 
in  destroying  the  seed  which  produces  it:  of  our 
education  zeal,  which  resembles  nothing  so  much 
as  a  general  fight  without  any  person  knowing 
what  he  is  fighting  about :  for  no  public  body  has 
raised  the  question  of  what  is  the  immediate  object 
of  education,  and  how  it  can  be  attained:  of  our 
literary  world,  where  sharp  little  critics  shake  their 
bells  so  merrily :  of  philosophy,  with  its  crude 
omniscience  :  of  our  common  life,  where  law  pro- 
tects from  absolute  wrong  in  some  degree  at  the 
price  of  boundless  waste  of  prohibitions  and  walls 
to  shut  off  true  liberty.  And  so  the  list  might  run 
on  through  all  the  nursery  efforts  which  are  being 
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made  to  trace  out  the  scope  and  range  of  mental 
principles  applied  to  social  life.  Not  least  may  be 
reckoned  the  intense  self-glorification  with  which 
our  deeds  are  chronicled  by  ourselves ;  a  glorifica- 
tion both  in  its  good  and  evil  aspect  thoroughly 
that  of  children  beginning,  and  not  of  men  who 
understand  what  they  are  doing;  not  of  men  who 
understand  the  powers  of  their  own  nature  and 
their  relative  importance. 

A  review  of  facts  necessary. — The  epoch  of  find- 
ing out  this  has  begun.  It  may,  and  most  likely 
will,  take  many  centuries,  perhaps  many  tens  of 
centuries,  to  bring  belief  and  practice  into  fair  equi- 
librium again  out  of  the  great  upsetting  produced 
by  new  inventions  and  railways.  There  must  be 
much  waste  and  confusion.  In  this  great  work  of 
the  present  day  and  the  displacement  of  tradi- 
tional ideas  it  has  seemed  no  useless  task  to  look 
steadily  at  what  has  happened,  to  take  stock  as  it 
were  of  man's  gains,  and  to  endeavour  amidst  new 
circumstances  to  arrive  at  some  rational  estimate 
of  the  bearing  of  things,  and  in  a  calm  spirit, 
neither  fearful,  nor  too  hopeful,  to  examine  the 
task  before  us,  to  examine  the  instruments  and  the 
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means  at  our  disposal,  to  examine  our  strength, 
and  to  examine  also  whether  this  novelty  of  min- 
gling and  meeting  finds  man  himself  so  utterly  new 
to  it  and  without  guide  as  at  first  sight  might  be 
thought ;  so  that  the  limits  of  what  is  possible  at 
all  events  may  be  clearly  marked  out  for  ordinary 
persons,  and  in  this  great  fair,  and  throng  of  claim- 
ants, no  one  may  be  in  danger  of  being  bewildered, 
or  when  he  sees  a  conjurer  mistaking  him  for 
a  god. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE  NEW  FAIRY-LAND.  LIFE-SCIENCE.  THE  FIRST 
POINT  IN  LIFE-SCIENCE  IS  THE  MEDIUM  THROUGH  WHICH 
ALL  KNOWLEDGE  COMES.  WORDS,  THE  GREAT  INSTRU- 
MENT  OF   MAN,   VERY  IMPERFECT. 

When  the  old  king  got  up  in  the  morning,  and 
found  Aladdin's  palace  gone,  and  his  daughter  with 
it,  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  we  are  told,  and  stared.  And 
well  he  might  do  so,  for  palaces  do  not  come  and 
go  every  day  in  this  manner.  Wild  as  this  sounds, 
many  a  fairy  tale  is  but  reality  disguised,  and 
Aladdin's  lamp  has  been  at  work  again.  It  matters 
not  whether  things  alter  because  they  move  to  us, 
or  we  in  an  equally  unexpected  way  are  moved  to 
them.  The  result  is  the  same.  Practically  the 
globe  on  which  we  live  has  passed  into  the  en- 
chanter's power  for  a  time,  and  has  been  made  im- 
measurably smaller.  Things  come  and  go  with  a 
perplexing  suddenness.  Quiet  homes  and  familiar 
objects  disappear.  Thoughts  and  customs  run  to- 
gether from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  arc  brought 
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face  to  face.  The  old  and  the  new,  the  past  and  the 
present,  are  jostling. and  jumbled  together  in  every 
conceivable  incongruity  of  position.  It  is  almost 
like  a  dream  in  which  we  turn  the  corner  of  the 
street  and  meet  a  tiger;  and  though  the  meeting  is 
unpleasant,  it  seems  quite  natural,  and  a  matter  of 
course.  Yet  there  is  a  secret  misgiving  that  tigers 
ought  not  to  walk  about  the  streets  and  talk,  and 
an  uneasy  sensation  that  it  would  be  well  to  be 
awake.  Indeed  the  whole  sense  of  what  is  natural 
and  a  matter  of  course  has  been  altered,  suddenly, 
and  completely;  so  far  the  dream  is  sober  reality,  but 
the  new  incongruous  neighbours  and  strange  guests 
have  not  shaken  into  their  places.  There  is  much 
that  is  dreamlike,  unreal,  and  delusive  in  the  present 
position  and  bearing  of  things.  Phantom  shapes 
and  solid  truths,  bold  pretensions  and  quiet  eternal 
majesties,  nightmare  fumes  and  wisdom's  wisest 
breathings,  are  mixed  in  indistinguishable  confusion 
and  cannot  at  present  be  separated.  This  is  a  very 
serious  task  for  any  generation  to  have  to  do.  All 
the  more  serious  if  the  generation  itself  is  dreaming. 
An  inventory  wanted. — In  point  of  fact,  how- 
ever, startling  as  all  this  may  seem,  there  is  nothing 
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more  in  the  world  than  was  in  it  before.  A  sensi- 
ble inventory,  prosaic  as  it  sounds,  is  the  real  want 
of  the  time.  The  furniture  has  been  shaken  about 
a  good  deal,  but  the  householder  must  re-arrange  it, 
see  what  there  is,  examine  his  tools,  see  what  can 
or  cannot  be  done  with  the  instruments  and  material 
at  his  disposal,  and  arrive  at  a  clear  conclusion  as 
to  his  own  powers  of  working.  There  can  be  no 
real  progress  without  a  solid  well-founded  know- 
ledge on  these  points.  Man  cannot  really  advance, 
if,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  he  is  busy  in  making  boats 
which  will  never  get  to  the  water,  or  in  any  other 
way  engaged  in  grand  delusions. 

The  starting  point.  Lifc-scicncc  recognizes  only 
universal  instruments,  and  universal  progress,  as 
true. — The  good  of  a  few  cannot  be  the  good  of 
mankind.  This  axiom  must  be  admitted  by  every- 
one engaged  in  studying  the  progress  of  the  human 
race.  Nothing  short  of  the  Avelfare  of  the  whole 
human  race  can  satisfy  any  inquiry  into  the  des- 
tiny of  the  human  race.  If,  for  example,  any  one 
declares  riches  to  be  the  summum  bonum  for  man- 
kind, the  moment  it  is  proved  that  all  mankind  can- 
not be  rich,  riches  must  be  dismissed  from  further 
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consideration.  Any  theory  of  man's  powers,  man's 
work,  man's  life,  which  is  limited  in  action  to  a  few 
is  at  once  put  out  of  court.  Every  theory  of  life 
which  is  not  false  must  provide  for  every  man  who 
has  lived,  is  living,  or  shall  live.  True  Life-science 
includes  in  its  scope  the  whole  race  of  mankind 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  each  and  all,  and 
accepts  as  a  self-evident  fact  the  necessity  that, 
in  any  world  which  is  not  a  bungling  mistake,  every 
individual  has  a  sufficient  share  always,  and  at  all 
times,  in  the  main  objects  of  life  and  the  true 
progress  of  the  race  to  which  he  belongs. 

TJic  instrument  is  universal. — Life-science  must 
start  from  universals.  This  admission  narrows  con- 
siderably the  area  of  inquiry.  Indeed,  infinite  as 
the  variety  of  subjects  at  first  sight  appears,  a  very 
short  search  will  serve  to  show  that  there  is  one, 
and  only  one,  medium  through  which  everything 
in  the  human  world  passes,  one  instrument  used  by 
all,  by  which  all  knowledge  without  exception  is 
communicated,  without  which  nothing  is  or  can  be 
known.  This  is  a  clear  beginning.  Simply  it 
amounts  to  this,  that  man's  whole  existence  as  an 
intelligent   progressive   worker   on    earth,    and   as 
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moving  in  a  world  of  his  own,  is  comprised  in  this 
one  faculty  of  speech.  Words  are  the  medium 
used.  Without  words  there  is  no  transmission  of 
thought  possible  to  any  great  extent.  Words  are, 
as  it  were,  a  pipe.  Through  that  pipe  every  thing 
distinctive  of  man,  all  thought,  all  knowledge 
passes.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  therefore  to 
arrive  at  some  conclusion  about  words  before  any 
other  thing  is  passed  in  review;  for  the  simple  rea- 
son, that  all  other  things  must  pass  through  words 
before  they  reach  us.  This  is  decisive.  If  words  are 
not  perfect,  and  our  knowledge  of  words  is  not 
perfect,  then  every  conceivable  thought  of  man 
may  be  disfigured,  maimed,  or  transmuted  in  the 
passing.  Wine  is  good,  but  it  is  no  matter  of 
indifference  what  it  runs  through.  Light  may  be 
very  sunlight,  but  a  pair  of  coloured  spectacles 
makes  pretty  work  of  it.  These  considerations  are 
not  trifling. 

The  value  of  words. — Science  starts  with  words 
and  their  value.  For  the  value  of  words  is  the 
most  important,  as  it  is  the  first,  question  that 
comes  before  science.  In  a  sense  it  is  the  onlv 
question,  for  till  this  is  secure  nothing  else  is  secure. 
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And  if  words  are  inadequate  exponents  of  any- 
kind  of  thought  or  knowledge,  that  kind  of  thought 
or  knowledge,  or  that  way  of  treating  it,  cannot  be 
of  paramount  importance  to  men,  however  attrac- 
tive or  brilliant  it  may  be.  For  the  great  instru- 
ment of  mind,  in  any  world  that  is  not  a  bungling 
mistake,  must  be  able  to  do  any  main  work  of  that 
world  sufficiently  well.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
man  who  is  not  a  master  of  words,  as  far  as  their 
nature  admits,  is  obviously  precluded  from  high 
mental  work  of  a  varied  kind.  For  a  man  who  is 
not  master  of  words  can  never  be  reasonably  sure 
that  the  impressions  and  communications  he  re- 
ceives through  an  unknown  and  delusive  medium 
are  what  he  thinks  them  to  be.  But  if  they  are 
not,  his  judgment  is  not  worth  much,  though  great 
ability  in  producing  dazzling  effects  may  bring 
great  renown,  and  many  may  be  deceived  as  well 
as  himself  by  his  false  power.  Many  a  great  re- 
putation transplanted  into  a  world  of  absolute  truth 
will  have  reason  mournfully  to  admit  the  wisdom 
of  the  proverb  that  silence  is  golden. 

What  words  are  in   themselves. — Words  natu- 
rally, from  very  early  times,  have  received   much 
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attention.  But  a  little  investigation  will  show  that 
from  first  to  last  this  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  examining  how  best  to  wield  them,  to  Logic, 
and  Rhetoric,  and  all  the  various  branches  of 
skill  connected  with  their  use;  whilst  what  they 
are  in  themselves  and  their  value  as  thought-shapes 
has  been  left  entirely  untouched.  Some  sugges- 
tions will  here  be  given  to  show  that  there  is  a  wide 
field  of  unexplored  knowledge  in  this  direction; 
some  brief  hints  be  thrown  out  on  the  properties 
of  words,  and  the  curious  combination  of  solid 
and  shifting  in  their  composition.  Like  Arctic 
voyagers  anchored  on  an  ice  pack,  men  anchor 
on  word  packs,  and  roam  over  the  solid  expanse 
in  seeming  security,  quite  unconscious  that  all  is 
floating  and  drifting  in  a  dangerous  sea.  Or,  worse 
still,  words  may  play  the  trick  of  Milton's  whale 

"Whom  haply  slumbering  on  the  Norway  foam, 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night-foundered  skiff 
Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  tell, 
With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind, 
Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee." 

When  the  said  whale  begins   to   disport   himself 

"  Paradise  Lost,  I.  ■203. 
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the  seaman  and  his  anchors  are  rather  put  out.  A 
voyage  of  discovery  undertaken  with  full  trust  in 
anchoring  on  a  whale  would  produce  curious  re- 
sults. 

Words  do  common  work  well  enough. — It  is 
true  every  man  speaks,  and  for  the  common  routine 
of  life  speaks  well  enough.  A  strong  argument, 
when  the  axiom  is  laid  down  that  progress  to  be 
true  must  be  universal,  that  words  are  good  instru- 
ments enough  for  the  true  progress  of  mankind. 
But  between  this  universal  practical  use,  and  the 
work  words  are  expected  to  do  in  what  are  called 
higher  regions  of  thought  there  is  an  infinite  break ; 
and  the  very  fact  of  common  use  serves  to  hide 
this.  For  intense  familiarity  seems  to  make  them 
known  when  nothing  but  a  mere  outside  knowledge 
exists.  And  experience  with  all  its  boasts  too 
often  only  means  the  having  done  the  same  thing 
in  the  same  way  over  and  over  again;  the  ex- 
perience of  a  mill-wheel  ever  turning  on  the  same 
senseless  rourid. 

Words  are  -very  imperfect. — The  power  of  words 
without  doubt  is  very  striking.  Man  can  do  no- 
thing without  them ;  but  this  is  the  very  reason  for 
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endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a  certainty  of  what  he 
can  do  with  them.  Words  have  done  glorious 
work  in  many  ways.  But  nothing  blinds  the  eyes 
like  admiration,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  words 
can  do  any  work  their  admirers  believe  they  can. 
It  seems  hard  to  think  that  these  immortal  winged 
messengers,  as  they  have  been  called,  with  all  their 
marvellous  energy  and  endless  variety  are  most 
awkward  imperfect  pretences  as  soon  as  they  get 
beyond  very  definite  limits.  But  if  this  is  true  it 
is  as  well  to  recognize  it.  If  the  whale  is  a 
whale  don't  anchor  on  it.  What  then  are  words? 
Words  are  the  body  taken  by  thought  and  feeling. 
And  the  whole  question  turns  on  two  things,  first, 
how  far  does  each  man  find  his  own  thoughts  and 
feelings  pass  easily  and  completely  into  words; 
secondly,  how  far  does  each  man  receive  with 
certainty  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others  when 
expressed  through  words.  No  one  will  be  pre- 
pared to  assert  that  thought  and  feeling  easily  and 
at  once  are  clothed  in  words.  Words  are  not  a 
growth  of  which  thought  and  feeling  are  the  roots. 
A  book  is  not  different  from  another  book,  as  one 
tree   is   different   from   another  tree,  because  the 

3—2 
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mind  in  the  one  embodies  itself  differently  from 
the  mind  in  the  other,  and  is  distinct  in  nature. 
The  greater  mind  may  be  in  the  worse  book,  or 
incapable  of  taking  shape  at  all ;  for  the  shape,  the 
word  shape,  is  not  an  outcoming  of  the  thought 
by  nature,  but  a  shell  to  be  chosen  by  the  speaker 
or  writer  from  an  entirely  different  kind  of  skill. 
Does  any  one  doubt  this?  The  most  eloquent  as 
well  as  the  dullest  speaker  will  confess,  if  challeng- 
ed, that  there  is  within  him  that  which  baffles 
expression,  that  which  with  all  his  practised  power 
he  has  to  struggle  to  put  out  in  a  far  off  imitation 
of  the  reality.  A  million  people  see  the  frosty 
West  rich  with  the  dying  splendour  of  December's 
sun,  wavelets  of  light,  that  neither  rests  nor  moves, 
so  subtle  in  the  sense  of  glory,  ripple  innumerable, 
with  here  and  there  a  sweep  of  delicate  green 
between  their  changing  gold.  All  see  it,  see  it 
at  once,  but  what  a  mockery  it  is  to  ask  the  tongue 
to  put  in  words  what  every  one  has  seen  again  and 
again,  those  last  breathings  as  it  were  of  colour 
and  regretful  love,  which  the  departed  sun  sends 
back  as  keepsakes  to  the  left  behind.  This  is  one 
instance,  but  everything  is  an  instance;  thought  is 
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no  more  of  necessity  words  than  it  is  paint;  and 
the  art  of  description  is  as  much  a  different  thing 
from  the  possession  of  thought  as  the  art  of  paint- 
ing. Words  and  paint  are  not  thoughts  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  growth,  but  devices  by  which 
skilful  artists  succeed  in  reminding  men  of  thoughts, 
and  of  the  perceptions  received  by  the  mind.  And 
very  cumbrous  devices  too  if  we  consider  what 
they  represent.  But  cumbrous  as  they  are,  they 
remain  the  property  in  this  artist  power  of  a  few, 
quite  out  of  reach  of  mankind  in  general.  There 
are  not  words  enough  to  express  fully  any  com- 
mon scene,  and  few  men  can  use  skilfully  those 
there  are.  A  strange  fact  for  science,  and  one 
which  cannot  be  without  a  reason. 

Words  do  not  represent  Feeling  fully. — Then 
again  if  we  turn  inwards  to  the  feelings,  there  the 
want  is  more  apparent  still.  The  unfathomable 
depths  of  love  and  hate  are  not  ladled  out  by 
words.  If  the  old  fairy  story  which  brought  pearls 
and  roses  out  of  the  mouth  of  one  maiden,  and 
vipers  and  toads  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  other, 
was  in  the  faintest  degree  true,  what  marvels  of 
beauty  and   loathsomeness  would    come  into  the 
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world.  But  there  is  no  natural  body  for  the  feel- 
ing within  to  take.  Feeling  in  its  essence  remains 
for  ever  dumb.  Words  are  here  signposts  at  best 
which  point  the  way  to  that  of  which  they  reveal 
nothing. 

Words  are  not  a  thought-stamp. — Hitherto  it 
has  been  assumed  that  words,  if  there  were  enough 
of  them,  and  if  men  could  use  them,  would  fairly 
do  the  work  required.  But  another  consideration 
comes  in.  Men  see  vast  and  complex  pictures 
at  once,  men  think  on  vast  and  complex  subjects 
which  are  present  to  their  minds  as  such,  men 
feel  feelings  which  are  like  the  mingling  of  many 
waters  in  their  depths  and  eddying  breadth.  But 
words  are  not  vast  and  complex,  deep  or  broad, 
in  this  way;  there  is  no  great  picture-stamp  of  this 
kind  in  them  which  at  a  blow  delivers  a  multiplex 
impression.  We  are  met  on  the  very  threshold 
of  the  inquiry  by  the  fact  that  words  come  out 
one  by  one,  and  that  many  are  wanted  to  produce 
a  whole.  However  skilfully  they  are  used  they 
are  like  bits  of  mosaic,  each  a  separate  little  square, 
and  each  must  be  put  in  its  place  with  laborious 
art  before   any  picture   is   produced,   though   the 
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landscape  may  be  there  for  a  child  to  see  at  once. 
All  this  requires  skill,  patience,  time,  and  quiet 
work.  And  the  receiver  must  bring  the  same  kind 
of  qualification,  for  the  word  picture  has  to  be 
taken  in  bit  by  bit,  as  well  as  composed  bit  by  bit. 
And,  when  all  has  been  done,  there  is  no  certainty 
that  the  effect  intended  is  produced ;  for  the  words 
cannot  do  it  with  certainty,  the  two  minds  must 
be  in  harmony  and  fill  in  the  deficiency,  or  it  is 
not  done.  But  this  incapacity  of  words  ought  not 
to  be  passed  over. 

Words  do  part  work  fairly  well. — The  kind 
of  work  words  can  do  has  become  apparent  from 
what  has  been  said  above.  Words  are  entirely  un- 
able to  give  exact  impressions  on  any  subject 
in  which  thought  and  feeling  are  involved,  and 
cannot  express  at  all  much  that  is  thought,  known, 
and  felt.  But  words  are  able  to  do  part  work 
fairly  well,  all  work  capable  of  being  done  bit  by 
bit,  all  work  which  does  not  want  to  be  complete 
in  a  moment,  exact,  perfect,  and  without  possibility 
of  error.  Words  again  are  quite  satisfactory  for  all 
the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life.  The  universal  com- 
mon use  between  man  and  man  is  carried  on  well 
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enough  by  their  means.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  words  not  only  do  not  do  the  exact  and  full 
and  subtle  work  efficiently,  but  that  they  never 
can  do  it  efficiently.  Their  nature  prevents  it. 
We  have  already  seen  how  thought  and  feeling 
baffle  this  slow  cumbrous  word-power,  and  never 
can  be  expressed.  Whilst  on  the  other  hand  the 
receiving  mind  for  many  reasons  is  quite  incapable 
of  receiving  much  of  that  which  is  expressed  from 
the  want  of  seeing  it  all  at  once  as  it  requires  to 
be  seen.  Let  it  then  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  and 
an  axiom  that  all  word  work  is  part  work  and  has 
to  be  done  bit  by  bit  and  received  bit  by  bit,  even 
if  it  be  assumed  that  the  words  themselves  are 
exact  and  unmistakeable,  which  is  by  no  means 
the  case. 

Words  can  teach  and  attack. — It  will  be  found 
that  this  kind  of  work  divides  into  two  main 
branches,  teaching,  and  attack ;  and  that  any  other 
kind  of  proceeding  is  absolutely  by  the  nature  of 
things  shut  out  from  true  and  effective  handling  by 
words.  Nothing  which  requires  certainty,  exact- 
ness, a  full  and  unmistakeable  impression  which 
shall  force  conviction  on  an  unwilling  mind,  can  be 
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dealt  with  by  words,  unless  the  subject  is  very  nar- 
row. Under  the  head  of  teaching,  every  kind  of 
thought-conveying  between  willing  minds  is  in- 
tended to  be  understood;  all  discussion,  however 
different  opinions  may  be,  where  the  object  is  the 
same;  every  elucidation  of  truth,  where  truth,  and 
not  victory  or  self-glory  disguised,  is  the  real  end 
proposed.  And  under  the  head  of  attack,  is  meant 
every  kind  of  thought-conveying  that  has  as  its 
object  to  conquer  or  punish  ;  all  mere  force,  which 
only  wants  to  destroy;  every  form  of  self-glorifi- 
cation at  the  expense  of  another,  though  it  may  be 
done  in  the  name  of  truth,  and  under  the  sacred 
banner  of  science  or  religion. 

A  building  up  power  and  a  destroying  power 
resides  in  words. 

Words  can  teach,  for  they  put  ideas  one  by 
one,  piecemeal;  and  this  is  wanted  in  teaching. 
Teaching  implies  a  mind  ready  to  examine  and 
receive;  and  examination  implies  time  to  take  in 
one  part  before  the  next  comes,  and  then  time 
again,  and  so  by  degrees  a  perfect  whole  is  put 
together  in  a  quiet  spirit.  And  the  learner  can  go 
back    and    recover    any    portion    that    has    been 
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dropped  on  the  way,  or  linger  over  any  portion 
that  requires  care.  The  images  that  pass  between 
mind  and  mind  in  teaching  can  be  very  vivid  and 
true.  Bit  by  bit  thought  is  put  out  illustrated 
and  cleared.  How  varied  are  the  pictures,  how 
subtle  the  feelings,  that  the  magic  touch  produces 
or  evokes,  as  a  skilful  speaker  or  writer  little  by  little 
unfolds  himself  in  prose  or  poetry,  and  reaches 
the  mind  of  another.  And  the  mind  thus  breathed 
into  receives  the  new  freight,  loses  some,  keeps 
some,  lays  it  up  in  store,  makes  it  its  own,  and 
then  puts  it  out  again  in  many  a  shape,  and  adds 
continually  to  that  countless  swarm  of  presences 
and  powers  ever  wandering  over  the  world  in 
words.  Thus  thought  passes  to  and  fro  making 
itself  new  homes,  and  finding  resting  places  and 
starting  points  on  all  sides,  so  that  at  last  if  we 
could  but  see  it  a  great  and  teachable  mind 
would  present  a  wonderful  spectacle.  We  should 
see  it  full  of  precious  bits  gathered  from  all  genera- 
tions and  all  races,  here  a  fragment  from  an 
heathen  of  old  like  a  bit  of  polished  marble,  there 
the  last  new  floating  leaf  of  modern  talk,  crumbs 
of  children's  prattle,  axioms  of  sages,  morsels  from 
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friends  and  enemies,  all  lodged  there  by  words. 
Then  side  by  side  with  these  strangers  would  be 
housed  all  it  had  observed  itself  on  flood  and  field, 
in  cities  and  solitudes;  gatherings  from  forest,  hill, 
and  river,  flowers  and  birds,  a  strange  medley,  ready 
to  put  on  word-shape  at  any  time.  And  all  these 
words,  thoughts,  and  images,  wherever  they  come 
from,  have  a  kind  of  life,  and  are  taking  new  bodies 
perpetually,  and  streaming  forth  in  countless 
swarms  of  winged  words,  as  the  great  poet  so  well 
called  them,  into  new  air,  with  new  vitality.  They 
are  a  sort  of  children  of  the  mind,  by  which  man, 
though  tied  to  one  spot,  passes  forth  and  com- 
municates himself  here,  there,  everywhere,  with  a 
boundless  capacity  of  change  over  wide  domains 
with  which  he  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do.  Words 
have  untold  power  in  teaching  when  they  pass  to 
and  fro  as  messengers  of  peace. 

The  power  of  ivords  in  attack. — But  the 
power  of  words  in  attack  is  as  great.  Then  how 
trenchant,  how  battering,  how  compact,  they  fall, 
smiting  like  sharp  swords,  or  heavy  as  clenched 
fists.  Enemy  meets  enemy  with  matchless  wea- 
pons.    And  the  skilled  combatant,  who  glories  in 
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this  skill,  moves  amongst  his  peaceful  neighbours 
like  a  duellist  of  old,  admired  and  envied  for  his 
deadly  power.  See  the  lithe  favourite  of  the 
literary  world  skimming  like  Camilla*  over  the 
cornfields  of  thought,  and  the  harvests  of  other 
men's  work,  with  a  foot  so  light  that  it  barely 
touches,  never  rests  upon  them;  skimming  over 
the  waves  of  bitter  surging  turmoil,  and  troublous 
hearts,  and  passionate  resolves,  delicately  self- 
poised,  making  them  a  field  for  display;  not  deep 
enough  in  to  believe,  not  deep  enough  in  to  dis- 
believe, absorbed  in  graceful  feats,  or  with  a  myrtle 
spear  dealing  out  graceful  death,  and  winning 
place  and  power  in  Church  or  State  by  doing  so; 
whilst  coarser  performers  step  like  gladiators  into 
the  great  amphitheatre  of  letters  to  immolate  all 
they  meet  for  the  amusement  of  the  idle-hearted. 
Earnest  faith  of  any  kind  will  always  find  the  plea- 
sure seekers  ready,  and  the  amphitheatre  crowded, 

*IUa  vel  intactee  segetis  per  summa  volaret 
Gramma,  nee  cursu  teneras  loesisset  aristas : 
Vel  mare  per  medium  fluctu  suspensa  tumenti 
Ferret  iter,  celeres  nee  tingeret  oequore  plantas. 

VlRG.  sEneid. 
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to  see  unwelcome  zeal  set  for  torture  in  the  midst. 
This  sort  of  work  words  do  only  too  well.  For 
blows  are  single,  and  the  word-blow  is  very  forcible, 
all  the  more  so  for  being  entirely  unhampered, 
mere  sinewy  force,  quite  clear  from  any  difficulties 
about  truth,  improvement,  or  right.  Wcrds  are 
very  powerful  when  force  apart  from  truth  is  re- 
quired. 

Words  do  not  satisfy  feeling. — This  then  is  clear, 
words  can  teach,  and  words  can  attack.  Wherever 
thought-work  can  be  done  piecemeal  they  are 
effectual,  wherever  a  complete  view  requires  to  be 
presented  at  once  they  are  not  effectual.  They 
are  only  partially  effectual  therefore,  as  has  been 
stated  above,  in  much  belonging  to  the  feelings ; 
for  the  feelings  are  felt  at  once,  and  in  very  differ- 
ent degrees  of  intensity,  and  the  piecemeal  narra- 
tive, if  it  was  ten  thousand  times  more  subtle  and 
full  than  the  cumbrous  word  signs  allow  it  to  be, 
would  still  not  give  the  instantaneous  stroke  re- 
quired. 

A  thoitght-stamp  wanted. — No  one  can  study 
thought  and  feeling  without  being  certain  of  the 
fatal  incapacity  of  words.     The  want  of  a  thought- 
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stamp,  which  should  at  one  blow  impress  a  whole 
image,  becomes  painfully  evident.  The  pictorial 
volume  of  meaning  a  good  metaphor  will  sometimes 
convey,  may  serve  to  show  how  clumsy  language  is 
compared  with  thought,  and  suggest  what  might 
be  possible  in  a  higher  state  of  existence.  Take 
for  instance  Anderssen's  wonderful  creation  of  the 
devil's  distorting  mirror.  Who  has  not  felt  a  thou- 
sand times  the  hopelessness  of  arguing  or  dealing 
with  people,  who,  from  some  moral  defect,  have 
made  up  their  minds  wrongly  ?  Who  has  not  seen 
over  and  over  again  men  and  women  with  almost 
every  good  quality  and  brilliant  endowment,  and 
yet  with  some  little  flaw  of  character  marring  all  ? 
And  who  has  not  tried  to  express  in  vain  this 
curious  hopelessness  and  character-hitch  ?  But 
Anderssen's  devil's  glass  does  the  thing  at  once. 
The  glass,  which  distorted  all  things,  and  was 
shattered  and  shivered,  and  is  now  floating  in  im- 
palpable atoms  through  the  world,  whilst  every 
atom  still  retains  its  perfect  distorting  power,  and 
every  atom  is  able  to  stick  in  a  human  heart,  and 
pass  its  distorted  images  into  it,  as  the  sole  me- 
dium through  which  the  heart  receives  its  impres- 
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sions.  All  the  great  and  varied  picture  of  the 
character  flaw,  the  uselessness  of  argument,  the 
hopeless,  though  trifling,  check  to  truth,  is  at  once 
stamped  in  one  picture-word  as  soon  as  two  per- 
sons knowing  that  story  and  feeling  it,  can  say  of 
a  third,  he  has  the  bit  of  glass  in  his  heart.  It  tells 
every  thing.  We  can  imagine  a  language  used  by 
highly  intelligent  beings  in  which  every  complex 
idea  should  be  represented  by  a  picture-word  and 
given  at  once  by  one  accurate  thought-stamp.  But 
as  a  fact  all  the  great  human  ideas  are  complex, 
and  none  of  the  words  accurate  thought-stamps. 
Words  therefore  utterly  fail  to  convey  very  much 
of  the  range  of  the  feelings. 

Words  too  narrow  for  many  subjects. — Again, 
there  are  many  subjects,  as  for  instance  all  the 
liicrher  truths  of  creation  and  existence  and  their 
manifold  and  intricate  relations,  that  are  too  large 
and  too  complex  to  be  fairly  dealt  with  at  all  by 
words,  the  thought-stamp  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  them,  and  there  is  none.  And  not  only  so,  but 
the  words  are  after  all  only  names  for  unknown 
quantities,  and  our  ignorance  of  them.  The  words 
to  be   true   ought   to   show  at  once  this  want  of 
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knowledge,  and  not  conceal  it  by  giving  a  name,  as 
if  the  name  meant  knowledge.  There  is  great 
need  for  a  set  of  ignorance-words  in  languages. 

Truth  is  not  a  matter  that  words  can  cxliaast. — 
Words  then  fail  even  as  teaching  instruments;  far 
more  will  they  be  quite  incapable  of  forcing  any 
great  truth  on  an  unwilling  mind,  both  on  account 
of  their  own  nature,  and  of  the  nature  of  mind. 
For  let  the  best  case  be  put.  Let  it  be  assumed 
that  a  perfect  master  of  words  is  using  them  in  the 
most  perfect  way.  What  are  the  facts  ?  He  has  a 
great  subject,  full  of  varied  thought  and  complex 
feeling,  on  which  innumerable  opinions  can  be 
formed  according  to  the  prominence  of  this  or  that 
part,  the  possession  or  nonpossession  of  this  or  that 
knowledge,  the  consciousness  or  nonconsciousness 
of  this  or  that  relative  proportion.  But  lo !  the 
words  at  his  command  no  more  represent  the  deli- 
cate shades  and  the  variety  he  wants  to  express 
than  a  map  does  a  landscape ;  nay,  not  so  much. 
How  can  an  unwilling  mind,  or  a  selfsatisfied  igno- 
rant mind  not  in  harmony  with  the  speaker,  be 
knocked  into  the  landscape  knowledge — by  a 
map  ?     Or  how  can  a  man  who  hates  an  uncom- 
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fortable  truth  be  forced  to  see  it  under  such  a 
disguise  ?  A  fist  is  not  a  thought-stamp.  Then 
again,  the  speaker  or  writer  has  no  words  at  his 
command  to  put  the  whole  as  a  whole,  all  the 
work  is  bit  by  bit,  piecemeal ;  yet  in  all  great 
subjects  the  whole  must  be  taken  as  a  whole  or 
it  cannot  be  judged.  What  conceivable  means  is 
there  by  which  an  enemy  can  be  forced  to  see  as  a 
whole  a  vast  and  complex  scheme  which  of  necessity 
must  be  put  before  him  bit  by  bit  ?  Science  can- 
not disregard  these  facts. 

Words  ambiguous,  minds  not  honest. — But  there 
is  a  worse  defect  still.  Hitherto  words  have  been 
assumed  to  be  plain  and  simple  as  far  as  they 
went.  It  has  been  accepted  that  what  they  did 
tell  they  told  distinctly.  But  this  is  not  the  case 
for  a  moment.  It  has  been  assumed  also  that  the 
minds  of  the  receivers,  however  hostile,  were  honest, 
and  ready  to  accept  truth  if  it  could  be  brought  to 
their  eyes.  But  this  is  not  the  case  for  a  moment. 
Numbers  of  words  bear  an  entirely  different  mean- 
ing to  different  persons,  and  vary  in  sense  with 
each  speaker.  Take,  as  an  example,  the  common 
word  "man."     Any  argument  on  man's  corporeal 
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nature  must  for  a  time  leave  out  to  a  great  degree 
his  intellectual  and  spiritual  life.     But  the  speaker 
does  not  necessarily  imply  by  so  doing  that  a  man 
is  nothing  more  than  flesh  and  blood.     The  word 
can  mean  everything,  known  or  unknown,  which  is 
comprised  in  the  nature  of  the  being  it  stands  for. 
And  very  often  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  it 
does   stand   for  with   any  great   accuracy.     Who, 
when  he  writes  the  word  "  man,"  implies  to  another 
mind  every  time  that  exact  relative  proportion  of 
spirit,  soul,  and  body,  and  each  of  these  with  all  its 
complex   subdivisions,    that   he    means   himself,  if 
indeed  he  does  mean  anything  exact  ?    Most  likely 
a  dim  shifting  outline  of  misty  haze  represents  the 
word  in  his  mind,  if  he  did   but   know  it.     Few 
ever  use  words  with    sufficient   accuracy  to   state 
anything  but  broad  general  outline  ideas ;  though 
there  is  scarcely  an  after-dinner  discussion  that  in 
the  first  dozen  sentences  does  not  introduce  terms 
and  expressions  which  it  would  take  a  lifetime  to 
clear  between  the  speakers,  even  if  some  of  them  by 
any  culture  could  ever  be  got  to  understand  them 
clearly.     And  all  the  while  they  do  use  the  same 
words  and  believe  they  are  arguing  about  the  same 
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subjects.     Now  this  is  the  case  with  all  important 
terms ;  seeming-single  as  they  are,  they  are  really 
many-sided  and  many-sensed,  changing  and  shift- 
ing with  the  speaker.     In  fact  they  are  just  like 
the  fairy  tent  in  a  nutshell  of  the  old  story.     One 
moment  a  nutshell  is  seen,  the  next  a  tent  which 
holds  five  thousand  men,  then   a    nutshell   again. 
Or,  worse  still,  each  spectator  sees  tent  or  nutshell, 
part   or   all,   shifting   as   the   sentences   move   on. 
And  the  words  expand  or  contract  invisibly,  at  the 
pleasure  of  speakers   and  hearers,  independently, 
very  often,  of  the  conscious  knowledge  of  any  of 
them.     For   there   is   no   intention  to  deceive ;   it 
may  be  each  thinks  they  are  hearing  and  seeing 
the  same  thing,  though  the  words  are  to  one  only 
a  nutshell,  a  little  commonplace   outside,  and   to 
the  other  they  are  the  great  army-tent  full  of  living 
power,  all  or  part  of  the  wonderful  inner  life  which 
the  nutshell   outside   holds.     In   fact,  more    often 
than   not,    the  words   are   being   used   in   various 
senses,  and  frequently  convey  no  exact  meaning  to 
either  party.     This  is  the  case  when  the  speakers 
are  sincere,  and  there  is  no  intention  whatever  to 
lead  astray.     The  most  perfect  honesty  of  purpose 
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may  be  completely  at  fault.  And  the  same  opinions 
can  be  bandied  about  in  hot  dispute  by  men  who 
use  the  same  words  and  yet  believe  themselves  at 
variance.  So  far  are  words  from  conveying  the 
same  sense  to  different  minds. 

Lies,  the  nature  of. — But  even  this  ineffectual 
gasping  incompleteness  of  words  would  matter 
little  if  a  lie  was  a  lie,  and  truth  truth,  each 
separable  into  its  elements.  But  there  is  no 
chemical  power  claimed  as  yet  which  will  pre- 
cipitate a  lie  when  held  in  solution.  And  every 
lie  worth  anything,  or  that  has  any  chance  of  a 
prolonged  existence,  has  a  large  proportion  of  truth 
mixed  up  with  it.  So,  as  words  are  many,  and 
each  word  may  have  different  senses,  and  each 
sentence  may  have  many  words,  and  by  no  possi- 
bility can  a  whole  be  put  at  once  in  one  great 
picture,  a  complete  wilderness  may  be  set  before 
the  mind's  eye.  And  in  this  wilderness  a  lie  may 
be  ensconced.  How  catch  it,  as  the  nimble  devil 
runs  backwards  and  forwards,  hiding  in  the  truths 
amongst  which  it  has  got,  pushing  forward  now 
one  and  now  another,  and  incessantly  shifting 
ground    in    tricksy    defiance?     If  it   is   admitted 
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that  conviction  would  follow  proof,  still  nothing  but 
the  whole  put  in  one  great  picture-stamp  would  be 
proof.  And  as  that  is  impossible,  no  one  can  be 
knocked  by  force  out  of  his  erroneous  beliefs.  As 
well  hunt  a  rabbit  in  a  wood  with  a  stick,  as  try  to 
kill  a  lie  in  an  unwilling  mind  by  force  of  words. 

Lies  not  false  taken  bit  by  bit. — But  even  this 
is  not  the  worst  case:  this  implies  an  absolute  false- 
hood somewhere.  But  in  the  worst  lies  there  is 
not.  For  a  thoroughly  skilful  lie  is  only  truth  out 
of  proportion,  truth  dis-located.  Every  part  of  the 
false  whole  which  is  finally  produced,  may  as  a  part 
be  true,  but  be  put  side  by  side  with  another  part 
to  which  it  is  not  fitted ;  and  the  relative  value 
of  the  two  thus  becomes  false  and  out  of  propor- 
tion. The  importance  of  this  cannot  be  overrated, 
for  every  virtue  and  excellency  is  only  a  virtue 
and  excellent  by  being  justly  proportioned  and 
balanced ;  justice  without  mercy  is  cruelty,  mercy 
without  justice  is  weakness,  and  so  on.  Moreover 
in  all  practical  life  a  balance  has  to  be  struck 
amongst  many  circumstances,  and  what  is  best 
under  the  circumstances  to  be  taken.  All  practical 
life,  therefore,  depends  on  due  proportion  being  ob- 
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served;  due  relative  proportion,  in  fact,  is  the  defi- 
nition of  practical  truth.  The  same  wine  is  a  sove- 
reign remedy,  or  a  deadly  poison,  according  to  the 
proportion  in  which  it  is  taken.  Hence  the  state- 
ment made  above  becomes  eminently  true — that 
in  a  good  falsehood  every  part  taken  by  itself  will 
be  sound ;  but  that  the  combination  of  sound  parts 
in  wrong  proportion  composes  a  masterly  lie. 
Many  novels  owe  their  interest  to  this  kind  of 
lie,  and  are  an  unsuspected  poison  in  consequence; 
the  characters  are  angelic,  pure,  or  interesting,  under 
circumstances  that  must  of  necessity  produce  the 
direct  contrary;  and  the  readers  too  often  transfer 
this  falsehood  to  their  ideas  of  real  life,  and  suffer 
for  doing  so.  Amidst  all  these  subtle  and  secret 
imperfections  of  word -power,  how  can  angry  attack 
do  anything  to  clear  the  difficulties  it  increases? 

The  attempt  to  force  truth  is  foolish. — All  this 
falseness  and  pitiful  shortcoming  lies  in  the  words 
themselves  and  the  manner  of  using  them.  It  runs 
through  their  whole  domain,  and  the  ablest  as  well 
as  the  most  ordinary  workers  are  equally  exposed 
to  it.  Indeed  the  subtlest  form  of  lie,  truth  out 
of  proportion,  is  an  especial  pitfall  of  able   men. 
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How  then  can  force  and  fighting  reach  or  remedy 
this?  So  far  from  doing  so,  they  are  directly  op- 
posed to  it,  for  calm  and  quiet  and  unbiassed  in- 
vestigation gives  the  only  chance  of  unravelling 
the  clue  to  the  true  path ;  and  calm  and  quiet  and 
unbiassed  investigation  is  obviously  much  promoted 
by  a  hailstorm  of  hostile  bullets  round  the  head 
of  the  pathfinder.  But  human  nature  is  prone  to 
force,  and  the  same  rough  and  ready  temper,  which 
makes  a  savage  tomahawk  his  man,  makes  the 
literary  savage  do  the  same.  Yet  as  far  as  truth 
ever  results  from  a  fight,  so  far  it  results  from  the 
non-fighting  feelings,  from  the  willingness,  the  can- 
dour, the  suppressed  love,  that  existed  in  the  com- 
batants, and  were  not  entirely  extinguished  by  the 
fighting.     But  Science  cannot  disregard  this  fact. 

The  prejudiced  mind  impregnable. — Nothing 
hitherto  has  been  said  of  the  greatest  cause  of  all 
why  words  are  ineffectual,  because  it  is  not  inherent 
in  words  but  in  the  users  of  them.  Yet  it  cannot 
be  omitted  for  it  is  the  greatest.  Let  the  user  of 
words  have  the  bit  of  glass  in  his  heart,  and  speak 
from  a  mind  made  up,  all  is  over.  Everyone  is 
lord  of  his  own  mind,  and  no  earthly  power,  as  a 
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force,  can  get  to  the  mind  of  another.  The  mind  is 
impregnable  to  force  ;  and  words,  the  great  instru- 
ment, are  incapable  of  complete  force-work.  Yet 
many  speak  and  act  as  if  forceful  proof  was  all  in 
all.  But  what  man  of  experience  has  not  found 
out  that  as  soon  as  people  begin  to  talk  nonsense, 
and  give  nonsensical  reasons,  the  case  is  lost  instead 
of  won  ?  When  the  wolf  standing  up  stream  tells 
the  lamb  down  stream  that  he  muddies  the  water, 
it  is  a  bad  case  for  the  lamb,  though  it  is  easy  to 
refute  the  assertion.  As  soon  as  power  talks  non- 
sense it  means  to  eat  its  victim.  And  it  does  not 
matter  whether  it  is  the  wolf  power  of  strength,  or 
the  stubbornness  of  the  mind  which  will  not  give 
way.  Proof,  however  plain,  cannot  take  an  un- 
willing irresponsible  mind  by  storm,  and  words  can 
never  be  certain  of  making  proof  plain.  Now 
throw  in  exasperated  self-love,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  conviction  cannot  follow  on  a  word-war ; 
since,  first  of  all,  you  are  not  sure  of  knocking 
your  adversary  down;  secondly,  he  cannot  be  made 
to  admit  he  is  knocked  down;  and,  lastly,  when 
he  is  knocked  down,  he  must  be  grateful  for  being 
knocked  down,  and  immediately  follow  his  knocker 
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down  with  loving  intelligent  submission,  and  affec- 
tionately wait  for  the  next  kick.  Hence  all  the 
boasts  of  demonstrative  truth,  and  intellectual  per- 
fection, and  logic,  are  false,  if  by  demonstrative 
truth  is  meant  truth  which  must  compel  belief. 
Apart  from  mathematics,  that  subject  is  a  very 
narrow  one,  or  very  superficially  treated,  which 
admits  of  being  dealt  with  in  this  precise  rigid 
way.  No  subject  connected  with  man  and  his 
destiny  admits  of  this  precision.  The  attempt  at 
precision,  and  argument  of  severe  and  flawless 
hardness,  in  such  subjects  convicts  the  user  either 
of  shallow  and  narrow  views  of  his  work,  or  igno- 
rance of  his  instruments  for  work,  or  disregard  of 
the  laws  of  mind  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  The 
body  is  not  a  greater  bar  to  free  flight  in  air,  than 
words  are  to  free  communication  of  thought  and 
feeling. 

Science  cannot  disregard  the  imperfection  of 
zuords. — This  want  of  direct  communication  be- 
tween minds,  and  the  very  imperfect  means  at  our 
disposal  for  impressing  full  and  real  images,  even 
when  our  own  perceptions  are  full  and  real, 
ought  never  for  a  moment  to  be  lost  sight  of  by 
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any  intelligent  honest  man.  Science  cannot  dis- 
regard such  a  fact.  The  vast  majority  of  man- 
kind neither  do,  nor  can,  have  any  accurate  per- 
ception of  words,  excepting  in  ordinary  routine,  or 
any  power  of  wielding  them  accurately.  The  very 
ablest,  the  great  poets  and  writers  of  all  time, 
can  do  but  little  with  such  tools,  compared  with 
what  they  feel  and  think.  When  we  come  to 
claims  of  philosophic  precision,  world  reform,  and 
intellectual  sovereignty,  it  is  impossible  to  state  too 
strongly  the  utter  uselessness  of  the  means  at 
man's  disposal  for  much  of  the  work  he  attempts 
to  do  with  them,  and  makes  believe  can  be  done 
with  them.  Man's  body  and  man's  words  are 
equally  cumbrous,  equally  ill  adapted  for  free  flight. 
No  mind  is  so  unbiassed  as  not  to  be  liable  to 
evade  disagreeable  statements,  and  no  subject 
which  touches  on  life  can  be  set  out  with  lo- 
gical and  exact  demonstration.  Trim  garden 
walks,  and  formal  walls,  are  out  of  place  as 
soon  as  a  small  and  artificial  range  is  passed. 
They  do  not  belong  to  kingdoms  and  worlds. 
Words  cannot  do  more  than  roughly  hint  the 
truths  we  feel  or  know   to  friendly  hearts.     This 
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power  lies  rather  in  the  magnetic  sympathy  of 
mind  with  mind  than  in  themselves.  It  would 
be  well  if  greater  pretences  were  not  made,  bet- 
ter still  if  the  idea  of  forcing  truth  and  knock- 
ing people  into  conviction  was  for  ever  given 
up.  At  all  events  the  limits  imposed  on  man 
by  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  disregarded 
with  impunity.  It  is  of  no  use  leaping  into  the 
air  because  we  wish  to  fly,  unless  nature  has 
given  wings.  It  is  worse  to  make  the  ignorant 
believe  it  is  done.  The  first  step  in  true  knowledge 
is  to  know,  and  knowing  not  to  conceal  either  from 
ourselves  or  others,  what  words  can  do,  and  what 
they  cannot  do,  to  admit  the  necessity  of  a  thought- 
stamp  for  good  mind-work,  to  confess  humbly 
that  words  are  fatally  defective,  and  that  a  true 
thought-stamp  does  not  exist.  An  erroneous  view 
of  words  is  error  everywhere,  for  all  knowledge 
passes  through  words.  But  words  are  poor  halt- 
ing cripples  compared  with  mind.  Science  cannot 
disregard  these  facts,  since  they  bear  with  such 
intense  and  overwhelming  power  on  the  para- 
mount question  what  is  the  true  progress  of  the 
human  race. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE  SECOND  POINT  TO  BE  CONSIDERED.  MIND,  THE 
GREAT  WIELDER  OF  WORDS,  PROVED  TO  BE  UTTERLY 
FEEBLE  COMPARED  WITH  THE  WORLD  IN  WHICH  IT  FINDS 
ITSELF. 

Words  must  be  considered  quite  incapable 
of  being  true  exponents  of  mind  and  feeling 
beyond  a  very  limited  extent.  Within  that  limited 
extent  lies  the  whole  daily  life  of  mankind  in 
general,  with  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  sorrows  and 
joys,  and  all  the  ordinary  communications  of  ordi- 
nary men.  Science  will  at  once  recognize  the 
truth  of  this.  Man's  position  in  the  world  cannot 
help  depending  on  his  one  channel  of  communi- 
cation, on  the  only  instrument  by  which  mind  and 
feeling  are  able  to  work  to  any  extent.  Science, 
when  it  makes  human  life  its  study,  will  not  neglect 
such  a  fact  in  determining  what  that  position  is. 
The  true  relations  between  life  and  the  means  by 
which  life  manifests  itself,  and  the  extent  to  which 
these  agencies  are  integral  parts  of  human  nature 
and  universal,  or  capable  of  being  separated,  parti)-, 
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or  wholly,  without  destroying  individuality,  are 
well  worthy  of  note.  As,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  words  and  language,  what  is  the  value  of  the 
three  facts, — first,  that  some  few  people  are  dumb  ? 
secondly,  that  mankind  have  a  serviceable  ave- 
rage language  with  its  use  ?  thirdly,  that  some 
few  have  a  special  power  of  language  ?  And  to 
these  may  be  added  a  fourth  question  :  what  is 
the  significance  of  the  fact  that  language  is  so 
utterly  defective  compared  with  what  it  has  to 
express  ?  The  position  occupied  by  the  human 
race  as  a  whole  must  be  determined  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  answers  to  these  questions. 

Mind  as  imperfect  in  its  zvety  as  words  are.  — 
Hitherto  the  measureless  superiority  of  mind  to 
the  words  through  which  it  must  declare  itself 
has  been  seen,  and  as  far  as  the  defects  pointed 
out  are  inherent  in  the  words,  and  dealt  with 
as  such,  they  do  not  inculpate  the  mind  their 
master.  But  the  moment  words  are  asserted  to 
be  able  to  do  what  they  cannot  do,  and  great 
readiness  is  shown  both  to  spin  and  to  be  caught 
in  word-cobwebs,  the  mind  is  implicated.  The 
solemn  gravity  with  which  the  last  great  spinner 
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stalks  out  and  proclaims  that  he  has  woven  a 
web,  and  any  gentlemanly  fly  who  will  walk  into 
his  parlour  will  find  the  round  world  caught  in  it, 
and  if  he  will  but  shut  one  eye  entirely,  screw 
up  the  other,  and  peep  through  the  little  glass  in 
the  corner,  will  see  all  its  inside,  is  only 
equalled  by  the  readiness  with  which  the  hearers 
flock  and  see — what  they  want  to  see,  with  pow- 
ers of  vision  immensely  improved  by  the  con- 
fident reiteration  of  the  showman  that  only  the 
stupid  look  with  two  eyes,  and  that  it  is  a  sign 
of  advanced  ideas  to  shut  one.  Tricks  of  words 
have  much  to  do  with  this.  The  spinner  is 
often  as  much  entangled  as  his  visitors,  and  does 
not  detect  the  double  meanings  and  all  the  other 
failings  involved  in  the  want  of  a  thought-stamp. 
But  obviously  there  is  a  great  weakness  in  the 
mind  which  can  be  deluded  by  its  own  tools, 
and  permit  itself  to  work  in  utter  disregard  of  its 
own  powers.  Nevertheless  this  is  the  case.  The 
mind  is  not  master  even  of  its  own  work,  but 
is  perpetually  liable  to  be  deceived  by  what  it  has 
itself  created. 

Mind,  a  unit  in  a  world  independent  of  it. — 
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Next  let  us  see  what  the  mind  is  compared 
with  the  Universe  in  which  it  finds  itself.  It 
is  a  very  curious  fact  that  meets  us  at  the  very 
first  step,  that  the  mind  even  of  a  child  no  sooner 
begins  reasoning  than  it  opens  on  questions  of 
Existence,  Creation  and  the  like. 

These  questions  always  remain  at  the  same 
distance.  It  is  infinitely  strange  that  the  mind 
finds  itself  obliged  to  accept  certain  great  truths 
which  nevertheless  it  can  neither  comprehend  nor 
explain.  Infinitely  strange  that  the  logical  mind 
must  accept  certain  axioms  as  it  were,  with- 
out proof,  or  its  logical  chain  cannot  begin  at 
all.  Infinitely  strange  that  inquisitive  mind  is 
brought  up  face  to  face  at  once  with  a  num- 
ber of  propositions  which  cannot  be  denied,  and 
which  cannot  be  mastered.  Many  start  at  a  later 
point  and  evade  this  great  perplexity.  But  there 
it  is,  for  all  that.  Mind  falls  back  dull,  dead- 
ened, broken-winged,  and  helpless,  as  soon  as  it 
attempts  to  measure  itself  with  any  of  the  great 
original  facts.  All  must  admit,  all  must  fall  back 
baffled  from  the  great  glass  precipices,  so  clear, 
so     high,    of    Infinity,    Eternity,    Self-Existence, 
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Creation  and  others.  There  is  no  beginning  for 
the  logical  mind  till  these  necessary  admissions 
are  made.  But  this  is  a  startling,  a  sobering  fact. 
Man  finds  himself  in  the  presence  of  realities  so 
vast  that  like  mountains  they  overtop  him  on 
every  side,  and  close  with  gigantic  walls  his  hori- 
zon. But  evident  and  visible  as  they  are,  he  gets 
no  nearer  to  them,  and  never  diminishes  their 
perceptible  distance.  They  are  very  close  and 
very  far  off  at  once.  As  he  advances,  they  recede, 
and  an  illimitable  ignorance  imprisons  man  by 
bein"-  illimitable.  There  is  no  bound  which  he 
can  reach ;  the  expanse  is  everywhere,  and  as 
there  is  no  bound,  there  is  no  door  out  of  which 
he  can  pass  and  know.  Not  only  powers  fail  to 
attain  to  any  nearer  point,  but  the  very  concep- 
tion of  power  and  possibility  fails  to  do  more 
than  show  absolute  immeasurable  failure  to  ima- 
gine any  closer  approach  to  what  is  so  plain  as 
a  statement  to  all.  Infinity,  Eternity,  Self-Exis- 
tence, Creation.  Wherever  the  mind  turns  it  is 
confronted  by  these.  The  mind  finds  a  prison 
so  endless  within  these  walls  that  all  hope  of  a 
beyond  dies;   it  finds  a  hopeless  endless  and  yet 
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confining  range  inside  which  it  is,  o'ermastered 
by  it,  and  not  the  master  of  it,  forced  to  ad- 
mit it,  and  unable  to  make  it  obey  its  laws  of 
thought.  This  utter,  absolute  subjection  to  o'er- 
mastering  realities  before  any  beginning  can  be 
made  at  all  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  set  aside 
by  the  student  of  Life-science. 

Man  a  speck  in  Creation. — Then,  whether  it  is 
admitted  or  evaded,  the  next  step  is  equally 
decisive  as  to  the  position  of  man  and  his  mind. 
As  soon  as  any  attempt  is  made  to  come  to 
any  definite  knowledge  concerning  the  world  in 
which  we  are,  the  inquirer  finds  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  order,  surrounded  by  countless 
worlds,  each  and  all  of  which  existed  before  he 
had  intelligence,  and  will  continue  to  exist  after 
he  has  gone,  as  they  have  done  before  he  came; 
which,  while  he  remains,  are  in  no  wise  affected 
by  his  knowledge,  great  or  small,  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  exist.  Yet  if  but  one  peb- 
ble, a  single  blade  of  grass,  baffled  the  powers  of 
a  really  wise  and  intelligent  being,  that  alone 
would  tell  unmistakeably  of  a  greater  Power  than 
himself.     As  a  fact,  the  ladybird  on  a  flower,  or 
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the  flower  itself,  are  not  more  powerless,  more 
absolutely  a  part  of  the  universe,  than  the  great- 
est philosopher  that  ever  lived,  who  stands  by 
them,  is  a  part  of  the  universe.  The  ignorance 
of  the  one,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  other,  are 
equally  far  off  from  taking  any  part  whatever 
in  the  carrying  on  the  everlasting  order  of  the 
worlds,  equally  incapable  of  altering  in  the  slight- 
est degree  the  smallest  of  the  manifold  world- 
arrangements  on  every  side.  All  goes  on  just 
the  same  in  the  great  organization,  whether  the 
ladybird  and  the  philosopher  are  alive  or  dead. 
They  are  but  two  of  the  countless  atoms  in 
existence.  If  the  whole  human  race  were  swept 
from  earth  to  day,  the  great  worlds  with  their 
other  life  would  do  their  work,  totally  regardless 
of  the  insignificant  loss.  The  ladybird  does  not 
make  the  sun  shine,  or  the  winds  breathe,  or  the 
rain  water  the  earth,  or  the  stars  wind  on  their 
course,  or  the  hedges  blow,  or  flowers  gleam 
in  the  grass,  or  any  one  of  the  innumerable 
things  that  are  done  or  exist,  be  they  great  or 
small,  animate  or  inanimate.  No  more  does  the  phi- 
losopher. The  knowledge  of  the  philosopher,  what  is 
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it  ?  This  a  question  which  ought  to  be  answer- 
ed. But  whatever  it  is,  it  obviously  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  carrying-on  of  the  system  of  the 
worlds.  The  water-beetle  in  an  aquarium  is  as 
much  sovereign  of  the  glass  globe  and  its  con- 
tents— in  which  indeed  he  does  play  pretty  pranks, 
to  the  great  discomfort  of  his  neighbours  whom 
he  eats — as  the  philosopher  on  the  earth.  The 
water-beetle  did  not  make  the  globe,  or  put 
in  the  water  in  which  he  careers  so  gaily,  still 
less  is  he  lord  of  the  wide  world  outside.  He 
has  the  use  of  certain  elements,  so  also  has  the 
philosopher ;  he  cannot  do  anything  excepting 
destroy,  so  also  cannot  the  philosopher.  The 
power  of  both,  when  measured  with  the  world 
in  which  they  both  are,  is  identical  in  kind, 
though  differing  in  degree.  Neither  can  change 
one  particle  of  the  conditions  of  existence  which 
they  find.  There  is  no  power  in  man  which 
affects  the  world  any  more  than  there  is  in 
the  beetle.  Man's  power  affects  himself  alone. 
Man's  knowledge  is  confined  to  an  examining 
and  dissecting  power,  which  is  wanting  apparently 
in  the  beetle  and  the  ladybird,  but   man's  know- 
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ledge  affects  nothing  but  man  himself,  and  only 
affects  himself  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects he  deals  with  permits. 

The  power  of  Man  permissive. — Now,  sub- 
jects are  either  beneath  man,  in  which  case  nothing 
he  can  do  in  examining  them  can  raise  him,  or  in 
any  real  way  make  him  better ;  or  they  are  above 
him,  in  which  case  it  is  not  possible  that  he  should 
acquire  any  knowledge  at  all,  excepting  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Power  above,  and  by  following  out  the 
way  the  Power  above  intends  to  be  followed.  This 
is  evident.  The  student  of  Life-science  cannot 
begin  without  admitting  this.  The  mind  must 
either  be  dealing  with  its  own  property,  in  which 
case  nothing  it  deals  with  can  make  it  more  than 
it  was  before;  or  with  somebody  else's  property, 
in  which  case  it  is  not  possible  to  wrest  anything 
out  of  the  stronger  Hand,  unless  the  Hand  chooses 
to  give  it ;  and  the  Hand  may  choose  to  give, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  questioner,  good  or 
evil;  but  in  any  case  only  gives  what  it  chooses, 
only  reveals  the  revelation  it  thinks  fit  to  reveal. 
The  question  therefore,  whether  the  beetle  in 
the  globe  is  supreme,  or  something  else  to  which 
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the  globe  belongs,  cannot  be  neglected.  It  is  of 
some  importance  in  arriving  at  the  history  of  the 
globe. 

The  knozvlcdge  of  the   limits  of  a   subject  all- 
imp07'tant. — No  knowledge  is  so  valuable  to  a  true 
mind  as  the  knowledge  at  the  beginning  of  how  to 
begin,  and  what  can  be  done.     This  prevents  many- 
fallacies  from  having  any  power  at  all,  for  it  directs 
the  attention  to  the  weak  point,  and  as  soon    as 
that  is  done  the  delusion  vanishes.     It  has   often 
been    stated    that    no    chain    is    stronger   than    its 
weakest  link,  which  of  course  is  true  if  the  chain  is 
held  at  both  its  ends.     But  in  argument  this  is  not 
the  case,  and  the  fallacy  is  practically  of  the  most 
pernicious  kind.     For  if  all  strain  can  be  taken  off 
the  weak  links,  a  chain  may  be  as  strong  for  the 
purpose  it  is  applied  to  as  its  strongest  links.    And 
in  argument  the  confusion  always  arises  from  the 
speaker   or   hearer   passing    over   the   weak    links 
without    strain.     It    is    more    delusive    still    if  the 
challenger  can   persuade  his  antagonist   to    grasp 
the    chain    some   links    beyond    the    unsafe   point, 
and  get  him  to  test  it  then,  link  by  link,  onwards. 
And   this  is  always  done  when   men   set  to  work 
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on  the  world-problem  as  if  they  were  supreme 
masters  of  it,  and  had  only  to  search,  to  find  it  all 
beneath  them.  Whereas  the  great  problem-words — 
Eternity,  Creation,  and  others,  which  are  left  out — 
at  once-  throw  the  inquirer  down  to  a  hopeless 
depth  of  incapacity  compared  with  the  universe 
he  inquires  into ;  and,  however  plain  they  seem, 
are  names  of  impassable  barriers,  terms  for  total 
ignorance. 

To  know  our  ignorance,  the  beginning  of  true 
progress, — This  ignorance  must  be  admitted,  as  well 
as  the  absolute  limitation  to  knowledge  involved  in 
our  being  in  a  world  which  does  not  belong  to  us, 
before  any  real  advance  in  Life-science  can  be 
made.  This  limitation  amounts  to  no  less  than 
the  serious  fact,  that  all  knowledge  must  be  per- 
missive— that  nothing  can  be  found  out  at  all  unless 
the  stronger  Owner  allows  it.  The  mind  also  must 
admit  that  it  can  only  find  out  by  its  own  powers 
that  which  is  beneath  those  powers,  and  capable 
therefore  of  being  mastered  by  them.  But  this 
puts  all  such  discoveries  into  one  sweeping  cate- 
gory of  things  useful  perhaps,  but  incapable  of  really 
making  man  in  essence  and  nature  better,  other- 
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wise  they  would  not  be  below  him,  and  such  as  his 
own  efforts  could  master. 

Intellect  can  only  analyse  existing  things. — A 
little  analytical  power  is,  in  fact,  the  furthest  point 
the  mind  of  itself  can  get  to.  Mind  will  do  well  to 
arrive  at  a  clear  conclusion  as  to  what  knowledge 
is,  and  how  far  it  reaches.  And  it  will  do  well  not 
to  call  a  little  analysis  knowledge.  What  does 
man  really  know  when  he  says  water  is  composed 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ?  What  is  oxygen  ? 
What  is  hydrogen  ?  Let  Science  decompose  them 
fifty  times,  Science  comes  to  a  name  at  last,  and 
has  to  stop  short  and  call  a  name  knowledge. 
Man's  body  is  not  more  an  atom  in  the  material 
universe,  than  his  mind  is,  compared  with  the  In- 
telligence which  surrounds  him  everywhere,  which 
has  made  what  he  analyses,  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  moves,  totally  incapable  of  altering  the  smallest 
condition  of  the  life  of  the  smallest  creature,  totally 
unmissed,  when  in  a  few  short  years  he  drops  out 
of  the  place  he  has  held  in  it  These  are  facts  not 
to  be  disregarded  by  a  reasoning  being :  only 
babies  stretch  out  their  hands  for  the  moon. 
These  facts  must  be  accepted  if  any  real  progress 
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is  to  be  made,  and  the  observance  of  them  may  be 
the  cause  of  very  real  progress  in  most  humble 
hands.  For  the  stronger  a  man  is  who  is  striding 
on  the  wrong  path,  the  farther  every  step  takes 
him  from  his  goal,  whilst  a  weak  man  on  the  right 
path  gets  on.  And  if  this  is  the  case  when  the 
strength  is  real,  how  much  worse  must  it  be  to 
pretend  to  powers  which  do  not  exist?  To  use 
the  mind  in  utter  disregard  of  what  the  mind 
can  do,  and  what  the  instruments  of  mind  can 
do,  is  a  sort  of  madness.  To  make  believe  that 
the  great  Infinities  are  servants  and  slaves  of 
man  is  madness.  To  assert  that  analytical  know- 
ledge of  a  very  limited  kind  is  a  mastery  over 
Creation  is  the  baby  stretching  out  its  hand  for 
the  moon. 

Science  must  accept  facts :  words  are  imperfect, 
mind  is  imperfect. — The  scientific  student,  if  in 
earnest,  cannot  disregard  the  great  facts — that 
the  only  means  of  communicating  knowledge, 
words,  are  miserably  imperfect  as  soon  as  they 
get  beyond  rough  common  work — that  the  mind 
is  as  imperfect,  compared  with  the  universe  in 
which  it  finds  itself,  as  words  are,  compared  with 
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mind,  nay,  much  more  so — and  that  the  know- 
ledge which  the  mind  of  itself  can  arrive  at 
is,  as  might  be  expected  from  these  conditions, 
limited  entirely  to  a  low  and  inferior  range,  and 
very  imperfect  even  within  that  limit.  It  is 
quite  true  that  there  is  inexhaustible  interest  in 
such  pursuits,  for  the  discoveries  are  fitted  to  the 
capacity  of  the  discoverers ;  it  is  quite  true  that 
mental  powers  are  delightfully  tasked  and  re- 
warded by  such  research  and  its  results  ;  but  the 
student  of  Life-science  has  not  to  consider  the 
pleasure  or  utility  of  this  or  that  branch  of  learn- 
ing. His  subject  is  man  and  man's  life,  the 
whole  human  race,  not  a  part  of  it — the  wholj 
human  race  in  all  time  past,  present,  and  future, 
not  some  favoured  individuals  in  some  one  period 
or  periods.  Every  theory,  pursuit,  or  learning, 
must  be  brought  at  once  to  the  touchstone,  Does 
it  affect  all  mankind  ?  if  so,  how  ?  And  in 
taking  stand  on  this,  the  student  of  Life-science 
is  sure  of  his  ground,  and  as  soon  as  he  begins 
to  move  is  able  to  arrive  at  real  results  in 
testing  the  value  of  words,  mind,  and  know- 
ledge, and  their  pretensions,  true  or  false.     There 
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must  be  a  reason  for  the  strange  position  as- 
signed to  words,  mind,  and  knowledge  when 
this  test  has  been  applied,  and  the  facts  are 
clearly  seen.  Certainly  no  student  of  Life  can 
disregard  those  facts,  or  believe  them  to  be  with- 
out significance. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  THIRD  POINT  IS  THE  WORLD  IN  WHICH  BOTH 
INSTRUMENT  AND  POWERS  ARE  TO  BE  EXERCISED. 
MATTER  AND   LIFE  DISTINCT.      LIFE  NOT   MATERIAL. 

WORDS,  the  instrument  of  mind,  have  been  shown 
to  be  very  defective,  compared  with  the  mind  that 
uses  them  ;  and  the  mind  has  been  shown  to  be 
very  defective,  compared  with  the  universe  on  and 
in  which  it  is  to  be  exercised.  These  laws  of 
Nature  ought  to  decide  the  manner  in  which  both 
should  work.  The  Science  of  Life  must  take  ac- 
count of  such  facts  in  framing  any  definition  of 
the  true  work  of  man  and  true  progress. 

Words  a  great  riddle. — What  then  are  words  ? 
Some  of  their  properties  and  uses  have  been  stated. 
But  what  do  we  really  know  of  them?  Science 
answers  promptly  that  they  are  undulations  of  air, 
and  talks  of  laws  of  sound,  and  states  the  facts 
observed  about  air  and  sound,  and  tickets  them, 
and  goes  off  to  something  else,  as  if  a  door  had 
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been  opened  and  an  explanation  given,  instead  of 
a  door  shut,  and  the  truth  behind  it.  What  is 
air  and  sound  ?  Why  should  the  wind  which  dries 
a  puddle,  or  overthrows  a  tree,  by  any  conceivable 
movement  or  pressure  be  any  thing  but  wind  in 
motion,  or  wind  pressed  ?  Ex  niJiilo  nihil  has  long 
been  an  axiom  in  science.  Air  therefore  as  long 
as  nothing  is  added  to  it  remains  air.  How  comes 
it,  then,  that  the  movements  of  a  box  called  a 
mouth,  without  adding  anything  that  can  be  seen, 
touched,  weighed,  measured,  or  tested  in  any  way, 
should  knock  life  and  spirit-meaning  into  air; 
and  that  air,  thus  made- the  vehicle  of  what  can 
neither  be  seen,  touched,  weighed,  measured,  or 
tested  in  any  way,  should  rush  into  a  twisted 
cavern  called  an  ear,  and  there  deposit  its  strange, 
impalpable,  burdenless  burden  of  thought  in  the 
thought-reservoir  of  another  mind  ?  What  is  it 
that  is  in  the  air,  when  the  air  is  words,  which  was 
not  in  the  air  before?  Science  answers,  Nothing. 
Yet  there  is  what  we  cannot  tell,  though  we  feel 
it.  There  is  a  birth  from  man's  mind,  graspless 
and  viewless  like  his  mind,  and  no  instrument 
can  in  any  way  reach  it. 
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Emphasis  an  action  of  Life. — It  is  not  only  the 
speaking    of   fresh   words    that    has    this   strange 
power  of  mind,  the  same  words  with  the  emphasis 
altered  convey  entirely  different  ideas.     What  is 
emphasis,  that  this  should  be  the  case?     Take  the 
sentence  "  Did  you  give  me  this  information  yester- 
day ?"     The  meaning  alters  according  as  the  stress 
is  laid  on  one  word  or  another.     But  stress  does 
not  make  air  different.     Yet  it  is  different.    What 
is  it  that  thus  defies  our  search  ?    Is  it  living  ?   is 
it  dead  ?    If  it   is   living,   how  comes    it    that    the 
words   themselves    perish   in   a  moment,   and  are 
never  anything  but   feelingless   common    air?     If 
dead,  how  comes  it  that  they  burn  with  thought, 
touch  hearts,  teach,  rule,  pass  on  from  life  to  life, 
always    in    communion   with    life,   and   sometimes, 
once  spoken,  never  again  drop  out  of  heart-sove- 
reignty?    Reason   tells    us   that   words   are   more 
than  mere  air.     Science  tells  us  that,  scientifically, 
they  are   nothing  but  mere  air.     Reason  tells  us 
that  human  life  and  human  feeling  is  in  the  air, 
and  passes  into  other  lives  and  feelings  by  this 
means.     True,  but  this  is  no  nearer  an  explana- 
tion than  the  simple  statement  that  words  are  a 
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strange  power,  and  a  riddle  without  an  answer. 
What  is  it  passes?  and  how?  What  is  human 
life  in  itself?  What  is  it  in  this  power  of  passing 
out,  without  being  diminished,  into  external 
matter  without  increasing  it,  whilst  all  the  time 
we  feel  there  has  been  a  new  creation  ? 

Who  shall  answer  this?  It  is  a  mystery,  in 
which,  by  a  perpetual  acted  parable,  we  get  nearer 
perhaps  than  we  ever  shall  in  any  other  way  to 
the  knowledge  of  our  ignorance  of  the  great  un- 
known nature  of  life  and  spirit.  Matter  is  plain 
enough,  and  as  we  men  only  move  matter  by 
material  agency,  that  is  to  say,  matter  external 
to  ourselves,  it  is  hard  to  make  our  feeble  minds 
think  that  the  original  moving  Power  can  by 
no  possibility  be  matter.  But  in  words  there  is 
a  dim,  far-off,  creative  action,  by  which  thought 
makes  matter  its  servant  without  in  any  way 
changing  its  properties  as  such.  In  this  daily 
wonder  we  do  see,  we  do  know,  that  common  air, 
remaining  all  the  while  common  air,  of  the  same 
weight,  composition,  and  density  as  before,  sud- 
denly becomes  instinct  for  a  moment  with  life, 
is  made  a  connecting  bridge  between  two  different 
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life-fountains  or  more,  and  passes  life  across  to 
life,  we  know  not  how,  yet  we  know  it  is  so  as 
well  as  we  know  anything.  What  it  is  that  passes — 
common  as  the  fact  is,  and  intelligible  in  a  broad 
general  way  as  the  statement  is,  that  thought 
passes — no  one  can  tell.  Still  less  can  it  be  told 
how  it  passes.  The  idea  that  air,  totally  un- 
changed as  air,  receives  nothing,  but  yet  carries 
everything,  is  simply  incomprehensible ;  but  it  is 
a  plain  fact,  that  man  does  have  this  power  over 
air,  and  can  make  it  serve  him  as  a  carrier  of 
mind,  and  a  life  power. 

Science  is  baffled  by  these  facts,  which  show 
mans  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  Life. — The  com- 
mon properties  and  workings  of  air  are  known. 
The  common  properties  and  workings  of  mind 
and  life  are  known.  But  what  air  is,  and  what 
life  is,  no  one  knows  scientifically,  and  can  only 
observe  how  they  act.  And  this  observation 
teaches  us  the  strange  fact,  that  man  is  able  to 
make  the  air  a  vehicle  of  his  own  life-intelligence. 
And  though  we  are  infinitely  far  off  from  having 
power  to  create  anything,  or  make  an  independent 
living  being,  yet,  when  we  send  out  words,  we  do 
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send  out  a  new  creation  of  something  that  is  a  life- 
power  though  it  is  not  alive;  a  life-power,  as  being 
freighted  with  life  and  capable  of  communicating 
that  which  belongs  to  life,  but  not  living,  as  having 
no  independent  moving  power  apart  from  man. 
We  become  assured  by  this  strange  tying  together 
of  thought  and  matter,  in  which  each  keeps  quite 
distinct,  of  something  within  us  able  to  put  a  sort  of 
life  into  that  which  before  had  none,  and  which 
shows  no  sign  of  having  received  it  by  any  change 
of  structure.  This  may  lead  us  to  a  dim,  far-off 
conception  of  the  infinity  of  ignorance  that  lies  be- 
tween us  and  the  knowledge  of  spirit  in  its  subtler 
essence.  If  we  cannot  by  the  greatest  effort  bring 
home  to  our  understandings  the  manner  of  the 
operation  of  life  in  words  which  we  use  so  freely, 
and  which  are  our  own  doing ;  how  shall  we  arrive 
at  the  inner  essence  of  spirit  above  us,  and  indepen- 
dent of  us,  with  which  possibly  we  have  nothing  in 
common,  which,  so  far  from  proceeding  from  us,  may 
not  even  let  down  a  far-off  link  by  which  we  might 
touch  the  most  distant  hint  of  what  it  really  is  ?  At 
least  the  mystery  of  life  in  words  must  make  us 
know  the  broad  distinction  between  life  and  matter. 
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Life  independent  of  laws  of  matter. — No  one 
can  help  seeing  in  this  perpetual  letting  loose  of 
words  the  curious  power  by  which  mind,  intelligent 
life,  is  entirely  independent  of  the  laws  of  the  ma- 
terial world  in  its  manifestation  and  essential  nature, 
though  it  makes  itself  known  by  matter.  It  acts 
on  matter  as  a  superior,  and,  whilst  adding  nothing 
to  it,  diminishing  nothing  from  itself,  entirely  alters 
the  whole  character  of  the  matter  it  deals  with,  and 
is  felt  as  a  great  and  paramount  power,  known,  re- 
cognized, obeyed,  without  giving  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  its  presence  which  any  material  organ  or 
instrument  can  bring  to  account.  Science  cannot 
neglect  this  fact. 

The  mystery  of  written  words. — Perhaps  the 
mere  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  intelligent  life, 
this  broad  distinction  between  life  and  matter,  and 
the  marvellous  creative  power  of  life  with  its  impal- 
pable eluding  of  grasp,  and  refusal  to  be  measured, 
weighed,  and  spied  out,  is  still  better  seen  when  we 
take  words  in  their  petrified  form  of  writing.  For 
here  the  life-link  is  farther  off  still.  What  is  the 
existence,  the  Avhatever-you-please-to-call-it,  which 
travels  across  four  thousand  years  out  of  the  mind, 
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say,  of  Moses  to  us,  and  speaks  freshly  to  you  and 
me?  "Oh  there  is  none:  you  are  only  dealing  with 
symbols,"  answers  science.  Very  well,  so  be  it.  But 
symbols  of  what?  What  part  of  Moses  comes  to  us 
in  this  way  ?  What  is  the  original  germ  ?  Do  words 
symbolize  his  hands,  his  feet,  his  tongue,  or  his 
brain?  Are  these  black  crooked  shapes  imitations, 
similarities,  pictures,  anything  of  anything,  that  can 
be  put  into  visible  form,  and  seen,  and  weighed, 
and  measured?  Do  the  characters  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  as  such,  contain  any  conceivable  element  of 
life  ?  What  then  do  they  contain  ?  What  is  it,  reader, 
you  are  reading  now?  Very  wonderful  are  these 
mind-waifs,  these  floating  thoughts  on  the  stream  of 
time,  these  indestructible  messengers ;  a  ghostly 
band  on  material  rafts,  visible  spirit-forms,  where 
the  form  has  no  natural  relation  to  the  spirit  it  bears ; 
untiring  couriers,  so  familiar,  and  so  baffling,  as 
soon  as  we  endeavour  to  fix  their  exact  being  and 
whereabouts.  The  simple  fact  is  plain  enough,  that 
the  immaterial  thoughts  and  feelings  of  man  do 
launch  themselves  and  travel  in  this  way,  are  let 
loose  and  set  adrift  with  a  strange  life-germ  of  their 
own.     But  that  the  mind  should  be  able  to  catch  a 
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wave  of  air,  and  ride  on  it  in  this  nondescript  way, 
or  seize  on  letter  shapes  and  make  them  do  its  bid- 
ding so  curiously  and  fully  as  it  does,  this  may  be 
plain  as  a  fact  and  familiar  enough;  but  how  much 
further  do  we  get  in  the  endeavour  to  find  out 
the  nature  of  words  and  the  connexion  between 
mind  and  matter? 

Aliform  is  a  language,  all  language  life  in  form. 
— Suppose  we  assert,  as  is  true,  that  this  word- 
nature  is  only  one  form  out  of  many  taken  by  mind, 
and  by  which  mind  declares  itself;  that  is  another 
fact  stated  of  word-nature,  but  nothing  more  ;  a 
fact  which  rather  serves  to  throw  light  on  all 
material  shapes  than  on  the  words  themselves. 
The  words  of  man  declare  distinctly  that  man 
has  spoken  them,  and  not  only  so,  but  they  de- 
clare distinctly  the  sort  of  man  that  has  spoken 
them.  Mind  is  impressed  upon  them;  but  the 
impress  of  mind,  for  good  or  evil,  is  upon  every- 
thing that  man  touches.  The  things  touched,  as 
long  as  they  last,  speak  of  him  and  his  touch. 
When  man  puts  his  mind-birth  into  a  picture- 
shape,  or  a  statue,  or  a  building,  or  a  tune,  these 
also  arc  all  voices,  if  they  may  be  called  so,  voices, 
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which  cry  to  the  understanding  concerning  the 
being  who  made  them,  which  tell  of  his  power,  his 
wisdom,  his  skill,  or  the  contrary,  but  always  tell 
of  him,  of  what  he  is.  Nay,  when  he  makes  an 
earthenware  dish,  a  broken  fragment  of  that  dish 
a  thousand  years  hence  tells  as  truly  of  mind 
employed,  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  language  as 
distinct  as  the  most  glorious  poem  or  building. 
Every  shape  made  by  man  is  a  voice  which  tells 
of  him  to  the  eye  more  or  less  perfectly.  Every 
such  form  is  spirit  speaking  as  far  as  it  is  form  at 
all.  Each  shape  is  the  external  manifestation  of 
life  in  action,  or  that  has  acted.  This  is  so  much 
the  case  with  the  meanest  work  of  man,  that  a 
polished  flint  becomes  the  strongest  evidence  of 
man  thousands  of  years  after  the  hand  that  polish- 
ed it  has  crumbled  into  dust.  And  the  reason  of 
this  is  plain.  The  working  of  intelligent  life 
changing  a  previous  shape  is  evident.  There  is  a 
known  order,  and  a  change  in  that  known  order 
which  can  be  accounted  for  in  only  one  way.  Design 
can  be  seen  in  every  form  made  by  man,  and  thus 
every  form  made  by  man  tells  of  him.  Every 
form  is  thought  made  visible  and  given  a  body, 
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as  truly  as  words  are  embodied  thought.  And 
all  forms  ought  to  be  judged  according  to  the  kind 
of  thought  they  declare.  Man  always  puts  part  of 
himself  into  every  shape  he  makes  as  truly  as  he 
does  into  words,  and  in  just  as  puzzling  a  way. 

Inorganic  matter  a  language. — The  argument 
however  does  not  stop  here.  Immaterial  life 
speaks  in  every  form  made  by  man.  There  is  a 
mind-birth.  How  can  man  who  reasons  on  this 
withhold  the  same  conviction  of  a  mind-birth  made 
evident  in  every  form  organic  or  inorganic  which 
meets  him  in  these  worlds?  If  the  forms  did  not 
make  themselves,  it  must  be  so.  If  they  did,  every 
form  is  an  intelligent  living  power,  and,  however 
senseless  it  may  seem,  gifted  with  a  power  superior 
to  man.  A  stone  for  example  is  more  intelligent 
than  man  if  it  made  itself,  for  it  has  made  what 
man  cannot  make.  But  if  matter,  however  subtle, 
never  moves  unless  it  is  set  in  motion,  it  cannot 
have  made  itself;  and,  if  that  be  true,  all  these 
material  shapes  are  voices  telling  of  their  maker. 
The  worlds  and  all  the  things  on  the  globe,  each 
and  all  made  in  accordance  with  an  intelligent 
plan,  are    a    language.     Intelligent    life  speaks  in 
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them,  and  all  forms  are  seen  to  be  in  a  fashion 
animate,  either  really  so,  as  being  the  casket  of 
life  to  living  creatures;  or  symbolically  so,  as 
expressive  of  life  and  intelligence,  a  speech  of  God, 
a  language  by  which  He  declares  Himself  to 
beings  incapable  of  seeing  Him  in  other  ways. 
Thus  we  are  brought  inevitably  to  the  conclusion 
that  matter  and  life  are  distinct;  that  material 
form  is  nothing  else  but  intelligent  life  making 
itself  known  outwardly ;  and  that  all  we  see  is  a 
language  appealing  to  the  senses,  one  vast  cease- 
less speech  of  unseen  spirit  which  moves,  or  forms, 
or  has  formed,  what  otherwise  w^ould  be  still,  or 
non-existent;  and  which  makes  use  not  only  of 
air  but  of  every  kind  of  matter  to  declare  its  will, 
just  as  man  makes  use  not  only  of  air  but  of 
stone,  wood,  colours,  and  other  matters,  in  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  painting,  music,  and  is  not  con- 
fined to  words  for  his  speech.  All  that  declares  in- 
telligent mind  is  language,  and  all  matter  therefore 
is  a  speech.  All  of  it  is  the  "  God  said"  of  Crea- 
tion. The  very  dust  beneath  our  feet  is  thought. 
The  whole  work  of  Science  presupposes  this 
basis.     For  what  is  science  but  the  mind  of  man 
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trying  to  read  the  hidden  message  contained  in 
matter?  If  matter  was  simple,  and  there  was  no 
trace  of  mind  in  it,  there  would  be  nothing  for  mind 
to  read.  Science  therefore  studies  matter  because 
it  is  a  language,  and  for  no  other  reason. 

Beauty,  what  it  is,  what  high  art  ought  to  be. — 
The  theory  of  beauty  rests  on  this  truth  as  its  first 
principle.  Beauty  is  the  expression  of  the  mind  of 
God  seen  through  a  material  medium.  All  we 
behold  is  beautiful  in  proportion  as  it  is  expressive 
of  mind,  and  of  noble  mind.  This  is  the  case  in 
what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  inanimate  creation. 
Man  reads  the  expression  of  mind  in  mountain 
and  sea,  in  forest,  plain,  and  river.  Sky  and  earth 
combine  to  compose  the  message.  The  gladness 
or  the  gloom  gives  a  soul  as  it  were  to  the  land- 
scape, breathing  in  tracts  of  light  and  shade  across 
the  varying  scene  till  all  appears  to  live.  Gentle 
presences  as  of  mercy  seem  to  pass  amongst  the 
noon-day  hills  and  linger  on  their  slopes,,  filling 
the  hollows  of  the  earth  with  grace,  and  softening 
the  mood  of  sun-smitten  crags.  Man  looks,  and 
his  spirit  answers  to  spirit,  and  interprets  the 
handwriting   of  the    Supreme   Intelligence.     This 
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is  the  theory  of  beauty.  And  not  the  least  proof 
that  spirit  reads  spirit  in  the  beauty  of  earth  and 
sky  consists  in  the  fact  that  this  language  is  quite 
unintelligible  to  those  whose  spirits  are  not  in 
unison  with  it,  and  was  totally  unknown  to  the 
intellectual  heathen  in  heathen  days,  who  never 
read  a  line  of  earth's  great  parable,  never  loved 
it,  or  watched  for  its  message,  but  only  took  the 
pleasures  of  sense  from  it,  as  indeed  the  intellectual 
heathen  still  continues  to  do.  If  there  is  nothing- 
more  than  meets  the  eye,  all  would  receive  the 
same  stamp  from  what  they  see,  for  all  see  the 
same  things.  But  the  spirit  language  and  the 
life  is  not  readable  by  any  power  but  spirit  sym- 
pathy. All  see  the  outside,  but  spirit  alone  can 
interpret  spirit;  so  whole  generations  pass  away 
without  reading  what  all  see.  There  is  more  than 
the  outside.  Or  rather  the  outside  is  a  manu- 
script, in  which  some  can  only  perceive  the  illu- 
minated letters,  and  curiously  wonder  at  their 
shape  and  colour,  in  total  ignorance  of  all  but 
this.  Others  again  decipher  broken  bits  and 
sentences,  as  in  a  foreign  language,  and  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  mind   within;  but   others,    in   the 
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fulness  of  love  and  knowledge,  read  the  great 
poem,  and  are  penetrated  with  its  meaning,  and 
raise  their  own  minds  to  its  level,  so  that  mind 
daily  more  and  more  unriddles  the  secrets  of 
mind,  and  glows  with  its  light.  For  the  highest 
beauty  is  the  innermost  life  and  truth  of  the 
highest  mind  expressed  in  outward  significance, 
the  uttermost  expression  of  noble  thought,  and 
is  far  removed  from  that  prettiness  which  meaner 
minds  mistake  for  it,  far  removed  from  mere 
surface  grace:  it  is  a  language  in  which  all  can 
see  the  coloured  letters,  but  none  can  understand 
the  meaning  or  produce  any  great  work  in  it,  who 
have  not  insight  into  the  spirit  of  the  writing 
through  humbly  learning  as  a  pupil  to  read  it 
aright.  Spirit  is  only  interpreted  by  spirit,  but 
the  outside  is  seen  by  all  alike. 

What  an  artist  ought  to  aim  at,  and  why. — 
This  will  be  the  case  still  more  in  the  realms  of 
life.  If  earth,  and  stone,  and  tree,  and  river, 
speak  to  intelligent  minds,  much  more  will  there 
be  speech  in  the  higher  world  of  humanity,  where 
matter  is  a  servant  of  servants,  obedient  to  feeling 
and  life.     Expression   of   noble  feeling  and  noble 
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life  must  be  the  only  true  beauty  there.  The 
whole  question  rests  on  the  power  to  see  what  is 
noble.  In  a  perfect  world  every  shape  must  be 
true,  every  form  must  declare  its  message  truly, 
and  be  what  it  seems  to  be,  and  every  eye  and 
ear  will  read,  and  hear,  and  interpret,  aright. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  on  earth,  whether  it  be 
that  the  forms  are  imperfect,  or  the  power  of 
reading  is  imperfect.  There  are  lying  types  of 
form  and  sound,  and  lying  blemishes  of  eye  and 
ear  and  heart,  as  much  as  there  are  lies  spoken 
by  man  to  man  in  words.  Discernment,  therefore, 
and  a  true  spirit  is  necessary.  A  watchful,  patient 
spirit  of  love  can  alone  pierce  behind  the  veil  and 
see  true  beauty  where  grosser,  weaker,  prouder 
minds  find  only  what  is  common  and  base. 
Subtle  truth  of  expression  embodying  noble 
thought  or  noble  feeling  will  be  beautiful  to  the 
true  heart.  This  does  not  vary  with  the  judg- 
ment or  want  of  judgment  of  the  spectator,  but 
is  a  true  quality  independent  of  man's  opinion. 
The  lowest  type  is  mere  outward  delicacy  of  form, 
surface  lines  that  make  shape,  and  are  almost  or, 
we  may  say,  entirely  empty  of  life  expression  in 
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themselves,  and  only  show  delicacy  of  proportion 
in  the  matter.  This  kind  of  beauty  is  preemi- 
nently heathen.  The  heathen  worshipped  it,  and 
in  their  works  brought  it  to  an  admirable  perfec- 
tion of  linear  grace.  The  heathen  were  right  in 
their  devotion  to  this,  the  highest  point  they  could 
reach,  a  worship  of  the  shape  of  the  letters  in  the 
great  book.  Modern  art,  to  a  great  extent,  is  still 
heathen,  busy  amongst  the  letter  shapes,  and  the 
prettinesses  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  graceful 
sweep  of  lines,  quite  regardless  of  the  meaning, 
whether  there  is  none  at  all,  or  a  base  and  con- 
temptible thought  underlying  the  shapes  pro- 
duced. This  is  sometimes  done  ignorantly,  as  a 
child  might  write  a  vile  word  in  a  foreign  language 
not  knowing  it  to  be  vile  ;  sometimes  intentionally 
to  gain  the  immediate  praise  of  low  minds.  But 
modern  heathenism  can  never  be  great  though  it 
may  be  popular.  Empty  line- worship  does  not 
embody  the  excellence  of  modern  life  in  its  work, 
and  cannot  advance.  The  modern  idea  is  subtle 
expression  of  noble  thought.  First  this  is  shown 
in  forms  which  only  reveal  capacity  for  expres- 
sion ;    then,    as   spirit  power  prevails,  it  will  rise 
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through  all  ranges  of  expressive,  speaking,  living 
faces,  where  feeling,  high  and  pure,  shines  through, 
and  the  perfection  of  outline  is  done  away  by  the 
hollows  of  great  thought,  or  noble  suffering,  of 
manly  daring,  or  patient  endurance,  or  watchful 
love,  which  all  destroy  the  roundness  and  the 
bloom  in  order  to  let  life,  and  the  glory  of  life 
and  thought,  prevail  over  the  animal  excellence  of 
linear  form.  In  this  way  the  beauty  of  noble 
expression  goes  on  until  it  culminates  in  the 
idea  of  the  glorified  heavenly  vision,  in  which  all 
sense  of  form  as  mere  form  is  lost,  and  "the 
countenance  is  as  the  sun  shineth  in  his  strength." 
Where  rays  of  light  and  expression  as  an  atmo- 
sphere of  glory,  feeling,  and  power,  glow  and  burn, 
not  formless,  but  yet  the  very  feet  are  "  as  the  fine 
brass  in  the  furnace ; "  for  vivid  inward  power 
shines  out  and  defies  any  attempt  to  fix  definite 
outline  on  it,  or  tie  it  down  for  the  eye  to  seize. 
The  highest  beauty  speaks  by  a  radiant  effluence 
of  visible  mind.  No  human  art  can  represent 
this ;  but  it  serves  to  indicate  the  standard  towards 
which  art  should  work.  The  pretty  letters  have 
been  copied  long  enough. 
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Retrograde  art,  grown  up  babies. — The  highest 
ideal  for  ever  and  ever  must  be  the  highest  outward 
expression  of  the  highest  life.  The  highest  realisa- 
tion in  each  generation  must  depend  on  the  high- 
est form  of  expression  within  sight  of  each  genera- 
tion. And  that  depends  on  the  highest  point 
reached  by  the  general  life  of  that  generation.  As 
mankind  advance  in  truth  of  life,  each  generation 
will  advance  in  nobility  of  expression.  The  highest 
realisation  then  is  progressive;  and  the  masterpiece 
of  a  past  age  can  never  be  true  a  second  time. 
The  goal  is  always  ahead,  never  behind.  The 
successful  grasping  the  subtlest  truth  of  the  expres- 
sion which  the  onward  step  of  the  generation  has 
brought  into  sight  as  a  new  thing  is  the  work  of 
any  generation  that  does  its  work  truly.  How  far 
is  this  principle  recognized  ?  There  is  something 
mournfully  childish  in  the  grown-up  babies  of  this 
grown-up  world  pouring  out  their  best  blood  as  an 
offering  to  the  linear  shape  idolatry  and  looking- 
glass  beauty  of  three  thousand  years  ago.  But  it 
is  pitiful  drivelling  when  the  pencil  gets  into  lower 
hands  still,  and  exquisite  skill  is  wielded  by  the 
monkey-mind  of  a  nineteenth-century  satyr.     This 
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going  back  thousands  of  years  in  mind  with  the 
embellishment  added  of  the  last  new  modern  dis- 
covery is  as  incongruous  as  the  traditional  court- 
dress  of  the  new  Zealand  chief,  all  complete  in  his 
native  nudity  and  a  field  marshal's  cocked  hat. 
The  jewel  of  gold  in  the  swine's  snout  only  makes 
a  more  conspicuous  hog.  The  curse  of  the  looking- 
glass,  of  the  eye  without  heart,  lies  on  the  intellec- 
tual world.  The  mean  thought  and  the  vile  thought 
are  the  mean  thought  and  the  vile  thought  whatever 
the  skill  of  the  setting  may  be.  And  mean  and 
vile  they  must  remain,  till  some  interpreter  arises 
to  interpret  the  deep  things  of  life  and  the  worn- 
out  idolatry  of  linear  form  be  at  last  overthrown 
by  true  principles. 

The  immaterial  character  of  life. — This  subject 
of  life  speaking  in  every  shape  has  been  pursued 
into  some  of  the  leading  ideas  suggested  by  it, 
and  which  naturally  follow  as  soon  as  the  world  is 
seen  to  be  a  grand  speech.  But  nevertheless  the 
truth  that  all  outward  form  is  an  expression  of 
mind,  and  that  mind  employs  all  matter  in  this 
way,  only  shows  us  that  all  creation  is  a  language, 
without  bringing  us  further  in  the  investigation  of 
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words  and  of  life.  The  circle  of  language  is  en- 
larged, but  we  get  no  nearer  to  the  knowledge  of 
how  this  takes  place.  One  great  result,  however, 
becomes  more  and. more  evident;  the  fact  which 
everywhere  declares  itself,  that  all  forms,  like  words, 
are  higher  or  lower  records  of  an  intelligence  quite 
distinct  from  the  material  used;  of  a  power  which 
we  can  trace  everywhere  giving  motion  and  shape, 
changing  and  governing;  a  power,  which  in  the 
case  of  words  is  the  one  solitary  instance  of  quasi- 
creative  energy  in  man,  by  which  man  brings 
something  into  the  world  which  was  not  in  it 
before  in  any  shape,  and  leaves  something  in  the 
world  endued  with  a  sort  of  vitality  not  gathered 
from  any  element  which  was  in  it  before,  and 
incapable  of  being  reduced  to  any  element.  Where- 
ever  we  meet  it,  and  we  meet  it  everywhere,  there 
is  one  only  answer  that  every  one  must  give  about 
it,  ignorance,  total  ignorance,  of  the  essence  of  life, 
coupled  with  an  unqualified  acknowledgment  of 
its  existence.  There  is  not  a  name  in  laneuaee, 
or  a  power  in  thought,  to  define  the  kind  of  con- 
nection between  the  mind-waif  and  its  shape,  or 
the  kind  of  life  a  writing  has,  or  the  kind  of  death, 
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if  that  is  more  expressive.  It  is  a  riddle  without 
an  answer,  and  so  we  leave  it.  But  it  is  a  riddle 
that,  however  riddling  in  other  respects,  most 
plainly  declares  immaterial  life. 


CHAPTER   V. 

THE      FOURTH      POINT     IS     LIFE      AND      MATTER,      THEIR 
RELATIVE  VALUE. 

All  matter  has  been  shown  to  be  a  language, 
a  vehicle,  that  is,  by  which  life  and  intelligence 
make  themselves  known.  This  is  plain  in  the 
instance  of  words,  and  the  same  proof  applies  step 
by  step  to  all  matter.  This  fact  begins  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  circumstances  in  which  man  is 
placed,  the  world  in  which  he  moves,  and  the 
position  he  occupies  in  it.  Of  necessity,  before  all 
branches  of  knowledge,  the  channel  through  which 
all  knowledge  passes  demanded  attention.  No 
one  engaged  in  drawing  attention  to  knowledge 
could  rightly  omit  words,  the  instrument  by  which 
all  knowledge  is  communicated,  or  the  powers  of 
mind  which  work  through  words.  But  the  moment 
the  actual  search  begins,  the  question  of  life  and 
matter  is  the  first  question.  Fact-observation 
brings  man  at  once  to  matter  on  the  one  hand  and 
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life  and  intelligence  on  the  other.  A  few  words 
on  their  relative  positions  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
Let  us  see  what  chemistry  has  to  say  in  the 
matter. 

The  skill  of  the  Chemist  and  its  province. — The 
cardinal  point  of  chemistry  is  that  it  weighs  every- 
thing, and  by  means  of  the  balance  has  done  away 
with  speculations  on  natural  phenomena.  The 
chemist  weighs  and  analyses  matter,  and  then  by 
synthesis  reproduces  the  substance  under  his 
hands.  The  chemist  has  discovered  that  the  same 
exact  relative  proportions  are  always  preserved  in 
every  compound  body  which  is  in  true  combina- 
tion. The  chemist,  as  far  as  he  succeeds  in  analysis, 
can  always,  in  theory  at  all  events,  reproduce  the 
thing  analysed  by  the  proper  admixture  by  weight 
of  the  elements.  The  great  law  of  matter  is  that 
it  always  acts  in  the  same  way,  and  a  property  or 
combination  once  known  is  always  known.  Let 
us  apply  this.  Some  philosophers  have  got  so  far 
in  their  analysis  of  life  as  to  find  it  in  its  purest 
and  simplest  form  in  a  nettle.  Chemically  speak- 
ing, this  is  very  satisfactory.  Let  us  not  stop  at 
the  nettle.  Take  the  tissue  of  the  nettle  in  which 
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life  was ;  as  long  as  it  is  unchanged  in  weight  and 
proportion,  chemically  speaking,  life  is  there.  Re- 
solve it  into  its  gases  and  ultimate  known  elements, 
chemically  speaking,  life  is  there,  and  having 
found  these,  consider  the  problem  solved.  For 
it  is  the  boast  of  chemistry  that  the  proper  ad- 
mixture of  the  component  parts,  as  determined  by 
analysis,  produces  the  result,  however  unlikely  it 
may  seem  that  such  admixture  should  do  so,  as 
in  the  case  of  artificial  lapis  lazuli.  Chemically 
speaking  therefore,  the  proper  quantities,  once  dis- 
covered and  combined  by  weight  in  due  proportion, 
will  of  course  produce  the  living  thing,  if  the 
living  thing  is  only  a  chemical  compound.  As 
this  mixture  can  be  made,  we  may  fairly  assume 
that  the  great  elixir  vita,  the  despair  of  the 
alchemists,  has  been  found.  We  may  fairly  take 
it  for  granted  that  no  further  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  keeping  alive  creatures  that  already 
exist,  even  if  at  present  defective  manipulation 
prevents  the  making  new  ones,  which  the  "  ten- 
dencies" of  science  most  certainly  indicate  will  be 
done. 

Clicmistry  docs  not  analyse  living  tilings. — Per- 
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haps,  however,  till  it  is  done,  it  is  safer  to  leave 
dogmatic  prophecy,  which  used  to  be  called  un- 
scientific, and  stick  to  facts.  There  is  one  rather 
remarkable  fact  to  begin  with — that  the  chemist 
never  submits  to  his  analysis  the  living  thing  at 
all.  As  soon  as  the  analysis  begins,  the  thing  is 
dying  or  dead.  And  nevertheless,  though  dead, 
the  elements,  considered  chemically,  are  all  there, 
unaffected  by  the  death.  Next,  because  certain 
chemical  processes  take  place  in  living  beings,  it 
does  not  follow  that  life  is  a  chemical  process,  and 
the  living  being  a  chemical  result.  Because  cookery 
is  carried  on  in  the  kitchen  of  a  palace,  it  does  not 
follow  that  a  palace  is  a  cook-shop,  or  kings 
cooks. 

Matter  not  self-moved,  unintelligent,  always 
the  same. — Let  us  now  proceed  to  some  other  pro- 
perties of  matter.  The  fact-observer  sees  matter 
in  every  instance  where  it  is  simply  matter  requir- 
ing another  impulse  to  set  it  in  motion,  however 
subtle  the  material  essence  may  be;  and  also  in 
every  instance  quite  unintelligent  and  always  the 
same,  however  subtle  the  material  essence  may 
be.     Light  and  a  stone  are  in  these  respects  equal. 
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The  knowledge  of  one  ray  of  light  and  its  action 
is  the  knowledge  of  every  similar  ray  of  light  and 
its  action  for  ever.  These  great  distinctions  are 
universal.  Let  us  advance  a  step  further,  and  see 
matter  in  a  more  complex  state.  Words  will 
again  serve  as  an  example.  Words  are  not  simple 
matter.  They  are  a  vehicle  for  something  more. 
But  no  one  believes  air  or  ink  to  be  alive,  because 
the  air  or  ink  conveys  an  idea  from  life,  and  is 
made  the  agent  of  a  new  power.  Why  should  the 
vehicle  through  which  life  declares  itself,  or  in 
which  it  works,  in  any  other  case  be  properly  living 
because  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  life?  A 
man's  clothes  are  not  his  life,  a  man's  skin  is  not 
his  life,  and  if  the  body  is  cut  away  piece  by  piece, 
the  life  is  never  caught.  All  that  takes  place  is, 
the  life  is  separated  from  the  chemical  constituents 
of  the  body,  as  also  the  body  can  be  separated 
from  its  clothes.  The  clothes  are  the  same  clothes 
with  or  without  the  body.  The  body  is  the  same 
body  with  or  without  the  life.  Can  Science  gravely 
tell  us,  because  we  do  not  see  the  life  that  is  gone, 
or  weigh  it,  that  there  is  nothing  gone  when  all  the 
pnenomena  of  the  body  are  changed,  and  cannot  be 
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put  by  Science  back  again  into  the  state  in  which  a 
minute  before  they  were  ?  This  is  indeed  philosophy 
— to  assume  the  non-existence  of  everything  which 
cannot  be  brought  under  human  instruments,  in 
spite  of  the  other  evidence  of  a  different  kind.  It 
is  easy  to  prove  anything,  provided  carte  blanche  is 
taken  for  the  conditions  of  proof. 

Science  either  knows  the  component  parts  of 
matter  and  can  produce  them,  or  else  does  not 
know. — Science  is  bound  to  produce  all  the  ele- 
ments in  any  analysis  and  construct  synthetically 
the  thing  analysed,  or  to  admit  that  its  knowledge 
is  defective.  If  air  is  analysed,  and  Science  says 
that  air  is  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  gas 
(substituting  three  names  of  unknown  things  for 
one),  we  believe  so  far,  because  it  can  separate  air 
into  these  unknown  things  and  combine  them 
again.  But  if  oxygen,  for  instance,  constantly 
ceased  to  retain  any  of  the  properties  of  oxygen, 
whilst  the  chemist  found  it  by  analysis  unchanged, 
we  should  decline  to  believe  that  the  chemist  knew 
what  oxygen  was,  even  up  to  the  very  limited 
point  of  having  discovered  its  elements.  In  like 
manner,  in  the  matter  of  living  organisms,  we  must 
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decline  to  believe  that  Science  knows  what  life  is, 
even  up  to  the  very  limited  point  of  its  elemental 
composition.     Where   life   begins,  Science,  as   re- 
presented by  any  processes  of  examining  matter, 
stops.     All    things   it  touches  are   separable   into 
certain  elements.     All  inanimate  things  it  touches, 
when  separated  into   these   elements   are   known, 
and  can  potentially  be  reproduced.     But  animate 
things  when  separated  into   their   elements   have 
lost  something  which  no  man  can  recall.     If    we 
give   the  name  of  "  life "  to   that   something,  that 
power,  that  unknown  quantity,  we  only  mean,  as 
far  as  Science  goes,  that,  discarding  the  balance  as 
omnipotent,  and  having  some  regard  to  facts  of  a 
different  kind,  we  recognize  the  existence  of  some- 
thing at  which   our   knowledge   stops,  and   name 
that   something,    instead    of  confounding   it   with 
what  it  is  not,  and  implying  that  we  know  what  it 
is.     Any  argument  against  this  statement,  based 
on  the  new  properties  and  forms  that  result  from 
chemical  combinations,  is  absolutely  worthless,  and 
need  not  be  noticed,  until  it  is  shown  that  these 
properties  and    these   forms   are   distinct  in   kind 
from  the  matter  that  composed  them,  do  not  obey 
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the  laws  of  matter,  and  have  an  independent 
action  of  their  own,  which  Science  can  destroy,  but 
cannot  even  analyse,  much  less  produce.  There  is 
nothing  analogous  to  life  in  the  changes  of  form 
in  matter,  or  changes  in  material  properties. 
Matter  changes  when  external  power  brings  it  in 
contact  with  other  matter.  The  changes  under  the 
same  conditions  are  always  the  same;  once  known, 
always  known.  Matter  never  moves  unless  it  is 
set  in  motion  by  some  other  power,  and  when  set 
in  motion  its  motion  is  invariable  in  kind.  What 
analogy  has  this  with  life?  Inert  non-movement, 
want  of  intelligence,  and  sameness,  obviously  make 
matter  occupy  a  definite  and  very  well  marked 
place  in  the  world,  and  put  it  on  one  side  as  utterly 
distinct  from  life. 

Matter  a  mere  instrument,  a  dead  force  re- 
quiring a  mover. — The  question  next  rises,  What  is 
the  value  of  matter,  what  relation  does  it  bear  to 
man?  The  distinctions  already  noted  determine 
at  once  the  part  assigned  to  it.  Life  moves,  matter 
does  not  move.  Life  is  intelligent ;  matter  is  non- 
intelligent.  This  statement  is  not  impaired  by  the 
fact  that  unintelligent  vegetable  growth  is  called  life, 
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and  placed  by  advanced  philosophers  in  the  same 
category  as  human  life.  For,  first  of  all,  it  is  certain, 
as  will  be  shown  further  on,  that  the  use  of  the 
name  "  life "  for  these  different  phenomena  is  not 
correct,  they  are  not  in  the  same  category.  And, 
secondly,  if  they  were,  the  only  legitimate  conclu- 
sion which  the  "  iron  logic  of  facts  "  would  force 
upon  us  would  be  this,  inasmuch  as  we  see  life  is 
intelligent  in  proportion  to  its  development,  as  is 
evident  in  the  case  of  the  human  being  who  is  pro- 
vided with  proper  material  organs  to  show  it, 
whereas  the  impairing  these  organs  makes  the 
same  life  appear  non-intelligent,  therefore  the  life 
of  plants  is  in  its  essence  intelligent,  but  entirely 
overpowered  and  choked  by  the  unintelligent  me- 
dium of  coarse  matter  in  which  it  is  forced  to  work. 
The  argument  would  result  in  proving  the  utter 
non-intelligence  of  matter  as  able  to  destroy 
intelligence  in  life  wherever  the  life-power  is  not 
strong  enough  to  make  it  work  in  obedience  to  its 
more  perfect  tendencies.  But,  indeed,  it  is  only  in 
modern  philosophy,  that  arguing  from  doubtful 
premisses,  when  clear  premisses  are  to  be  had,  is 
glorified.     In    all    other    departments    of  human 
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knowledge  men  take  their  certainties   and   found 
their  conclusions  on  them,  and  will   acknowledge 
the  cogency  of   the  statement — that    without   all 
doubt  stone  is  matter,  and  without  all  doubt  stone  is 
unintelligent  and  without  life,  and  therefore  without 
all  doubt  life  and  intelligence   are    not   necessary- 
properties  of  matter,  therefore  matter  in  its  simplest 
form  is  something  different  from  life  and   intelli- 
gence.    But   if  matter   in    its    ultimate  essence  is 
different  from  life  and  intelligence,  then  the  differ- 
ence is  obviously  so  stupendous  that  no  confusion 
of  nomenclature  can  affect  it  any  more.     So  then 
life   moves   and   is   intelligent.     Matter   does    not 
move  and  is  non-intelligent.     Matter  accordingly, 
unless  set  in  motion  and  used  by  life,  lies  absolutely 
inert,  and  without  motion.   It  is  a  mere  instrument 
of  life.     And,  as  a  mere  instrument,  immeasurably 
inferior,  no  more  worthy  of  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake  than  a  spade  or  a  plough. 

The  knowledge  of  dead  machinery  can  raise  no 
man  in  the  scale  of  living  beings. — Matter,  as 
matter,  is  below  every  living  being,  infinitely  below 
man,  and  the  knowledge  of  all  matter  and  all  the 
material  worlds  put  together,  with  all  their  vast- 
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ness,  all  their  beauty,  all  their  varied  machinery,  so 
far  as  they  are  simply  matter  and  there  is  no 
higher  Power  at  work  in  them — as  by  theory  there 
is  not  if  they  are  simply  matter,  or  so  far  as  their 
simply  material  part  is  studied — can  by  no  possi- 
bility make  man  a  higher  and  better  being,  un- 
less the  absurdity — that  worse  things  can  make 
better,  and  lower  things  can  make  higher — is  no 
longer  an  absurdity.  All  these  wonders  are  only 
machinery;  no  more  than  instruments.  And  to 
us  who  cannot  make  them  they  are  the  same  sort 
of  curious  problem,  only  infinitely  greater,  that  any 
beautiful  machinery  is  to  an  ignorant  person;  a 
steam-ship,  for  instance,  to  a  savage.  But  the 
wonderful  excellence  of  the  ship  and  its  engines, 
and  all  the  marvellous  skill  employed  in  its  con- 
struction, do  not  make  the  ship  in  nature  one  bit 
nearer  the  savage  who  is  ready  to  worship  it. 
Neither  do  we  proceed  to  elevate  the  nature  of  the 
poor  ignorant  man  by  an  elaborate  exposition  of 
ship-worship  and  its  divine  claims,  and  fall  on  our 
knees  to  the  engines  to  show  him  how  to  do  it,  as 
the  intellectual  engine-worshippers  of  our  days  are 
doing   by  the  sun   and   other   machinery  powers. 
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The  ship  bears  witness  to  the  excellence  of  its 
maker,  and  so  do  the  material  worlds ;  but  apart 
from  the  life  that  made  it,  the  ship  is  mere  dead 
wood  and  iron,  incapable  of  self-action.  This  also 
is  the  case  with  the  material  worlds.  Anything, 
however  vast,  or  beautiful,  or  strong,  devoid  of  life 
is,  as  compared  with  any  real  life,  absolutely  value- 
less. The  life  of  a  fly,  for  example,  is  higher  and 
more  precious  than  all  the  glory  and  beauty  of 
innumerable  starry  worlds  which  are  only  matter. 

"  As  life  apparent  in  the  poorest  midge 
Is  marvellous  beyond  dead  Atlas'  self*." 

What  is  man  as  a  knower,  when  he  knows  nothing 
of  things  beneath  him  ?  What  is  knowledge  as  an 
agent  of  progress,  which  is  only  concerned  on  things 
beneath  man,  and  concerned  in  vain  ?  What  is  know- 
ledge as  an  agent  of  progress,  which,  if  it  did  know, 
is  confined  to  so  few  ?  It  is  clear  that  knowledge 
under  such  circumstances  can  be  intended  to  play 
only  a  subordinate  part  in  the  true  progress  of  the 
world.  This  may  be  mortifying,  but  if  it  is  true  it 
is  useless  to  try  and  ignore  the  fact. 

Recapitulation  of  the  argument. — Let  us  recapi- 

*  Browning's  Poems. 
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tulate  a  little  the  results  arrived  at.     No  one  can 
doubt  that  there  is  great  interest  and  great  use  in 
scientific  research  and  knowledge.     But  why  it  is 
interesting,  and  in  what  spirit  it  should  be  studied, 
and  the  position  it  finally  occupies,  are  questions 
which  involve  serious  issues.     We  are  brought  face 
to  face  at  once  with  the  necessity  for  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  is  the  value  of  man's  powers  as 
compared  with  the  Universe.     As  soon  as  this  pro- 
blem is  started,  a  man  must  begin  with  the  admission 
that  he  is  a  learner  in  a  world  of  which  he  is  a  sim- 
ple tenant,  utterly  unable  to  account  for  his  being 
there  at  all.     Everywhere  he  finds  himself  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  vast  machinery  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  him.  He  is  endowed  with  powers  which  ena- 
ble him  to  see  much,  he  is  endowed  with  powers 
which  enable  him  to  make  use  of  some  of  the  things 
he  finds,  but  he  is  not  endowed  with  powers  which 
make  any  thing  of  those  possessions,  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  stands,  really  his  own,  or   by  which  he 
can  alter  in  the  slightest  degree  the  real  nature  of 
the  least   of  them.     He  brought  nothing  into  the 
world,  neither  can  he  carry  anything  out.     Fact- 
observation  and  analysis  are  all  that  are  really  his 
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own  as  far  as  they  go.  And  even  in  these  he  is  by 
no  means  great.  Catching  facts,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  facts  of  all  that  bring  them  to  market,  and 
their  contradictions,  is  a  precarious  game,  and  in- 
voluntarily suggests  sometimes  Dr  Johnson's  de- 
finition of  fishing.  Then,  as  he  proceeds,  the 
distinction  between  life  and  matter  meets  him  at 
once,  and  the  fact,  that,  whilst  he  can  analyse 
matter  and  control  it  in  some  degree,  he  is  in- 
capable of  analysing  or  discovering  the  life  of  but 
one  fly.  The  instrumental  character  of  matter,  its 
inertness,  and  immeasurable  inferiority  to  that 
which  has  life,  becomes  evident.  It  follows  at 
once  from  this  that  the  knowledge  of  matter,  if 
it  was  universal  and  complete,  would  nevertheless 
be  no  true  progress  to  man  endowed  with  life,  nor 
to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Truth,  if  by  truth  is 
meant  a  higher  reality  worthy  of  the  nature  of  the 
inquirer.  For  matter,  as  matter,  is  utterly  beneath 
man,  excepting  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  see  spirit- 
power  speaking  in  it,  and  then  it  is  not  mere 
matter. 

Science  must  take  all  the  facts. — Moreover,  not 
only  is  knowledge  of  this  childish  character  com- 
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pared  with  what  there  is  to  be  known — not  only  is 
knowledge,  as    far  as  it  is    known — confined  ne- 
cessarily to  a  few,  and  thus  excluded  by  the  first 
axiom,  which  demands  universality,  from  any  title 
to  true  progress  ;  but  the  channel  by  which  know- 
ledge  is   conveyed    is   hopelessly   imperfect,    and 
always  must  remain  so,  excepting  in  subjects  of 
a  low  order.     If  knowledge  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  difficulty  of  acquiring  it,  as  is   generally  the 
case,  and  an  artificial  value  be  set  on  it,  as  on  a 
diamond,  on  this  account,  well  and  good.     There 
is   no  objection  to  this,   if   it   stops  here.     But   if 
diamonds  are  to  be  set  above  bread,  and  a  nation 
starved  that  a  few  may  have  diamonds,  then  the 
artificial  value  is  objectionable.     The  possessors  of 
the  diamond,  knowledge,  are  likely  now  as  ever  to 
rebel  against  the  facts  which  disprove  the  worth  cf 
their  jewel.     But,  if  truth  is  the  object,  their  doing 
so,  though   a  natural  weakness,  will  not  in  the  end 
alter  truth,  or  make  an  artificial  value  real.     Let 
facts  decide,  but  all  the  facts.  We  refuse  to  be  bound 
by  a  judgment  which  lays  down  its  own  laws  to 
suit  its  own  cause,  and   picks  and  chooses  its  own 
evidence. 
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No  one  objects  to  scientific  facts,  majiy  object  to 
scientific  guesses. — There  is  plenty  of  room  for  every- 
thing in  this  wide  world  that  is  in  its  place.     The 
glories  of  Science  are  never  likely  to  be  dim,  and  if 
Science  works  with  the  full  perception  of  its  true 
work,  every  voice  will  give  praise.  Even  without  this 
perception,  so   long  as   Science  advances  proved 
facts,  however  extravagant  the  claims  of  scientific 
men   for  themselves  may  be,  Science  will  be  wel- 
come   in    every  enlightened   home.      No   one    is 
afraid  of  truth — of  facts  ;  but  all  the  facts  are  want- 
ed, and  no  guesses,  not  simply  facts  of  weight  or 
measurement.     Science  has  a  glorious  work:  the 
study  of  the  world  in  all  its  inexhaustible  riches  is 
before  it.     The  great  book  of  Creation  is  open,  a 
book    so    wonderful,    that   the    mere    illuminated 
letters,  or  the  grammar  of  its  formation,  can  arrest 
and  employ  man's  intelligence  for  ever,  quite  apart 
from  its  deeper  meaning.     And  there  is  no  reason 
why   the   grammar   of  formation   should    not   be 
studied   apart,    provided    always   that   its   precise 
value  is  recognized  and  kept  in  sight.     That  which 
can   be   touched,  and   weighed,  and  measured,  is 
so  infinite  compared  with  human  intelligence,  that 
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no  end  can  be  imagined  to  the  interest  of  search- 
ing it  out,  so  rich  in  all  wonderful  design,  that  the 
intellectual  savage,  who  only  works  at  it  to  adorn 
himself,  nevertheless  can  find  numberless  pearls 
and  precious  stones,  and  we  do  not  grudge  him 
his  toilette.  The  treasury  of  Creation  will  ever 
be  full  for  all  who  go  to  it.  But  matter  is  matter, 
and  life  life,  however  close  the  link  between  them 
may  be.  The  study  of  matter  does  not  necessarily 
include  the  study  of  life,  and  of  necessity  excludes 
it  the  moment  the  assumption  is  made  that  life  in 
its  essence  and  origin  is  subject  to  material  inves- 
tigation. No  manipulator  has  yet  been  developed 
by  the  tendencies  of  modern  science  whose  forceps 
has  caught  thought  or  feeling,  or  who  has  succeed- 
ed in  getting  them  into  a  retort  ;  though  matter 
has  lately  become  a  great  fetiche,  and  fetiche- 
worship  very  fashionable.  True  science  is  so  noble, 
and  the  labours  of  scientific  men  have  done  so 
much  for  mankind,  and  the  facts  collected  been  so 
valuable,  that  guesses  and  eccentric  fireworks  may 
be  pitied  and  passed  by,  as  natural  weaknesses  of 
men  more  clever  than  strong.  Astronomy  has  got 
beyond  the   stage  of  astrology  and  prophecy,  no 
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doubt  the  science  of  material  research  will  in  a 
generation  or  two  do  the  same,  and  Science  receive 
at  all  hands  the  honour  due  to  it.  A  generation 
that  confounds  astrology  and  astronomy  will  al- 
ways persecute  its  Galileos  and  praise  its  astrologers. 
But  the  cause  of  the  persecution  is  the  astrologers 
who  have  been  only  too  successful  in  mixing  up 
true  and  false  claims.  It  were  much  to  be  wished 
that  the  world  were  rid  of  its  astrology  in  all 
branches  of  science.  For  the  science  of  matter  is 
not  the  science  of  life.  Nor  is  prophecy,  whether 
applied  to  the  unknown  past  or  unknown  future, 
fact. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    FIFTH    POINT    IS    LIFE,     ITS     MANIFESTATIONS,    AND 

KINDS. 

No  one  can  see  the  distinction  between  life  and 
matter,  without  at  once  recognising  the  purely 
mechanical  place  matter  fills,  and  the  impossibility, 
absolute  and  total,  that  matter,  as  matter,  can  in 
any  way  ennoble  man.  Its  knowledge  and  its  use 
must,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  equally  servile 
and  instrumental.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  on 
this  point.  Matter,  as  matter,  is  one  thing,  and  all 
researches  into  matter,  as  matter,  should  be  kept 
distinct ;  matter,  as  the  visible  exponent  of  spirit- 
life,  is  another,  and  its  changed  and  wonderful 
character  is  due  to  the  spirit-life  it  declares  ;  just 
as,  in  a  far-off  type,  air,  as  air,  is  one  thing,  and 
air,  as  Shakespear  recited,  is  another;  and  the 
change  is  due  to  Shakespear,  not  to  a  difference 
in  the  oxygen  and  gases.  Now  those  who  inves- 
tigate matter,  as  matter,  have  no  business  to  treat 
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it  as  Shakespearized  air,  and  exalt  their  work  by- 
doing  so,  or  to  ascribe  effects  to  air  as  a  gaseous 
compound  which  are  due  to  Shakespear.  Matter, 
as  matter,  and  the  knowledge  of  matter,  as  matter, 
is  mere  shopwork — the  learning  how  to  prepare 
articles  for  use,  and  for  the  comfort  of  man.  And 
matter,  the  spirit-instrument  and  spiritualized,  is 
another  thing  altogether,  and  not  to  be  dealt  with 
as  matter. 

Men  who  have  life,  and  who  know,  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  life,  if  they  are  knowers. — Next  of  all, 
life  in  its  various  manifestations  engages  attention. 
Life  might  be  thought  a  subject  in  which  man 
would  find  himself  especially  at  home,  it  is  so 
close,  it  is  ourselves.  We  must  know  it.  A  man 
in  a  foreign  land  is  not  expected  to  know  the 
land  by  instinct.  No  one  would  think  of  reproach- 
ing a  stranger  for  losing  his  way  in  a  new  country. 
But  that  a  man  should  not  know  his  own  language, 
and  should  lose  his  way  in  his  own  home  is  incon- 
ceivable. This,  however,  is  only  too  true  of  the 
inquiring  and  intellectual  being,  the  undeveloped 
deity  who  claims  to  be  supreme  lord  upon  earth, 
when    he    comes    to    the   subject    of    life.     A    few 
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moments'  calm  reflection  will  convince  any  one 
that  a  being  so  ignorant  is,  in  point  of  knowledge, 
completely  below  consideration,  and  that  know- 
ledge can  by  no  means  be  a  main  object  in  his 
existence,  seeing  that  he  does  not  know  anything 
by  nature  of  the  mere  mechanism  which  is  himself; 
that  few  out  of  millions  attain  to  any  science  in  the 
matter,  and  none  to  any  real  knowledge  of  life, 
though  life  has  gone  on  for  countless  generations 
unaffected  by  their  ignorance.  When  man  turns 
to  himself,  his  knowledge,  if  knowledge  is  his 
excellence,  ought  to  be  natural  and  intuitive. 
Teaching  belongs  to  subjects  that  are  not  natur- 
ally ours,  and  the  person  taught  receives  the 
learning  of  another  on  some  subject  originally 
external.  Yet  man  has  to  learn  and  be  taught 
about  himself.  Where  does  the  teaching  come 
from  ?  Who  sets  the  lesson  ?  Who  is  that  other 
that  furnishes  the  knowledge  ?  When  man  turns 
to  himself,  he  finds  himself  to  be  in  body  a  world 
of  action,  which  goes  on,  whether  he  is  waking  or 
sleeping,  quite  independent  of  him — a  world  of 
action  which  he  can  stop,  hinder,  destroy,  but  net 
make,  set  going,  or  even  keep  going.     No  single 
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one  of  these  lords  of  intellect  can  give  a  perfect 
account  of  the  working  of  the  machine  that  is 
himself,  and  this  too  with  the  accumulative  know- 
ledge of  ages  of  study  to  draw  on  for  information. 
This  ignorance  has  gone  on  for  thousands  of  years 
in  innumerable  millions,  who  nevertheless  have 
lived  and  died  and  done  their  allotted  work  in 
spite  of  it.  To  such  an  extent  is  life  independent 
of  knowledge. 

Animation  one  kind  of  life. — Nothing  is  more 
plain  than  the  existence  and  effect  of  life  as  a  fact. 
Known  or  unknown,  life  animates  material  bodies 
and  gives  rise  to  phenomena  in  matter  utterly 
distinct  from  anything  pertaining  to  mere  chemical 
agency.  Known  or  unknown,  life  works  in  thought 
and  feeling,  and  gives  rise  to  phenomena  quite 
distinct  from  anything  pertaining  to  bodily  exist- 
ence. First,  then,  the  power  by  which  animation 
is  kept  up  is  one  kind  of  life.  This  power  in  in- 
finite variety  works  in  millions  upon  millions  of 
living  creatures  besides  man.  Every  race  of  crea- 
tures, for  ought  we  know,  may  have  a  natural  life 
distinct  in  essence  from  every  other  race.  It  is 
useless  to  assert  this  is  not  so,  till  something,  how- 
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ever  slight,  is  really  known  about  life,  and  not  merely 
about  the  organs  through  which  life  works.     Every 
race  of  creatures  must  have  a  natural  life  distinct 
in  kind  from  all  other  races,  as  the  races  them- 
selves always  remain  distinct.     At  least  as  far  as 
we  know,  they  do.    There  is  no  proof  whatever  that 
they  do  not.    Science  will  scarcely  advance  guesses 
against  facts.    We  have  the  positive  evidence  of  all 
the  hundred  years  that  the  race  of  to-day  is  the 
same  as  it  was  four  thousand  years  ago.     We  have 
the  still  stronger  evidence  of  millions  of  years — 
during  the  whole  of  known  time — that  there  has  no 
single  instance  been  found  of  a  creature  in  a  tran- 
sition-state, half  one  race  and  half  another.     How- 
ever near  the  races  may  be,  the  line  between  has 
always  been  crossed,  no  creature  has  been  found 
half  over  it.     Yet  if  races  do  develop  into  other 
races,  or  ever  have  done  so,  innumerable  creatures 
ought  to  be  found  in  a  transition-state,  filling  up 
through  all  stages  of  transition  the  gaps  between 
the  races.     Indeed  there  ought,  evidently,  to  be  no 
distinct  races  at   all  on  such  an   hypothesis,  but 
countless  numbers  of  tentative   developments,  as 
lapse  of  time  would  clearly  afford  endless  scope  for 
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new  combinations  and  fresh  unsettlements  of  any 
original  type  or  types,  and  render  anything  like  a 
distinct  race-type  impossible.  All  would  be  tran- 
sition. But  this  is  not  the  case,  and  it  requires  a 
very  advanced  philosopher  to  get  over  such  a  flaw 
in  the  evidence  and  in  the  facts ;  nay,  let  even  the 
most  advanced  philosopher  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
best  artists,  and  proceed  by  the  most  skilful  gra- 
dations to  effect  any  one  of  the  changes  of  tran- 
sition which  in  theory  he  so  liberally  deals  out, 
and  if  he  does  not  laugh  heartily  at  the  shapes 
produced,  his  mortification  will  be  stronger  than 
his  philosophy  or  sense  of  humour.  Yet  it  is 
certain  that  in  countless  millions  of  years  the 
transition-creatures  must  have  taken  the  forms  he 
is  forced  to  make  them  take.  And  these  forms 
are  only  the  outsides.  The  possessors  of  transition 
insides,  what  does  philosophy  say  to  that  ?  Sol- 
vuntur  risu  tabulae.  There  is  no  transition  from 
race  to  race.  What  then  is  bodily  life,  if  the 
races  always  remain  distinct  ?  The  distinction 
obviously  is  not  a  bodily  one,  or  connected  with 
the  matter  of  which  the  body  consists.  For  the 
material  of  which  the  bodies  are  made  is  clearly 
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not  distinct.  We  do  not  want  the  aid  of  chemical 
analysis  to  tell  us  this.  All  kinds  of  insects,  birds, 
fishes,  animals,  man  included,  either  actually  fur- 
nish bodily  sustenance  to  each  other,  or  are  indi- 
rectly nourished  by  the  same  matter.  In  other 
words,  the  matter  of  which  the  bodies  consist  is 
perfectly  interchangeable ;  bodies  chemically  are 
the  same. 

The  change  in  the  living  body  must  be  accounted 
for. — But  this  is  the  least  fact  to  be  considered. 
These  chemical  constituents  are  not  taken  once 
for  all,  moulded  into  a  given  form  in  given  propor- 
tion, and  the  separate  creature  produced.  If  this 
were  the  case,  there  would  at  least  be  something 
definite  to  deal  with.  The  case  is  quite  different. 
For  example,  let  a  man,  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  bird,  a 
fish  be  taken ;  let  them  be  viewed  as  chemical 
retorts;  fling  bread  into  every  one  of  these  retorts, 
which  chemically  are  identical  in  composition,  and 
bread  becomes  man-body,  dog-body,  etc.  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  the  creature  ceases  to  live  unless 
the  supply  is  constantly  kept  up.  For  the  body  is 
not  made  once  for  all  of  matter  put  in  a  certain 
shape,  it  makes  itself  and  keeps  itself  in  existence. 
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A  body  never  remains  the  same  body  one  second 
of  time,  if  by  "same"  is  meant  composed  of  the 
same  matter.  The  matter  which  composes  a 
man's  body  is  no  more  his  own  body,  if  by  "own"  is 
meant  anything  fixed,  than  the  money,  with  which 
he  bought  the  bread  which  became  body,  is  his 
own  in  any  permanent  sense — the  money  is  his 
because  he  owns  it.  Where  then  is  the  owner  of 
the  body  ?  The  body,  like  the  money,  is  a  circulat- 
ing medium.  Its  particles  are  perpetually  flowing 
out  and  being  renewed  again,  so  that  the  body  of 
to-day  is  different  from  the  body  of  yesterday,  and 
again  different  from  the  body  that  will  be  to- 
morrow, if  the  being  lives.  Every  particle  is 
changing  place  always.  Particles  are  ever  enter- 
ing, being  deposited,  moving  on,  passing  away,  and 
others  again  entering.  There  is  no  rest.  A  river 
is  not  more  surely  different  water  to-day  from  the 
water  of  yesterday,  than  the  body  of  to-day  is 
different  from  the  body  of  yesterday.  The  river 
is  called  the  same  river,  because  the  banks  and  bed 
in  which  it  runs  remain  the  same ;  but  in  the  body 
there  is  no  unchanging  mould  of  this  kind,  all 
changes.     What  is  it  makes  the  body  the   same 
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body  ?     Our  knowledge  of  what  takes  place  in  the 
body  tells   us  that,  if  we  could  see  it,  we  should 
look  on  a  ceaseless  hurrying  activity  of  change  in 
millions  of  particles  dying  and    growing,   coming 
and  passing  away,  on  a  settled  plan  simultaneously. 
Higher  and  different  powers  of  sight  would  show 
us  our  bodies  as  a  kind  of  shifting  sand-heap  for 
ever  running  in  definite  order.     Possibly  we  might 
see  a  sort  of  transparent  cloud,  or  conglomeration 
of  atoms,  incessantly  being  evolved,  and   floated 
away  again   round  a  fixed   point,  as    matter  was 
perpetually  taken  in,   and  given  off  again,  by  a 
self-sustaining  certainty  in  the  midst  of  all   this 
movement  and  whirl.     But  how  convey  by  words 
the  idea  of  the  enigma  of  this  self-produced,  self- 
sustained,   unresting,  changeful,  unchanging,  ever- 
moving   identity,   which   we    call    the   body,    and 
declare  to  be  the  same  body?     How  put  in  clear 
view  the  contradictions  involved   in  the  fact  of  a 
body  which   from  infancy  to   age   is   so  definitely 
the  body  of  A,  so  distinctly  the  same  body,  whilst 
actual  irresistible  evidence  shows  us  that  materially 
it  is  never  the  same?    The  difficulty  is  not  lessened 
by  saying  that  the  change  is  so  gradual  that  it  is 
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imperceptible.  In  the  first  place,  the  change  is  not 
gradual,  but  incessant,  and  sometimes,  even  to  our 
ideas,  strikingly  sudden.  And,  in  the  second  place, 
if  it  was  gradual,  the  allowing  time  for  a  power  to 
work,  may  make  the  work  less  startling  to  us,  but 
does  not  get  rid  of  the  power  that  works.  If  a 
man  ran  a  mile  in  a  minute  and  left  a  letter,  it 
would  be  a  marvellous  thing  to  us;  and  when  he 
runs  a  mile  in  five  minutes  it  is  not  marvellous. 
But  in  both  instances  there  is  the  man  who  runs, 
the  power  which  carried  the  letter  has  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  whether  it  is  done  in  one  minute  or 
five,  whether  we  see  it  done,  or  do  not  see  it  done. 
Thus  whether  the  change  in  the  body  is  quick,  or 
not  quick,  obvious  to  our  senses,  or  not  obvious  to 
our  senses,  the  fact  to  be  dealt  with  remains  the 
same.  The  body  whilst  alive  incessantly  changes, 
and  is  never  the  same,  yet  always  to  us  is  the  same ; 
when  dead,  its  component  particles  cease  to  move 
in  this  incessant  way.  But  this  cessation  means 
that  the  body  no  longer  continues  the  same  body, 
and  that  its  elements  take  their  own  chemical 
course,  and  are  not  a  body  any  more,  but  simply 
chemical  elements  undergoing   chemical  changes. 
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Once  more,  what  is  it  holds  together  this  change- 
ful gaseous  cloud  and  strange  conglomeration, 
which  we  call  the  body,  for  so  many  years,  in  such 
a  way  that  it  is  always  recognised  as  the  same 
body  by  others,  always  felt  to  be  the  same  by  the 
man  himself,  though  all  the  time  millions  upon 
millions  of  particles  are  coming  and  going  inces- 
santly ?  There  must  be  something  fixed  and  un- 
changeable which  makes  a  body  one  body,  in  spite 
of  this,  from  infancy  to  age.  There  must  be  a  most 
rigid  inexorable  power,  which  for  every  race  of 
creatures  seizes  on  matter  and  turns  it  into  the 
body  for  that  race  without  fail.  There  is  a  stupen- 
dous marvel  in  this  unvarying  purpose,  in  this 
tenacity,  which  never  falters  in  countless  millions 
of  instances,  but  always  out  of  the  same  matter 
makes  results  so  different  during  all  time.  What 
is  this  central  power  in  each  case,  which  determines 
the  changeful  elements  in  their  wonderful  order 
during  so  many  years,  and  never  makes  a  mistake! 
What  is  this  bond,  the  withdrawal  of  which,  though 
all  the  chemical  constituents  remain  the  same, 
changes  the  body  in  a  moment  from  a  power 
aoove   chemistry,   and   able  to   master    and    direct 
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chemical  processes  where  they  are  in  action,  to  a 
lump  below  chemical  processes  and  at  their  mercy; 
so  that  by  the  agency  of  chemical  processes  the 
body  melts  away  without  the  possibility  of  renewal, 
and  bodily  identity  ceases  ?  There  must  be  some- 
thing which  deals  with  matter  in  this  lordly  way, 
which  evolves,  assimilates,  marshals,  fixes,  and  dis- 
misses when  used,  the  elements  which  we  call  a 
body,  and  their  varying  material.  And  that  some- 
thing must  be  different  in  every  race  of  creatures, 
or  the  creatures  would  not  be  different.  There 
must  be  something,  the  withdrawal  of  which  leaves 
every  body  a  lump  at  the  mercy  of  chemical  pro- 
cesses, whereas  a  moment  before  it  was  not  at  their 
mercy. 

T lie  facts  of  the  body  declare  a  power  apart  from 
the  body. — It  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  facts 
unless  there  is  some  power  apart  from  the  body. 
That  something  is  called  Life — Bodily  life,  what- 
ever that  may  be.  A  good  name  enough  to  repre- 
sent a  very  plain  fact,  though  the  giving  a  name 
does  not  necessarily  mean  in  this  case  that  we 
know  any  thing — beyond  the  fact  of  its  presence — 
a  bit  more  than  the  name  Oxygen  in  a  chemist's 
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mouth  means  that  he  knows  what  oxygen  is.  The 
working  in  both  instances  is  known,  in  the  case 
of  oxygen  the  agent  is  also  caught,  but  nothing 
more  is  known  because  of  that.  Bodily  life  must 
be  a  power  in  each  body,  shaping  and  developing 
all  its  materials.  Bodily  life  must  be  a  different 
power  in  different  races,  or  it  could  not  make  the 
same  matter  into  so  different  a  result,  and  in  every 
instance  have  the  same  result  invariably  follow  on 
its  action.  Bodily  life  takes  matter,  the  same 
matter,  and  makes  it  into  the  body  of  philosopher, 
lobster,  dog,  etc.  as  the  case  may  be,  or  turns  one 
into  the  other  always  with  the  same  power ;  and 
when  life  is  withdrawn,  the  matter  of  which  any 
body  is  composed  becomes  mere  matter  once  more, 
and  equally  undistinguishable,  whatever  the  body 
may  have  been.  Such  is  Bodily  life,  or  Animation. 
Animation  docs  not  account  for  all  the  facts. — 
But  is  this  all?  Man  finds  a  world  of  thought  and 
feeling  in  himself,  which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  sustaining  or  moving  his  body,  or  supplying 
his  bodily  wants.  This  impels  him  to  live  a  life  in 
which  his  body,  himself,  as  he  sometimes  calls  it, 
is  either  set  aside,  or  sometimes  entirely  sacrificed, 
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for  the  sake  of  this  other  life.  The  intellectual 
man  does  not  live  for  his  body ;  the  martyr,  and  all 
votaries  of  right  and  wrong,  care  for  it  still  less. 
But  this  life  of  thought  and  feeling  is  still  more 
beyond  man's  reach,  though  it  is  himself,  than  the 
world  of  bodily  action,  independent  as  that  is  of  his 
knowledge.  We  name  familiarly  sleep,  dreams, 
memory,  thought,  feeling;  and  few  pause  to  con- 
sider that  every  one  of  these  words,  and  each  of  all 
the  terms  we  employ  about  ourselves,  is  an  abso- 
lutely unknown  mystery,  as  unknown  as  the  flora 
of  the  planets  (if  they  have  a  flora)  or  anything 
analogous  to  it.  Yet  all  this  is — ourselves.  Fur- 
ther investigation  shows  us  this  strange  power — 
which  man  calls  himself,  just  as  he  calls  his  body 
himself — changing,  growing,  gaining,  losing,  altering 
in  every  conceivable  way,  quite  independently  of 
the  state  of  the  body,  so  that  the  body  may  be 
strong,  and  this  other  self  weak,  or  this  strong  and 
the  body  weak.  "The  ruling  passion  strong  in 
death"  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  For  indeed 
what  has  love,  and  hate,  real  love,  and  real  hate,  to 
do  with  the  state  of  the  body?  Sometimes,  again, 
this  self  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  body  and 
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forces  the  body  to  destruction.  Sometimes  it  is 
itself  tempted  by  the  body,  enslaved  by  the  body, 
and  deliberately  does  things  it  execrates  from  sheer 
inability  to  resist,  being  in  turn  compelled  to  de- 
stroy itself.  Now  this  is  a  strange,  an  impossible 
fact,  this  antagonism  even  to  death,  if  these  two 
are  one  and  the  same  life.  It  is  a  universal  law, 
that  unity  does  not  quarrel  with  itself.  It  is  a 
universal  law,  unchangeable  in  every  creature  in 
which  animal  life  is  distinctly  predominant,  that  all 
the  powers  and  efforts  of  that  creature  are  devoted 
to  the  maintaining  animal  life.  It  needs  must  be  so. 
Unity  cannot  quarrel  with  itself  or  it  would  not  be 
unity.  The  horse  in  a  wild  state,  like  every  wild 
animal,  does  everything  in  order  to  live;  and  it  is 
not  till  a  stronger  and  independent  will,  that  of  the 
rider,  is  brought  to  bear  on  him,  that  he  ever 
exercises  the  body  so  as  to  injure  the  body.  This 
law  is  universal.  Animal  life  is  paramount  with 
animals  when  they  are  left  to  themselves.  In 
man  alone  we  see  an  entirely  independent  will 
a  rider  lodged  in  the  same  body  with  animal  life;  a 
will  which  very  often  wastes,  breaks  down,  or  de- 
stroys the  animal  life  and  body,  and  forces  it,  as  the 
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rider  does  the  horse,  to  tasks  which  are  painful  and 
prejudicial  to  itself.  Nay  suicide,  revolting  as  it  is, 
must  at  once  prove  to  the  philosopher  that  bodily 
life  and  the  body  are  servants  of  a  higher  power 
lodged  within ;  a  power  which  declares  that  bodily 
life,  the  summum  bonum  of  all  animals,  is  worthless 
in  comparison  of  things  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
body  or  bodily  life,  or  it  may  be  to  life  on  this 
earth  at  all;  worthless  too  in  comparison  of  the 
great  sorrows  which  sting  and  goad  the  higher  life. 
The  good  man  and  the  bad  man  are  equally  proofs 
of  this  fact.  Is  it  possible  to  resist  the  conviction 
that  there  is  a  rider  in  man?  Can  lives  be  the 
same  which  thus  strangle  each  other  ?  Surely  the 
independence  and  distinctness  of  the  two  lives  in 
the  one  being,  man,  are  very  clearly  traceable. 

Look  again  at  the  ordinary  conditions  of  ordi- 
nary life.  The  natural  law  is  that  strength  of  cha- 
racter grows  more  and  more  as  the  man  grows  old, 
whereas  as  a  man  grows  old  strength  of  body  grows 
less.  As  has  been  observed  above,  not  unfre- 
quentlyrat  the  moment  of  death  the  life  of  thought 
and  feeling  is  very  vivid  and  intense,  and  is  seen  to 
be  so ;  whereas  utter  feebleness,  and  the  flicker  of  a 
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departing  light,  is  in  the  body.    Volumes  might  be 
written  on  this  subject,  as  on   many  other  points 
noted  in  this  book,  but  these  suggestive  facts  are 
enough  to  show  the  practical  difference  between 
bodily  life,  and  the  higher  life  in  the  body,  whatever 
may  be  thought  or  believed  about  the  ultimate 
essence  of  the  two.     These  are  facts,  though  not 
amenable  to  the   knife    of   an   anatomist,  or   the 
scales  of  a  manipulator.    If  it  is  objected  that  there 
is  but  one  set  of  bodily  apparatus,  and  that  two 
agencies  cannot  use  the  same  channels,  the  objec- 
tion is  irrelevant  unless  the  assertion  is  also  made 
that  a  channel  must   always  run  with   the   same 
contents,  which  is  absurd.     At  all  events  the  facts 
already  stated  are  facts,  and  there  are  many  others 
like  them.    It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  a  life  of  thought 
and  feeling  lodged  in  the  body.     It  is  a  fact  that 
this  life  leads  mankind  to  rate  the  body  and  bodily 
life  very  low,  and  induces  thousands  to  strive  un- 
ceasingly for  objects  quite  distinct   from  the  body 
and  its  life.     If  only  one  man  was  thus  induced  to 
live  it  would  be  a  phenomenon  worthy  of  the  deep- 
est philosophic   consideration.      Perhaps    it*would 
receive  it  if  it  were  a  solitary  instance  ;    and  men 
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would  flock  from  the  study  of  matter  external  to 
themselves,  and  of  their  bodies,  which  they  had 
hitherto  called  themselves,  to  study  the  strange 
spectacle  of  the  singular  being  who  presented  the 
stupendous  contradiction  of  a  life  which  rose  above 
both,  and  which  deliberately  acted  in  their  opinion 
against  itself.  Is  this  less  remarkable  because  it 
is  universal  ?  The  number  of  facts  and  instances 
is  an  illogical  reason  for  disregarding  a  subject.  It 
is  still  more  illogical  to  declare  that  only  that  which 
can  be  cut  or  measured  or  weighed  or  numbered, 
&c,  shall  be  considered  proof;  and  perhaps  most 
illogical  of  all  to  take  a  small  fraction  of  a  great 
subject,  and  put  aside  all  other  parts  though  higher 
and  more  important  that  belong  to  the  subject. 
This  is  done  when  anatomical  studies  claim  the 
title  of  the  science  of  Life.  Life-science  to  man  in 
its  true  sense  can  be  nothing  else  but  the  study  of 
the  higher  kind  of  life,  the  life  of  feeling  and 
thought  peculiar  to  man.  This  is  Life-science, 
this  with  its  hopes,  its  beliefs,  its  manifestations,  its 
actions,  its  facts.  Anything  short  of  this  is  the 
science  of  matter,  if  it  deals  with  simple  matter ; 
or  the  science  of  animation,  if  it  deals  with  bodily 
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life.  Feeling  and  thought  alone  are  worthy  of  the 
name  of  Life,  when  man  who  loves,  and  feels,  and 
thinks  on  things  better  and  greater  than  any  that 
this  earth  offers  is  dealing  with  his  own  nature. 
This,  and  nothing  short  of  this,  is  Life-science. 

Life-science  the  only  true  knowledge. — These 
facts  are  put  forth  as  simply  incontrovertible. 
These  facts  divide  the  world  open  to  man's  in- 
telligence into  two  parts ;  on  the  one  side  there  is 
matter  animate  and  inanimate,  which  as  matter  is 
capable  of  material  investigation,  and  which  is 
below  man.  On  the  other  side,  there  is  Life  as 
displayed  in  Feeling,  and  Thought,  and  Belief, 
founded  on  the  facts  of  Life.  This,  and  this  only, 
is  equal  to  man,  or  higher  than  man.  The  science 
of  this  is  Life-science.  Nothing  which  does  not 
come  into  the  scope  of  Life-science  is  capable  of 
raising  mankind,  or  indeed  forms  any  part  of  the 
true  development  of  the  human  race  as  a  race,  for 
three  conclusive  reasons;  whatever  form  such  know- 
ledge may  take,  it  is  partial  in  extent,  and  can 
by  its  nature  belong  to  only  a  few  ;  it  is  partial  in 
time,  and  can  by  its  nature  comprise  but  few  gene- 
rations; and,  thirdly,  it  is  by  its  nature  beneath  man. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  SIXTH  POINT  IS  A  SUPREME  INTELLIGENCE.  A 
DIGRESSION  ABOUT  "FACTS."  SOME  CONCLUSIONS  IN 
CONSEQUENCE. 

All  truth  is  an  appeal  to  facts.  But  it  may 
be  well  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  term,  fact.  The 
results  of  touch,  and  sight,  and  weighing,  and  mea- 
suring, have  been  forced  into  undue  prominence  of 
late  years,  but  they  do  not  constitute  the  only  facts. 
Every  certainty  is  a  fact.  Every  certainty  be  it 
good  or  evil,  wise  or  foolish,  is  a  fact  as  positive  as 
the  facts  weighed  in  the  chemist's  scales.  Nay 
more,  in  many  instances,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
a  thing  put  forth  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  signifi- 
cance as  a  fact.  Nay  the  student  of  Life-science 
finds  many  of  the  most  important  facts  to  be  the 
delusions  to  which  mankind  are  liable  on  all  sub- 
jects. For  instance,  if  the  facts  of  the  last  chap- 
ter are  facts,  and  the  conclusion  a  fact  in  this  vast 
world,  then  it  is  also  a  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
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claims  of  modern  intellect  are  either  absolutely  false 
or  belong  to  a  lower  order  of  things.  A  delusion 
which  practically  makes  many  of  the  leading  intel- 
lects in  each  generation  play  at  make-believes  like 
children  is  a  most  stupendous  fact.  Grant  to  the 
full  the  incapability  of  proving  these  facts  to  a 
certain  class  of  minds,  this  ignorance  does  not  alter 
the  fact,  if  it  is  a  fact,  or  make  it  less  certain  that 
any  fighting  against  it  can  only  lead  to  ultimate 
overthrow  and  present  evil,  even  though  present 
evil  take  the  shape  of  temporary  renown.  Science, 
of  all  things,  ought  to  recognize  that  the  ignorance 
of  mankind  does  not  make  a  fact  not  a  fact; 
even  if  that  ignorance  be  the  ignorance  of  scientific 
men.  E  pur  si  muove  was  not  less  true  during 
the  whole  centuries  of  cycles  and  epicycles  and 
wasted  efforts  than  at  the  moment  Galileo  spoke 
it ;  and  popular  scientific  persecution  did  not  alter, 
though  it  delayed  the  recognition  of  it.  Yet  the 
popular  science  of  the  day,  and  the  great  names 
the  people  worshipped,  steadily  denied  the  fact. 
Time  passes  on,  the  shapes  alter,  but  the  pro- 
cesses remain  the  same,  and  the  dominant  faction, 
in  one  age  conservative,  in  another  radical,  always 
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brings  power  of  hand  or  tongue  to  bear  against 
unpalatable  truth.  The  bigotry  of  those  who  have 
become  known  by  knowledge  is  always  a  barrier 
to  the  new  knowledge  which  knows  more. 

Delusions  very  decided  facts. — Again  take  an 
instance  of  a  delusion.  A  servant  girl  sees  a  ghost, 
and  dies  of  fright.  The  ghost  however  was  only 
a  tallow  candle  in  a  hollow  turnip.  So  the  whole 
story  is  contemptuously  thrown  aside.  But  the 
mistaken  superstition  was  a  fact,  and  the  fright 
was  a  fact,  and  the  death  was  a  fact.  The  ground- 
lessness of  the  fright,  and  the  falsity  of  the  supersti- 
tion have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  of  their  exist- 
ing, or  with  the  character  and  importance  of  that 
fact.  Every  generation  has  its  turnips  and  tallow 
candles  with  which  its  half-wise  minds  are  agitated. 
It  does  not  matter  whether  the  marvels  are  real  or 
unreal,  the  tallow  light  a  priest's,  or  a  philosopher's, 
the  apparition  a  ghost -or  a  turnip,  the  effect  pro- 
duced is  real  enough,  and  as  being  a  most  certain 
fact  cannot  be  disregarded  by  one  who  studies  the 
science  of  Life.  Life-science  investigates  everything 
belonging  to  life.  Unless  this  wonderful  order  of 
the  existing  world  is  a  chaotic  jumble,  the  pheno- 
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mena  of  mind  and  life  must  be  as  orderly  in  their 
main  dispositions  as  the  movements  of  the  planets 
and  other  inanimate  agencies.  All  the  main  plan 
must  be  as  much  an  ordered  fact  and  law  as  the 
main  plan  of  lower  things  at  all  events.  This  is 
the  meaning  of  such  words  as  "  nature,"  "  race," 
and  like  terms.  There  must  be  a  certain  basis 
which  makes  unity  of  nature,  or  every  individual 
creature  would  be  different  from  every  other  indi- 
vidual creature,  and  a  race  in  itself;  or,  if  in 
speaking  of  such  an  absurdity  this  phraseology  be 
preferred,  there  would  be  no  races  at  all,  there 
could  be  none,  but  simply  endless  variety  and 
ceaseless  change.  There  is  an  order,  and  the  facts 
of  this  order  which  must  of  necessity  be  universal 
and  pertain  to  the  whole  race  ought  to  be  known. 
Possibly  a  time  will  come  when  every  educated  man 
will  as  a  matter  of  course  be  aware  of  the  relative 
value  of  the  parts  of  his  own  nature,  and  know 
what  is  capable  of  being  done  by  his  nature.  Till 
that  is  the  case  no  amount  of  ignorance  can  alter 
the  facts  of  that  nature,  or  prevent  the  certainty 
that  behind  this  ignorance  there  is  this  fixity,  this 
great  fact  of  orderly  movement.  The  e pur  si  muove 
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is  there,  and  will  be  there  for  ever,  in  spite  of  the 
useless  epicycles  and  involved  backward  readings 
of  men  in  pride  of  power  and  popular  science. 
Round  this  central  order  are  grouped  all  the  facts 
of  human  nature  whether  those  facts  are  truths 
or  delusions.  For,  though  we  call  some  things 
delusions,  as  indeed  they  are,  every  certainty  per- 
taining to  human  thought,  feeling,  and  action,  even 
the  lowest  type,  must  have  a  something  in  human 
nature  to  fasten  on,  or  start  from,  and  be  worthy  of 
notice  on  this  account.  Indeed  extremes  often 
betray  the  working  of  principles  better  than  the 
balance  of  more  sober  action.  And  a  delusion 
will  reveal  what  a  cautious  self-restraint  conceals. 
In  a  world  of  order  it  is  certain,  absolutely  cer- 
tain, that  order  ultimately  will  prevail  throughout, 
especially  in  the  highest  regions  of  the  highest 
life  of  the  highest  creature  in  the  world  :  an  order 
founded  on  the  axiomatic  truth  that  everything  of 
vital  importance  to  that  being  must  belong  to  every 
individual  of  the  whole  race  throughout  all  time; 
and  that  nothing  is  of  real  importance  to  the  race 
which  does  not  do  so.  This  is  a  fact,  or  a  certainty, 
or  whatever  name  implying  indestructible  verity 
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may  be  chosen.     If  it  is  not,  then  the  existence  of 
the  highest  creature  is  a  bit  of  bungling  'prentice 
work.     The  facts  of  the  material  world  in  its  compo- 
sition and  arrangement  are  not  more  facts  because 
they  are  of  a  coarser  kind.     And  such  as  they  are 
they  everywhere  tell  of  order.     They  tell  also  of 
immeasurable  ignorance  in  man  who  studies  them. 
The   necessary   ignorance  of  mankind  a  fact. — 
The  ignorance  of  mankind  is  another  fact,  though 
it  is  not   amenable  to  avoirdupois,  or  capable   of 
being  analysed  in  a  retort.     Matter  is  seen  in  an 
infinite  number  of  worlds  obeying  the  same  ordered 
laws  of  matter,  whilst  man  the  searcher,  the  omni- 
scient, is  tied   down  to  the  speck  of  creation  on 
which  he  stands,  the  solitary  column  in  the  vast 
illimitable  on  which  he  finds  himself  perched.    So 
narrow  is  the  boundary  within  which  he  is  cabined 
and  confined.     But,  narrow  as  it  is,  it  is  infinitely 
too  wide  for  his  powers  to  carry  out  even  those 
investigations  he  is  partially  capable  of  conducting. 
And  very  few  can  investigate  at  all.     These  facts 
are  stern  teachers.     They  suggest   curious  reflec- 
tions as  to  the  province  of  intellectual  knowledge. 
Then  when  he  continues  his  lesson,  man  sees  that 
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his  own  life  is  capable  of  self- movement,  and  that 
matter  is  inert.  He  finds  therefore  matter  to  be 
below  him  at  a  distance  baffling  computation  and 
expression.  Yet,  marvellous  to  relate,  this  lower 
order  is  working  on  every  side  of  him  absolutely 
independent  of  him  in  its  origin  and  its  work. 
Though  it  is  so  low,  it  is  beyond  his  grasp.  He 
finds  it  when  he  comes,  and  he  leaves  it  when 
he  goes,  and  it  works  on  as  unconcerned  as  if 
he  had  never  existed.  If  the  whole  human  race 
was  swept  away  to-morrow,  as  has  been  observed 
above,  no  difference  whatever  would  be  made  in 
the  order  of  material  worlds.  It  is  a  most  cer- 
tain fact  that  man  is  thus  surrounded  by  things 
which  he  did  not  make,  and  cannot  make,  which 
did  not  make  themselves,  and  cannot  make  them- 
selves, for  they  are  unintelligent,  and  lower  im- 
measurably by  being  unintelligent  than  he  himself 
is,  and  he  did  not  make  himself.  These  facts  are 
stern  teachers,  for,  ignorant  as  he  is,  man  is  capable 
of  being  taught.  Man  has  reason  ;  and  an  intelli- 
gent being  like  man  cannot  find  himself  in  such  an 
universe  as  this,  so  wonderful,  so  orderly,  so  inde- 
pendent of  his  existence,  without  inquiry.     Reason 
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tells  us  that  matter  is  utterly  beneath  man,  and 
out  of  the  question  as  a  self-acting  power,  and  a 
fortiori  cannot  have  originated  itself.  Man  knows 
he  has  not  made  it.  Reason  shows  us  that  both 
matter  and  life  are  independent  of  us,  that  we  do 
not  even  understand  perfectly  any  point  in  the 
nature  of  either,  and  both  go  on  whether  we  are 
alive  or  dead.  All  these  statements  are  facts  that 
cannot  be  disproved  or  even  with  reason  denied. 
So  reason  tells  us  that  we  must  look  elsewhere 
for  the  origin,  and  that  an  Intelligence  higher  than 
any  we  can  see  must  have  been  the  author  of  these 
lower  things  animate  or  inanimate.  And  when  we 
have  tasked  our  reason  to  the  utmost  we  come 
to  the  point  the  child  starts  from,  as  soon  as  he 
thinks, — an  eternal  self-existent  Creator.  Then  the 
ignorance  of  man  becomes  intelligible,  when  it  is 
seen  that  his  existence  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Supreme 
Arbiter.  Then  reason  is  able  to  understand  some- 
what of  the  mystery  of  the  higher  life,  and  its 
independence  of  matter,  even  to  the  extent  of 
knowing  nothing  about  it  in  most  cases.  All  this 
ceases  to  be  strange  when  the  higher  life,  with  its 
hopes  and  fears,  is  discerned  moving  in  a  sphere 
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of  intelligent,  almighty,  creative  life,  and  endowed 
with  faculties  by  which  it  is  able,  in  spite  of  matter 
and  material  forces,  to  encircle  itself  with  a  world 
of  its  own,  in  which  it  dwells  face  to  face  with 
awful  presences  of  right  and  wrong,  in  which  it 
dwells  apart,  and  serene  majesties  of  love  and  joy 
and  peace  people  its  kingdom.  It  gathers  up  all 
this  lower  world  into  its  circle,  and  transmutes  it 
by  its  own  inward  light,  and  fills  it  all  with  mean- 
ing and  power.  Thus  man  unintelligible,  and  an 
anomaly,  in  a  world  where  on  the  side  of  matter 
he  is  so  weak,  so  ignorant,  so  useless,  becomes  at 
once  instinct  with  power  and  in  his  right  place 
when  seen  to  move  orbed  round  by  a  Creator's 
will.  His  being  aimless  before,  and  with  no  con- 
ceivable work  worthy  of  him  in  the  lower  world, 
was  irrational  so  long  as  the  lower  world  only 
was  seen,  but  rational  as  soon  as  he  receives  his 
object  and  finds  his  complement  above  himself. 
Life -science  studies  the  facts  which  determine 
man's  place  in  the  world,  and  what  the  world  is 
to  man,  and  is  soon  brought  into  the  presence  of 
the  Supreme  Life,  The  Creator. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE  SEVENTH  POINT  IS  THE  MEANING  OF  A  CREATOR, 
NATURAL  LAWS,  MIRACLES,  LIFE  AGENCIES,  AND  A  SPIRIT 
WORLD. 

A  STONE  does  not  make  itself.  Nothing  unin- 
telligent makes  itself,  or  it  would  be  intelligent. 
The  moment  life  and  intelligence  are  seen,  reason 
cannot  stop  short  of  the  self-existent  Supreme  In- 
telligence. It  is  true  the  mind  of  man  cannot  master 
the  thought  of  Being  without  beginning  or  end. 
Every  logical  series  requires  a  beginning,  and  no 
logic  therefore  can  prove  self-existence.  This  is 
only  another  way  of  stating  that  the  mind  of  man 
cannot  master  the  idea  of  Being  without  beginning 
or  end.  Reason  is  satisfied  however  that  it  must 
be  so.  Logic  here  as  in  many  cases  fails.  The 
Hindoo  is  logical  when  he  makes  the  world  rest 
on  an  elephant,  and  then  makes  the  elephant  stand 
on  a  tortoise.     And  the  philosopher  is  logical  who 
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puts  under  the  tortoise  protoplasm,  and  under 
protoplasm,  say,  a  gas.  The  Hindoos  of  all  coun- 
tries are  welcome  to  their  logic  on  these  subjects. 

An  appeal  to  reason  on  the  subject  of  creation. — 
Reason  tells  us,  as  we  have  seen,  that  man  cannot 
grasp  the  great  infinities.  Reason  tells  us  that 
life  and  intelligence  are  ruling  powers,  and  that 
matter  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  existing  excepting 
by  the  fiat  of  intelligence.  Reason  tells  us  the 
Highest  Intelligence  must  be  the  Creator  of  matter. 
What  then  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  a  Creator? 
Man,  in  thinking  and  speaking  of  a  Creator,  almost 
invariably  thinks  and  speaks  of  a  Maker,  and  con- 
founds the  two,  misled  by  his  own  experience  and 
habits.     Let  us  examine  this. 

A  maker  uses  materials  which  exist  whether 
he  uses  them  or  not. 

The  materials  were  in  one  shape  before  he 
touched  them,  and  are  in  another  after  he  touches 
them.  That  is  the  only  difference  between  the 
material  and  the  thing  made.  A  maker  therefore 
can  leave  the  materials  which  had  a  separate  exist- 
ence before  he  touched  them  to  their  equally 
separate   existence   after  he    has    touched    them. 
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The  question  of  existence  does  not  enter  at  all 
into  consideration,  and  is  in  no  wise  affected  in 
such  cases. 

But  a  Creator  by  the  Spirit  of  His  Power  calls 
into  existence  a  new  thing  which  did  not  exist 
before.  This  new  thing  owes  its  existence  to  its 
Creator,  not  its  shape  only. 

The  existence  it  has  received  by  the  act  of 
being  created  can  only  continue  by  that  act  being 
ceaselessly  continued. 

Created  things  therefore  exist  by  a  ceaseless  act 
of  creation,  and  the  Creator  cannot  withdraw  His 
active  power,  or  the  existence  he  gave  by  it  would 
be  withdrawn  with  it. 

God  therefore  cannot  leave  His  creation  a 
moment.  A  natural  law  merely  means  that  the 
Almighty  wisdom  of  God  is  so  perfect  that  His 
creative  will  and  His  created  forms  are  always  in 
unison.  A  Law  is  God's  acting  will,  and  does  not 
move  God  farther  off. 

Facts  must  be  dealt  with.  But  prophecy  and 
assertion  may  be  met  by  prophecy  and  assertion. — 
Let  us  apply  this  practically.  It  has  been  asked, 
How  can  we  pray  for  rain  when  meteorology  will 
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soon  be  proved  an  exact  science,  moving  by 
universal  laws  unalterable  by  prayer  ?  This  is  a 
good  example  of  much  of  the  slipshod  claims  of 
scientific  charlatanism,  which  are  very  distinct  from 
Science  and  its  true  discoveries.  It  is  a  most 
curious  thing  to  note  how  men,  whose  glory  is 
fact-observation  and  exactness,  and  whose  axiom 
is,  or  ought  to.  be,  that  the  discoveries  of  to-morrow 
are  perpetually  enlarging  the  knowledge,  and  cor- 
recting the  hypotheses  of  to-day,  are  making  them- 
selves and  their  subjects  synonymous  for  the  seem- 
ingly opposite  poles  of  the  wildest  dreams  and 
the  most  positive  dogmatism.  Half  the  claims 
of  science  (so  called)  at  the  present  day  are 
cheques  drawn  on  future  ages  to  be  cashed  by 
this  generation  ;  a  sort  of  forgery  on  the  Creator. 

Now  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  such  a  question 
as  the  one  about  rain,  to  observe,  that  a  prophecy 
is  not  a  fact ;  and  to  decline  to  answer  it  altogether 
till  the  premiss  on  which  the  question  rests  is 
secure.  Or  prophecy  may  be  answered  by  pro- 
phecy. There  never  will  be  an  exact  science  of 
the  weather  is  the  first  answer,  and  an  intelligent 
answer.     For  great  discoveries,  as  has  been  stated 
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before,  of  what  seemed  impossible,  where  the  data 
were  fixed,  furnish  no  ground  whatever  for  imagin- 
ing discoveries  where  the  data  are  not  yet  proved 
to  be  fixed,  or  are  beyond  man's  reach.  No  ground, 
that  is,  for  a  reasoning  being. 

Fixed  lazvs  of  movement  do  not  exclude  a  mover. — 
Everyone  will  admit  that  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  general  conditions  under  which  given  results 
take  place  may  be  very  attainable  and  very  useful. 
But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  asserting 
with  dogmatic  bigotry  that  the  world  is  a  machine 
which  must  work  in  one  way,  and  that  we  know 
the  -one  way.  These  two  assertions — the  first  of 
which  excludes  God  from  every-day  life,  and  the 
second  puts  ourselves  in  His  place  to  a  great 
degree — are  utterly  baseless,  ornaments  of  the 
splendid  edifice  of  which  the  Philosopher's  Stone 
is  the  chief  foundation.  Suppose  we  grant  that 
the  world  is  a  great  machine,  and  that  in  every- 
thing throughout  the  great  world-machine  there  is 
a  general  uniformity  of  movement  that  can  be 
known  and  calculated  on.  It  only  amounts  to  this: 
the  world  is,  say,  a  steam-engine.  When  certain 
pistons  move,  certain  results  invariably  follow  ;  the 
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further  rather  important  question  remains,  Who, 
when,  and  under  what  conditions,  sets  the  pistons 
going  ?  Are  all  the  pistons  always  at  work  ? 
Or,  granted  that  the  pistons  are  set  going,  who, 
when,  and  under  what  conditions,  applies  the  force 
generated  ? 

Fixed  laws  do  not  exclude  change  of  equilibrium 
and  variety  of  action. — Again,  grant  that  the  great 
machine  is  always  at  work,  the  movement  may  be 
invariable  in  direction,  but  its  being  quicker  or 
slower  may  be  the  cause  of  infinite  variation  in 
the  effect  produced  to  creatures  under  the  measure 
of  time — fifty,  or  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand  years, 
are  all  of  them  important  measures  to  man,  but 
in  the  movements  of  the  universe  almost  inappre- 
ciable. We  do  not  even  know  for  certain,  what 
must  be  so  simple  a  fact  to  any  being  with  en- 
larged capacity,  whether  our  whole  solar  system 
is  not  hurrying  through  space  with  wonderful 
rapidity ;  nay,  we  do  not  know  in  the  least  the 
balance  of  heat  and  cold  at  the  Tropics  and  the 
Poles,  or  how,  and  in  what  exact  proportions,  they 
are  matched  one  against  the  other,  and  all  the 
disturbance  of  equilibrium  possible  in  this  and  a 
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thousand  other  ways  without  in  the  least  disturb- 
ing the  action  of  the  great  general  laws.  To  put 
this  in  a  somewhat  different  shape.  Grant  to  the 
full  the  fixity  of  universal  laws  ;  nevertheless,  in  this 
immense  web  of  complicated  law-movement,  may 
it  not  very  well  be,  that,  without  infringing  or 
altering  a  single  working  law,  the  slightest  dis- 
arrangement of  the  balance  of  forces  might  at 
once,  working  by  law,  alter  part  or  the  whole  of 
all  the  actual  application  and  its  results  in  the 
great  world-web ;  just  as  a  finger  pressed  on  a 
spider's  web,  without  breaking  a  single  thread, 
vibrates  through  the  whole,  and,  if  that  web  was 
a  world,  would  produce  different  phenomena  in 
every  region  of  it  ? 

Fixed  lazvs  do  not  imply  that  man  knows  their 
wJwle  action. — There  is  another  supposition  again, 
which  would  perfectly  account  for  the  fixed  action 
of  law  and  the  results  varying  at  pleasure.  The 
force  generated  by  the  great  laws  of  matter  may 
be  invariable,  yet  an  alteration  in  the  straps  and 
pulleys  which  apply  the  force  may  be  the  cause 
of  infinite  variation.  Let  it  be  granted  that  we 
arc  in  the  great  engine-room  of  the  universe,  and 
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see  the  engine  distinctly  moving  with  its  invariable 
stroke,  what  is  to  prevent  the  machinery  above,  out 
of  sight — the  machinery  which  the  engine  moves — 
from  having  a  changeful  complexity  of  manufac- 
turing power  quite  unconnected,  apparently,  with 
anything  we  see  ?  What  prevents,  for  instance,  the 
same  engine  working  in  the  engine-room,  in  which 
we  are  and  see  it,  from  discharging  stone,  coals, 
water,  corn,  or  anything  else  ad  infinitum  from  the 
stores  out  of  sight  down  on  us  ? 

Science,  which  foioivs  only  part,  cannot  dogmatize 
wisely. — Again,  all  movements  which  fall  under  our 
observation  are  themselves  resultants  of  various 
combinations  of  forces,  and  are  not  simple;  and 
these  again  of  others.  And  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  increases,  as  it  advances,  to  an  extent  quite 
beyond  our  knowledge ;  and  if  we  knew,  quite 
beyond  our  limited  powers  to  appreciate,  much  less 
calculate.  Yet  before  we  can  be  said  to  have 
scientific  knowledge  even  of  the  mere  mechanical 
movements  of  this  system,  every  force  employed 
must  be  ascertained  through  every  circle  of  cause 
and  effect;  all  must  be  known  and  exactly  measured. 
Anything  short  of  this  is  not  Science,  but  guess- 
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work.  Even  then  it  does  not  follow  that  with  a 
personal  Creator  ruling  the  vast  machinery,  we 
should  be  able  to  foretell  coming  movements  from 
the  uniformity  of  action  that  has  hitherto  prevailed. 
But  before  this,  at  any  rate,  it  is  unscientific,  and 
against  reason,  to  attempt  to  do  so. 

To  exclude  Spirit-power  begs  the  question. — More- 
over, unless  the  idea  of  spirit  is  excluded  from  the 
world,  and  man  as  well  as  God  is  affirmed  to  be 
only  matter  (for  do  not  let  us  shrink  from  putting 
a  scientific  fact  plainly,  if  it  is  a  fact),  there  is  no 
need  for  any  hypothesis  at  all.  The  Supreme 
Spirit  must  of  necessity,  we  may  say,  be  always 
dealing  directly  with  the  matter  which  without 
Him  would  cease  to  exist.  But  as  regards  man, 
however  uniform  this  dealing  with  matter  may  be, 
every  purpose  of  special  variation  is  served,  if  the 
variation  is  brought  about  by  the  Supreme  Spirit 
influencing  the  spirit  of  man.  For  example,  a  pistol, 
pointed  at  a  man's  head,  misses  fire.  In  stating 
that  this  was  a  special  mercy,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  supposing  that  the  detonating  powder  ceased  to 
be  detonating  by  special  order,  or  that  any  change 
was  made  at  that  time.     A  human  agent  was  one 
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of  the  data,  that  human  agent  could  obviously 
have  had  his  spirit  influenced  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  any  result,  good  or  bad,  that  might  be  re- 
quired. There  is  no  need  to  touch  any  material 
law.  And  do  we  not  always  imply  the  human 
element  in  every  question  of  special  providence 
without  exception  ?  It  is  far  more  reasonable, 
though  it  is  dangerous  making  our  reason  any 
measure  of  this,  yet  it  is  far  more  reasonable  to 
conceive  that  Spirit  dealing  with  Spirit  would 
work  through  spirit-agency,  than  by  interfering 
with  matter  in  ordinary  circumstances.  The  simple 
method,  obviously,  is  to  leave  matter  to  its  ordinary 
direction,  and  to  go  straight  to  life  in  any  dealing 
with  life. 

The  ignorance  of  man  prevents  him  from  being  a 
judge. — So  far  of  uniformity  of  action  :  let  us  now 
examine  the  subject  on  higher  grounds.  What  is 
meant  by  a  Universal  Law,  that  the  term  is  made 
to  bear  so  vast  a  fabric,  and  do  such  severe  duty 
in  managing  the  world?  Is  it  not  our  conviction, 
based  on  experience,  that  given  effects  always 
follow  given  causes  ?  This  may  be  very  true,  but  it 
is  also,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  very  limited;  as 
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it  supposes  that  we  know  the  causes  and  effects, 
and  our  knowledge  of  cause  and  effect  is  obviously 
very  far  from  universal.  Thus  a  Universal  Law 
only  means  that  under  limited  conditions,  in  a 
limited  area,  certain  things  always  happen,  as  far 
as  we  know — a  strange  definition  of  the  word  Uni- 
versal. Let  Science  look  to  it.  There  are  many 
scientific  truths,  where,  given  the  cause,  the  effect 
is  certain;  but  these  causes  and  effects  are  a  paren- 
thesis contained  in  a  larger  world.  Are  we  com- 
mensurate with  all  the  worlds  our  reason  tells  us  of, 
or  leads  us  to  believe  in,  or  at  least  must  make  us 
admit  our  possible  ignorance  of,  that  we  thus  talk 
of  universal  laws,  as  if  universal  laws  meant  things 
which  must  happen? 

Miracles:  the  real  meaning  of  the  expression. — 
Observe  the  region  in  which  these  universal  laws 
hold  good,  in  the  movements,  namely,  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies  and  material  worlds,  becoming  difficult, 
doubtful,  or  non-existent  precisely  in  the  quarter 
where  by  theory  we  men  ought  most  to  be  sure 
of  them — on  our  own  earth  with  its  life.  But  we 
have  before  seen  that  knowledge  which  deals  only 
with  dead  matter,  however  vast  or  beautiful,  is  so 
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low  in  the  scale  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  the  name 
of  truth,  or  to  be  taken  account  of  by  spirit-power 
dealing  with  spirit-life.  Certainly  if  there  was  no  in- 
telligent mind  or  feeling  involved,  it  becomes  at  once, 
we  may  say,  certain  that  a  world  of  inorganic  forces 
would  be  ruled  by  Almighty  wisdom  according  to 
a  plan  so  perfect  that,  given  the  first  link,  every  other 
link  should  be  invariable  ;  we  do  see  something  like 
this  in  the  movements  of  the  stars.  But  my  reason 
tells  me  that  there  is  intelligence  and  life,  and  that 
countless  glorious  worlds  of  matter  cannot  be  put 
in  the  balance  against  one  living  spirit,  nay,  against 
one  fly.  And  reason  has  shown  me  by  the  aid  of 
God's  word,  that  the  Creator-Spirit  has  made  all 
things,  and  never  withdraws  His  active,  intelligent, 
living  powers  from  them.  The  intelligent  living 
energy  of  God  therefore  is  what  is  really  meant 
by  Law.  Is  the  mind  of  A,  who  tells  us  not  to 
pray  for  rain,  because  rain  comes  by  a  universal 
Law,  commensurate  with  the  mind  of  God,  that 
he  should  tell  us  so  positively  what  God  will  or 
will  not  do  ?  But  if  not,  what  is  meant  by  the 
assertion  that  a  scientific  law  cannot  be  altered  ? 
If  God  and  A  were  the  only  two  living  intelli- 
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fences,    there    might    be    some    sense    in    such    a 
statement ;  but  when  the  element  of  life,  and  of 
life  such  as  man's  life,  is  brought  into  the  material 
world,  why  should  not  the  Almighty  and  Allwise 
Spirit-King  break    up  any  number  of  worlds    or 
Universal    Laws  !    for   the    sake    of    it  ?    the    real 
benefit    of    one    living    spirit    must    outweigh    all 
matter.     Why    should    not    Elijah    rule   the   rain, 
or  Joshua  the  planetary  system,  if  any  spirit-pur- 
pose   is   served    by    so    doing  ?     Why    might    not 
the   great    Creator-Spirit    alter  every  property  of 
matter?     Reason    plainly   tells    us   that   the   less 
must   yield   to   the   greater,    worthless    matter   to 
precious  spirit.     What  is  a  miracle,  that  babblers 
should  so  confidently   assert   that  no  miracle  can 
take  place?    In  one  sense  they  are  right.    Changes 
in  matter  once  created  are  not  miracles.     As  soon 
as  the  mind  heartily  and  truly  takes  in  the  great 
truth   of  a  God-Creator,  who  by  a  ceaseless   act 
of  ever-present  will  keeps  in  existence  that  which 
He  has  created,  from   the  smallest  speck  of  dust 
to  the  highest  form  of  life,  at  that  moment  reason 
tells    us   plainly  that    man,  unless   commensurate 
with  the  all-upholding  will  of  God,  cannot  of  him- 
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self  assert  that  any  phenomenon  is  a  miracle,  or 
any  exercise  of  the  acting  will  of  God  more  wonder- 
ful, as  far  as  he  knows,  than  any  other  exercise 
of  it.  Reason  tells  us  that  the  stone  we  hold  in 
our  hand,  and  the  hand  that  holds  it,  must  equally 
melt  away  and  cease  to  exist  if  the  creative  act 
by  which  they  exist  is  withdrawn.  Reason  tells 
us  that  to  alter  in  any  way  the  nature  of  the  stone 
or  the  hand,  to  make  the  stone  swim,  or  the  hand, 
when  withered,  stretch  forth  and  be  sound,  is  a 
much  less  thing  than  to  make  the  stone  a  stone, 
and  the  hand  a  hand,  in  the  first  instance.  To 
create  is  a  miracle,  to  alter  a  thing  created  is  no 
miracle  for  the  Creator,  even  according  to  our 
narrow  minds.  Reason  tells  us  that  if  there  is 
any  miracle,  it  cannot  be  in  any  change  of  matter 
or  material  forces,  or  things  created.  It  is  no 
miracle  for  a  man  to  build  a  house,  altering  thereby 
the  arrangement  of  stone ;  or  fire  a  cannon,  alter- 
ing thereby  for  a  few  seconds  the  inertness  of  iron ; 
or  to  drive  a  horse,  altering  thereby  the  direction 
in  which  the  living  creature  would  move.  It  would 
be  a  miracle  for  a  baby  to  do  these  things.  Is 
God  the  Creator  a  baby,  that  he  lacks  strength  to 
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alter  the  things  He  has  created  ?  Is  God  unable 
to  control  matter  ?  Nay,  God  is  not  a  God  of  the 
dead  in  this  sense  either :  to  alter  dead  matter 
is  no  exercise  of  power  for  the  Living  God.  No 
change  in  matter  is  appreciable,  much  less  wonder- 
ful, miraculous,  compared  with  the  original  act  of 
calling  it  into  existence,  and  the  continuance  of 
that  act  by  which  it  remains  in  existence.  Man 
must  deny  God,  before  he  can  look  on  a  change 
of  matter  as  a  miracle,  excepting  so  far  as  he 
means  by  the  word,  fresh  evidence  to  his  own  poor 
intellect  of  divine  power.  There  is  no  miracle  in 
any  other  sense  when  the  ever-present  will  of  God 
changes  or  suspends  existences  which  only  exist 
because  of  that  will.  And  it  does  not  follow  that 
we  should  be  able  to  see,  or  guess  at  such  changes ; 
they  may  obviously  be  quite  unknown  to  us  and 
a  part  of  the  ordinary  working  of  events  to  our 
eyes  and  minds. 

All  analogy  leads  its  to  believe  in  higher  life  and 
unseen  agents. — Again,  how  do  we  know  that  we 
see  anything  except  very  remote  results,  or  ever 
get  near  the  actual  motive-powers  at  all  ?  May 
not  the  Creator  have  in  existence  subtle  agencies 
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quite  unknown  and  untraceable  by  human  skill  ? 
The  telescope  and  microscope  have  shown  us 
things  far  beyond  human  ken  unassisted  by  these 
means,  which  are  now  through  these  means  within 
our  reach ;  is  it  not  a  necessary  induction,  does 
not  reason  tell  us,  that  as  we  find  no  limit  as  far 
as  our  means  take  us,  therefore  there  are  infinite 
ranges  which  no  means  can,  or  ever  will,  bring 
within  our  reach  ?  If  visible  matter,  matter  that 
is  capable  of  being  made  visible,  is  utterly  hidden 
from  the  human  eye  unaided,  but  the  philosopher 
by  the  possession  of  an  enlarged  faculty  is  at  once 
lifted  into  a  new  world  of  possible  knowledge,  how 
can  he  refuse  to  admit  that  a  similar  extension, 
and  again  a  similar,  would  have  the  same  result, 
and  set  him  as  much  above  his  present  self  merely 
by  increased  sight,  as  his  present  self  is  above  the 
poorest  savage  who  wants  his  instruments  ?  What 
must  a  being  with  such  sight,  or  greater,  think  of 
philosophic  man  with  his  poor  faculties,  and  his 
confident  theories  ?  And  if  this  is  the  case  with 
matter,  which  all  agree  is  subject  to  human  obser- 
vation, what  are  we  to  say  of  life-power  ?  Who 
has   seen   life  ?     But  what   is  our  knowledge  if  it 
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is  so  soon  stopped ;  if  knowledge  of  matter  is 
worth  nothing,  and  in  knowledge  of  life  we  know 
nothing  ?  When  we  look  at  matter  scientifically, 
we  become  aware  that,  solid  as  it  seems,  the 
meshes  of  a  great  net  are  to  us  a  solid  compared 
with  the  interstices  in  the  densest  matter  to  ima- 
ginable existences.  And  this  material  book  of 
the  Creator  shows  us  at  the  same  time  the  whole 
creation  filled  with  a  flood  of  unsuspected  life  ; 
from  the  animalcule  in  the  water,  or  the  minute 
shell  from  the  deep  sea,  invisible  excepting  to  a 
most  powerful  microscope,  which  nevertheless  was 
formed  by  a  creature  living  inside  it  with  a  life 
so  complex  in  its  instruments  as  to  be  capable 
of  forming  this  shell  which  was  its  home,  where 
it  lived  with  channels  of  life  in  a  body  which 
fed  on  something  smaller  still  ;  with  a  flood  of 
life,  I  say,  from  this  embodied  thought  (for  it  is 
too  small  to  be  realized  as  a  body),  up  through 
numberless  gradations  to  man.  And  moreover 
we  see,  the  more  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
workings  of  things,  very  much  of  the  machinery 
of  this  earth  worked  through  living  agency.  In- 
sects fertilize  flowers  ;  birds  carry  seeds  ;  countless 
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changes  go  on  in  earth  and  air  and  water  through 
the  movements  of  living  creatures;  coral  islands 
are  formed ;  man  works.  All  this  we  know. 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  this  great  flood  of  life 
pervades  Creation,  steadily  rising  till  it  culminates 
in  man,  and  that  then  the  great  gulf  between 
man  and  God  is  empty  of  all  life  ?  Is  this  what 
reason  would  teach  a  reasoning,  observing  being? 
Can  a  reasoning  being  see  a  perpetual  gradation, 
a  wondrous  fabric  of  life  rising  over  life  as  far 
as  his  power  enables  him  to  go  ;  and,  when  his 
power  stops  and  can  pass  no  higher,  believe,  be- 
cause his  power  stops,  that  what  he  saw  as  long 
as  he  had  power  has  come  to  a  sudden  stop  too? 
Does  a  man  believe  that  he  is  at  the  end  of  the 
earth  because  his  powers  do  not  allow  him  to 
move  on  ?  Or,  is  life  to  be  active  and  employed 
everywhere  as  long  as  he  sees  it,  and  the  moment 
he  cannot  follow,  does  all  activity  cease,  even  if 
he  politely  admits  there  may  still  be  life  ?  Reason 
tells  us  distinctly  that  between  man  and  God 
there  must  be  the  same  overflowing  wave  of  life 
continued,  that  active  energies,  more  varied,  fuller, 
more   perfect   than   those   between   man  and  the 
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atom-life   of  the   shell   beneath,    mount    upwards, 
range  above  range,  for  ever  and  for  ever.     Reason 
tells  us  that  this  active  life,  like  in  kind  of  opera- 
tion  to  the  active  life  of  man,  only  higher,  will 
pervade   and    rule    all    matter,    so   that   we   may 
well  believe  that  it  is  no  figure  of  speech  which 
the    Psalmist   uses   when   he   says   of  God,    "  He 
maketh    His   angels    spirits,    and    his    ministers    a 
flaming  fire;"    or  that  tells  of  Christ  "rebuking" 
the  winds  and  the  sea.     But  if  so,  what  is  there 
wonderful  in  these  ever-present  spirit- agencies  and 
intelligent   wills,  whilst  working  under  God  every 
material  force,  changing  at  any  moment,  whether 
perceptibly  or  imperceptibly,  the  direction  of  the 
material  forces  they  wield  ;  what  miraculum  would 
there  be,  if  every  drop  of  rain  is  guided  or  shot 
through  air  by  a  living  power  ?     Our  observation 
of  facts,    our    experience    and    knowledge,   bears 
out  this  theory  quite  as  much  as  the  observation 
of  general  uniformity  (very  imperfect  in  the  earth- 
region  where    man   is  best  qualified  to  master  it) 
does   the  theory  of  non-intervention,  and  a  God, 
with  nothing  to  do,  after  some  primal  act  of  setting 
things   going    in    a    period   too  far  off  to  signify, 
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graciously  allowed  him  by  condescending  philoso- 
phy. Does  not  reason,  dealing  with  the  facts  before 
us,  require  us  to  acknowledge  the  utter  nothingness 
of  matter  and  its  forces  apart  from  life,  and  render 
it  probable  that  the  seeing  eye,  any  power,  that 
is,  which  can  see  this  universe,  looks  over  one 
great  ocean  of  life,  a  boundless  all-pervading  sea 
in  which  matter  is  a  mere  floating  vehicle  for  the 
play  and  activity  of  life  to  work  on  ? 

An  illustration  taken  from  Light. — It  is  easy  to 
imagine  a  state  of  things  which  shall  illustrate  this 
by  analogy.  Light  is  the  subtlest  essence  we  know 
in  the  material  world.  Light  pervades  the  universe; 
ocean  beyond  ocean  of  light  stretches  through  the 
abysses  of  space ;  as  far  as  we  know,  light  through 
all  infinity  is  undulating  its  everlasting  waves. 
Compared  with  light  the  vastest  world  is  but  a 
speck,  the  rolling  orbs  of  matter  that  stud  the 
heavens  unappreciable  dots,  set  there  to  give  out 
or  reflect  its  glory.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  man 
could  only  see  light  when  reflected  from  some  solid 
body.  All  the  aerial  splendour  would  be  quenched; 
there  would  be  no  light  in  the  air ;  space  would  be 
blank  of  light ;  but  the  earth  and  everything  on 
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earth — each  flower,  leaf,  and  stone — would  become 
a  light,  and  seem  to  be  an  independent  fire;  each 
blade  of  grass  would  be  a  living  ray  ;  all  that  flies 
or  moves,  all  things  animate,  all  things  inanimate, 
would  be  present  to  his  eye  as  light-powers ;  all 
would  bring  light  to  him;  he  would  know  light  only 
from  them.  But  although  unseen  by  him,  and  in- 
capable of  being  reached  by  his  eye — light,  as  now, 
would  surround  him  on  every  side,  and  he  would 
be  moving  amidst  the  boundless  waves  of  the  in- 
finity  of  the  ocean  of  light,  knowing  nothing  of  it, 
only  because  his  eye  was  too  coarse  to  see  light  in 
the  fine  medium  of  air.  He  would  be  bathed  and 
immersed  in  the  ctherial  presence,  close  wrap- 
ped in  the  translucent  veil,  never  unvisited  by 
the  heavenly  splendour,  yet  all  unconscious  of 
that  ceaseless  custody.  Then  philosophers  would 
arise,  they  would  examine  carefully  the  earth- 
lights,  and  all  the  seeming  luminous  bodies  on 
earth  ;  they  would  trace  no  direct  connexion  be- 
tween them  and  the  orbs  on  high,  which  would 
hang  high  up  to  their  eyes  in  a  black  lightless 
gulf  without  rays,  without  visible  communion  with 
the  lights  on  earth,  apparently  cut  off  from  them, 
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(to  be  sure  there  would  be  shadows,  but  this 
presents  no  difficulty  to  an  impartial  mind  which 
appreciates  the  vivid  imagination  of  modern  phi- 
losophy, with  its  "tendencies"  and  its  power  of 
dogmatizing  on  life  by  a  process  of  clear  induc- 
tive reasoning  based  on  researches  in  death). 
Well,  philosophers  would  arise,  they  would  frame 
theories  (here  I  cannot  follow  them,  but  may  hint 
at  a  philosophic  cult  of  the  diamond),  and  they 
would  deny  the  statement  handed  down  with 
marvellous  attestation  of  its  truth,  that  all  the 
light  on  earth  came  from  those  orbs ;  though  all 
the  while  they  themselves  were  moving  without 
escape  in  the  midst  of  the  great  ocean  of  unseen 
light,  encompassed  by  our  air  and  its  splendour, 
but  unable  to  see  its  subtle  waves.  Substitute 
the  word  "life"  for  "light"  in  this  comparison, 
and  the  analogy  is  complete.  Reason  tells  us 
plainly  that  a  being  endowed  with  material 
organs  only  as  his  means  of  communicating  with 
the  outer  world  and  receiving  communications 
from  it,  can  by  no  possibility  discern  the  imma- 
terial excepting  through  matter,  and  reflected  as 
it  were  by  it.     Until  philosophy  proves  we  have 
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no  material  organs  we  must  be  content  to  receive 
communications  from  the  outer  world  through 
them.  But  is  it  not  enough  that  we  can  discern 
matter,  that  we  can  discern  matter  without  life, 
that  we  can  discern  the  same  matter  unchanged 
as  matter,  but  utterly  different  without  life  from 
what  it  was  a  moment  before  with  life  ?  and  that 
we  can  discern  life  producing  results  utterly  differ- 
ent in  kind  and  degree  from  any  material  agency  ? 
If  spirits  ever  laugh,  they  must  laugh  to  see  man 
with  his  material  instruments  trying  to  catch  the 
immaterial,  hacking  at  the  world-carcase  like  a 
butcher  at  an  ox,  to  find  out  life  ;  making  post 
mortem  examinations  with  solemn  earnestness  in 
search  of — life,  and  when  he  cannot  find  it,  saying 
it  is  not;  mistaking  dissection  for  construction, 
groping  in  dead  tissue,  and  proclaiming  himself  a 
creator  because  he  has  discovered  how  to  pull  to 
pieces  skilfully,  working  at  the  world  much  like 
a  child  with  a  watch  or  a  toy,  like  a  little  girl 
with  a  balloon  ball  and  a  pin  philosophising  on 
what  is  inside  it.  Is  this  surgical  knowledge, 
supposing  we  grant  it  co-extensive  with  matter, 
instead   of  the  knowledge  of  a  (c\v  collections   of 
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atoms  which  it  is,  worth  anything  whatever  in  the 
presence  of  the  illimitable  ocean  of  life,  which  no 
instrument  can  dissect  or  cut  ?  of  which  our  igno- 
rance is  simply  measureless,  excepting  so  far  as  we 
are  able  and  willing  to  understand  truth  revealed 
by  God?  And  this  measureless  ignorance  is  the 
power  which  we  are  to  fall  down  and  worship  as 
commensurate  with  the  mind  of  God.  If  not,  what 
is  meant  by  man  telling  us  that  "universal  laws  are 
never  changed  or  suspended  "  ? 

The  whole  region  of  search  mistaken. — It  is  not 
conceivable  that  any  observation  of  the  facts  of  a 
matter-world  can  furnish  any  basis  of  theory  even 
as  to  the  working  of  a  spirit-world  ;  or  that  our 
very  limited  knowledge,  within  a  very  limited 
range,  which  we  have  been  pleased  to  dignify  with 
the  title  of  "Universal  law,"  has  anything  at  all  to 
do  with  the  actual  cause  of  any  single  thing,  great 
or  small,  of  the  innumerable  multitude  on  every 
side  of  us.  The  analysis  of  Matter  is  one  thing, 
the  study  of  Life  is  another.  It  is,  obviously,  easy 
to  say  there  is  nothing  but  matter,  provided  the 
sayer  looks  for  life  where  it  is  not  to  be  found,  or 
in  a  way  which  will  not  find  it.     Anything  can  be 
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proved  in  this  way.  This  ostrich-fashion  of  plung- 
ing the  head  into  sand,  and  then  denying  all  that  is 
not  seen,  is  very  convincing,  provided  the  head  is 
deep  enough  in  the  sand.  Most  assuredly  the 
hunter  is  not  in  the  sand,  nor  God,  the  Creator  and 
self-existent,  in  matter,  to  be  weighed  in  a  balance 
by  a  man.  True  science  demands,  first  of  all,  that 
the  searcher  shall  not  beg  the  whole  question  by 
searching  in  the  wrong  place ;  and,  secondly,  that 
all  the  facts  of  any  subject  shall  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. True  science  requires  also  that  the 
searcher  and  his  instruments  shall  be  equal  to  the 
task  proposed,  and  does  not  go  to  a  butcher  with 
his  axe  or  a  child  with  a  pin  to  learn  about  life. 
Reason  denies  that  the  analysis  of  matter  can 
be  the  study  even  of  animation,  and  affirms  that 
life  in  its  true  sense  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  either  ignorance  or  knowledge  of  the 
analysis  of  matter.  Reason  affirms  that  the  facts 
and  certainties  of  life  in  its  domain  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  intelligence  are  patent,  though  the 
mind  of  man  is  not  and  cannot  be  commensurate 
with  the  mind  of  the  Creator.  Reason  bids  us 
leave  to  the  Hindoo  his  elephant  supporting  the 
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world,  and  his  tortoise  under  it,  and  confess 
humbly  the  universal  presence  of  an  Almighty, 
Self-existent,  Creator-King,  ever  upholding  and 
ruling  all  things  by  the  personal  power  of  His  own 
intelligent  will.  Reason  tells  us  that  the  study 
of  that  personal  Will,  and  of  our  relation  to  it,  is 
the  only  work  worthy  the  being  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  man. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

RECAPITULATION.  THE  EIGHTH  POINT,  MAN'S  POSITION 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  A  CREATOR.  THE  CLAIMS  OF  SCIENCE 
TO  KNOW  MATTER  AND  LIFE  SIFTED.  WHAT  REASON 
TELLS   US   OF   MAN   AND   HIS    BEING. 

ANALYSIS  of  matter  has  now  been  proved  not 
to  be  analysis  of  life.  Analysis  of  the  conditions  of 
physical  life  has  been  proved  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  distinctive  life  of  man.  And  the  dis- 
tinctive life  of  man  with  its  right  and  wrong,  its 
love  and  hate,  is  entirely  out  of  the  horizon  of  the 
users  of  the  retort  and  balance.  The  man  who 
analyses  matter  can  by  no  possibility  get  beyond 
the  conditions  of  physical  life  working  in  matter. 
And  beyond  this  earth,  this  speck  in  the  Universe, 
Science  knows  nothing  of  life  at  all. 

Science  really  knows  completely  nothing  in  our 
world.— But  what  does  Science  actually  know  of 
matter  ?  If  by  knowledge  is  meant  the  power  of 
really  understanding  and  giving  an  account  of  the 
ultimate  essence  of  a  thing,  then   Science  knows 
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nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  even  of  matter,  and 
soon  reaches  certain  names  and  words  behind 
which  an  impenetrable  mystery  is  concealed. 
There  is  not  one  single  thing  in  this  wide  world, 
animate  or  inanimate,  of  which  Science  can  truly 
assert  it  knows  all.  We  say  that  a  milliner  makes 
a  silk  dress,  and  knows  how  to  make  it.  And  we 
understand  what  is  meant  well  enough.  But  the 
milliner  does  not  make  the  silk  of  which  ao"ain  we 
say  the  dress  is  made.  The  manufacturer  makes 
that.  But  the  manufacturer  only  arranges  ma- 
terials. The  silk  comes  from  a  cocoon.  And  a 
caterpillar  makes  the  cocoon.  So  the  caterpillar 
makes  a  cocoon,  and  a  cocoon  is  wound  off  into 
silk,  and  the  manufacturer  makes  this  a  web,  and 
the  milliner  makes  this  a  dress,  and  we  know  all 
about  it.  The  great  first  cause  is  a  caterpillar. 
But  what  divinity  is  there  in  a  worm  that  know- 
ledge stops  at  a  worm  ?  Yet  Science,  the  milliner, 
or  Science,  the  manufacturer,  or  Science,  the  silk- 
winder,  or  Science,  the  caterpillar-breeder,  can 
really  tell  us  nothing  different  in  kind  from  this  on 
any  subject  in  this  wide  world.  Science  knows  a 
little  about  materials  and  their  combinations.     If 
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you  want  to  know  more,  God  help  us  all.  Science 
answers  like  an  old  nurse,  "little  children  shouldn't 
ask  foolish  questions;"  and  we  poor  things  walk  off 
rubbing  our  eyes  with  our  fingers,  silenced,  and 
awestricken  at  the  majesty  of  knowledge  so  great. 
Yet  much  more  might  be  known  without  there  be- 
ing any  real  knowledge.  There  is  nothing  absurd 
in  the  idea  that  an  intelligent  being  might  be  capa- 
ble of  understanding  and  wielding  every  material 
force  he  found  in  existence  round  him ;  but  as  a 
fact  even  this  is  not  the  case  ;  no  man  living  can 
do  more  than  put  together  a  few  of  the  simpler 
inorganic  compounds.  They  are  but  wretched 
journeymen  in  Nature's  shop. 

Beyond  the  globe,  the  first  conditions  of  knowledge 
— -facts — not  to  begot. — When  man  leaves  this  globe, 
the  limitation  is  still  more  obvious,  and  yet  there 
are  many  globes,  and  infinite  possibility  of  varied 
prodigality  of  creation  on  them.  An  example  will 
bring  this  home.  It  is  supposed  to  be  certain  that 
water  and  air  do  not  exist  in  the  moon.  What 
would  man  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  know  of 
this  earth  with  the  best  telescope  that  ever  was 
made,  and  all  our  learning  and  experience  ?    What 
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would  the  discovery  of  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  earth's  crust,  and  facts  connected  with  the 
revolution  of  the  earth,  tell  him  of  the  innumerable 
products,  animate,  and  inanimate,  that  exist,  and 
all  their  beauty,  all  their  variety  ?  Air  and  water 
would  be  unknown  to  him.  Conceive  such  a  being, 
ignorant  of  everything  but  solid  matter  and  light, 
brought  within  reach  of  the  great  level  sea,  and,  as 
he  gazed  on  the  vast  luminous  plain,  beginning  to 
think,  but  unable  to  believe,  that  it  was  not  at  rest, 
that  it  moved ;  and  in  speechless  awe,  becoming 
conscious  of  the  ever-present  earthquake,  as  it 
would  seem,  the  heaving  of  this  new  world,  and 
the  ceaseless  swaying  to  and  fro  of  moving  light. 
Then,  as  a  great  invisible  force  of  wind  swept  by 
him,  howling  in  its  weird  wrath,  and  quenched  the 
light  in  angry  turmoil  of  struggling  waters  and 
foam,  what  strange  new  theory  of  strange  new  life 
would  be  the  first  impulse  of  such  a  being  at  such 
a  sight?  Or,  rather,  would  not  all  thought  be 
quenched  in  wonder,  silent,  immeasurable,  over- 
whelming? But  why  go  on,  when  clouds,  with  all 
their  moving  splendour  or  darkness,  and  rain,  and 
snows,  and  rivers,  would  to  him  be  non-existent  ? 
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For  him  remaining  in  the  moon  all  would  be  un- 
known. His  mind  would  be  blank  of  flowers,  and 
trees,  and  herbage,  in  fact  of  everything  really 
characteristic  of  our  earth,  of  everything  which 
makes  it  the  fair  habitation  it  is,  of  everything 
which  makes  it  the  abode  of  life  with  its  beauty 
and  variety.  In  a  word,  of  this  habitable  world  he 
would  know  nothing.  Now  reverse  the  position, 
what  do  we  men  know  of  any  other  orb  besides  our 
own?  Reason,  if  reason  is  any  guide,  marks  out  for 
us  pretty  clearly  our  ignorance  of  God's  works,  and 
of  all  creation,  even  of  created  matter,  if  the  point 
of  view  is  taken  of  the  Creator's  power  and  wisdom; 
if  the  knowledge  conceivable  in  beings  higher  and 
with  better  means  of  judging  than  ourselves,  or 
even  of  ourselves  if  we  could  but  change  our  places 
at  will,  be  thought  worth  consideration.  Mere 
change  of  place,  the  ability  to  move  at  pleasure 
from  star  to  star,  would  doubtless  enlarge  our 
knowledge,  in  the  same  way  that  travelling  from 
country  to  country  does  on  this  earth  ;  only  in- 
finitely more  so,  as  the  change  would  be  infinitely 
greater.  No  one  for  a  moment  sits  down  to  write 
a  description  of  a  country  in  which  he  has  never 
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been,  or  sets  up  as  an  authority  about  it.  No  one, 
which  is  the  same  thing  from  another  side,  does 
not  value  the  well-attested  accounts  of  lands  which 
are  rightly  called  new  worlds.  But  science  has 
become  imaginative,  or  rather  fancy-led,  and  has 
improved  these  hum-drum  limitations  clear  out 
of  sight.  Yet  is  the  difference  between  worlds 
actually  new,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  to  be 
deemed  less  than  the  difference  between  the  Poles 
and  the  Tropics,  that  we  Esquimaux  in  our  seal- 
skin canoes  should  so  confidently  lay  down  the 
law  about  other  worlds  from  seeing  a  bit  of 
floating  timber  cast  upon  our  shores  ?  Why  should 
there  not  be  unknown  elements  to  us,  as  we  know 
there  are  to  any  being,  with  knowledge  limited 
as  ours  is,  who  lives  in  the  moon  ?  How  does 
light  reach  us  with  its  undulations  through  the 
abysses  without  air  ?  In  another  world,  why  may 
there  not  be  a  fire  vegetation,  just  as  we  have  here 
on  earth  a  water  vegetation  ?  I  am  obliged  to  take 
a  known  element  to  deal  with,  as  the  products  of 
unknown  elements  cannot  be  imagined.  The  moon 
is  full  of  volcanoes.  Why  may  not  the  moon,  for 
instance,  with  its  volcanoes  be  one  great  garden  of 
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fire-fed  plants  ?  And  what  we  are  pleased  to  call 
its  barren  rocks  be  perpetual  homes  of  splendour 
that  grows  and  blooms  with  cups  of  living  light, 
and  flowers  that  are  nothing  else  but  flame  that 
has  taken  shape?  Its  rivers  may  be  rivers  of 
subtle  liquid  heat,  and  its  hills  be  clothed  with  trees 
that  are  embodied  fire.  This  kind  of  thing  in  end- 
less variety  may  well  be  the  case  with  the  material 
products  of  other  worlds  of  which  we  know  abso- 
lutely nothing,  and  never  can  know  anything. 
Absolute,  total,  unconquerable  ignorance  is  our  lot 
over  the  vast  domain  of  the  whole  universe  when 
once  we  leave  this  earth.  But  our  reason  would 
warn  us  not  to  close  our  eyes  over  some  scattered 
facts,  half-known,  and  ticket  the  closed  mind 
"Omniscience."  The  brave  man  faces  his  facts. 
This  ignorance  is  a  fact,  let  us  not  be  too  cowardly, 
too  mean  to  admit  it ;  or,  worse  still,  presume  on 
the  general  ignorance,  and  set  up  as  knowers  when 
wc  do  not  know. 

Life  and  creation.  The  possible  pozvers  of  living 
beings. — I  have  said  as  yet  nothing  of  the  angcl- 
life  above  us  in  unknown  natures  and  unknown 
worlds,    for   the    excellent    cause   that    we   know 
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nothing  about  it.  Yet  our  reason  would  tell  us 
distinctly,  as  soon  as  we  study  the  ranges  of  life, 
that  there  is  this  continuous  rise  in  living  intelli- 
gences :  a  fact  which  Revelation  declares  to  us  as 
a  fact.  But  as  soon  as  we  leave  life  allied  to  visible 
matter,  we  are,  clearly,  even  more  unable  to  form  an 
idea  of  its  working  than  we  are  to  imagine  a  new 
element.  We  can,  however,  see  our  ignorance  of  the 
gradations  of  life,  and  we  can  see  the  distinction 
between  the  Creator  calling  matter  and  life  into 
existence,  and  a  maker  combining  the  material 
given  him  by  a  Creator,  and  making  a  fresh  result 
by  doing  so. 

Intelligence  able  to  rccombinc  matter. — There 
is  no  reason,  as  far  as  we  know  a  priori,  why  there 
should  not  be  many  makers.  I  think  we  may 
go  further  and  assert  that  there  is  reason  a  priori 
why  an  intelligent  being  should  be  able  to  re- 
combine  any  form  of  matter  in  proportion  to  his 
intelligence,  and  be  a  maker  by  doing  so.  Man 
can  do  this  to  a  very  great  extent.  If  we  follow 
out  this  analogy,  it  is  very  conceivable  that,  as  we 
mount  upward  in  the  scale  of  Creation,  beings 
exist,  angels  or  archangels  let  us  call  them,  with 
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a  knowledge  and  a  power  able  to  make  any  fresh 
combinations  whatever  of  matter  already  created, 
and  any  results,  however  marvellous,  belonging  to 
material  existence.  These  assertions  are  based  on  the 
proved  distinction  between  matter,  however  subtle, 
and  intelligent  life  that  feels  and  thinks.  For  it 
is  clear  that  true  life  must  be  supreme  over  matter 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  life.  And 
it  is  merely  a  question  of  degree  whether  a  man 
makes  a  steam-engine  by  recombining  matter,  or  a 
creature-automaton  by  recombining  matter.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to  prevent  a 
sufficiently  intelligent  creature  from  using  lightning 
or  any  other  matter  in  subtle  combinations  of  this 
kind,  and  making  instruments  which  should  seem 
independent,  and  move,  and  do  high  machinery, 
work.  A  savage  thinks  a  steam-ship  alive.  And 
the  not  being  able  to  do  so  would  only  be  a  proof 
of  ignorance  and  want  of  constructive  power. 
But  when  it  is  all  done,  how  much  nearer  would 
these  makers  have  got  to  bridging  over  the  awful 
gulf  between  themselves  and  the  Creator,  who 
originated  themselves  and  the  matter  they  work 
or,  equally  ?     This    is  not  a   question   of  degree. 

12 
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How  much  nearer  would  these  makers  have  got 
to  knowing  anything  whatever  about  real  life,  the 
life  that  thinks,  and  loves,  and  hates,  and  has 
good  and  evil  as  an  exercise-ground?  Nay,  how 
much  nearer  would  they  have  got  to  knowing 
the  different  gradations  which  there  are  in  mere 
animation  and  physical  life  ? 

The  analysis  of  one  kind  of  life,  if  possible, 
would  not  necessarily  be  a  step  tozvards  analysing 
another  kind. — We  may  assert  more  than  this.  No 
real  result  would  necessarily  have  been  arrived  at 
if  a  man  did  arrive,  which  he  has  never  done,  at 
a  distinct  analytical  knowledge  of  the  life-germ 
of  an  amaeba.  He  would  know  nothing  beyond 
the  amaeba ;  and  the  amaeba,  for  all  we  know,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  anything  beyond  itself.  He 
would  have  made  no  discovery  really  about  life, 
or  life-classification.  He  would  not  be  a  bit  nearer 
the  reason,  or  be  able  to  tell,  why  life  in  one  in- 
stance converts  grass  into  sheep,  and  in  another 
sheep  into  philosopher;  and  always  does  so  through 
all  generations.  To  do  this  he  would  require  to 
know  not  only  the  life-germ  of  an  amaeba,  but  its 
relation  to  all  other  life-germs ;    and    to    explain 
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why  identical  chemical  composition  leads  to  re- 
sults so  stupendously  different.     But  as  the  know- 
ledge of  the  life-germ  of  an  amaeba  is  utterly  out 
of  man's  reach,  there  is  no  need  to  theorize  on  so 
baseless  an  assumption.     Yet  this  serves  to  inten- 
sify the  depth  of  the  ignorance  which  does  not 
get  so  far  as  the  first  step  on  the  ladder,  if  indeed 
it  is  a  step  at  all,  for  we  know  nothing  about  it. 
As    nothing  is  known  of  this    first    step,   no,   not 
even  whether   it    is  a  first  step  or  not,  we   may 
proceed  logically  to  observe,  that  the  power  and 
knowledge  which    fails   to  extract  even  this  ele- 
mentary secret  may  be  symbolised  by  —  O.     Minus 
nothing   is   the   net   result,    as   reason   shows    us, 
attained    by  philosophy  in    investigating    life,    its 
origin,  its  kinds,   in   the   field  of  matter.     Can   it 
be  possible  that  this  is   all  ?     Can   it   be   possible 
that  all  those  trumpets  blown  so  loudly  during 
all  these  later  years  by  so  many  musical  throats 
come  to  no  more  than  this  ?    Contradiction  is  easy, 
sneering  is  easy,  dressing  up  mock  arguments  to 
be  knocked  down  is  easy,  but  the  scientific  men, 
who  have   induced  the  public  to  think  that  their 
researches  in  matter  have  led  to  a  knowledge  of 
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life,  are  challenged  to  disprove  what  has  here 
been  stated — that  those  researches  neither  have 
nor  can  unravel  the  problem  of  life  in  any  form, 
that  they  know  as  yet  minus  nothing  about  it 
and  its  ultimate  essence. 

Man's  reason  able  to  form  a  judgment  on  plain 
facts. — Let  us  now  leave  fashionable  Science,  search- 
ing for  life  where  it  is  not  to  be  found,  and  laying 
down  laws  to  suit  itself  as  to  the  manner  of  the 
search,  and  turn  to  the  facts  of  the  world,  and  en- 
deavour to  take  a  broad  general  view  of  the  whole 
position  of  man,  and  see  what  reason  puts  before  us 
on  this  subject.     There  is  intelligence  in  the  world. 
There   is  a  Supreme   intelligence,  and   the  great 
facts    of  a  world    ordered   by  a   Supreme  intelli- 
gence   must    contain    a    message    for    reasoning 
beings  living  in  that  world.     It  is  not  possible  that 
a  world  so  wonderful  has  been  created,  and  that 
the  most  wonderful  existence  of  all  that  has  been 
created  in  it  has  been  left  uncared  for  when  all 
the   rest   is   so   perfect   in   its   kind.      These    are 
facts  and  certainties  quite  as  strong  as  anything 
that   can    be   weighed  and    measured.      Truth  is 
not   a   matter    of    groceries   to   be   sold   by    the 
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pound  weight,  nor  are  the  facts  of  truth  and  life 
less  certain,  less  facts,  because  they  cannot  be  put 
in  the  scales.  If  thought  and  feeling  can  be 
weighed,  weigh  them,  and  we  will  accept  the 
result.  Make  a  psychometer,  and  let  us  hang 
it  up  behind  the  door  in  the  entrance  hall  and  note 
the  readings.  They  will  form  a  curious  statistical 
chronicle.  But  if  thought  and  feeling  cannot  be 
weighed,  then  proceed  with  thought  and  feeling 
according  to  their  nature,  and  do  not  beg  the 
question  by  refusing  to  do  so.  The  facts  of 
the  world  and  human  life  in  their  broad  general 
significance  speak  to  the  reasoning  man  and 
tell  him  what  is  possible  here  on  earth  in  man's 
life  and  man's  working.  They  do  give  a  clue  to 
what  man  was  intended  to  do  during  his  short 
stay  here.  They  both  prescribe  the  region  in 
which  his  work  lies  as  man,  the  kind  of  work  he 
is  intended  to  do  as  man,  what  the  instruments 
of  his  work  are,  and  how  his  powers  and  being 
are  to  be  brought  to  perfection.  We  are  not 
created  in  order  that  vain  boasts  of  knowledge 
may  make  us  the  laughing-stock  of  angels  who 
know.     We   are    not  created  to  be  the  jesters  of 
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the  world  to  Beings  able  to  see  the  things  which 
we  are  guessing  at  when  we  guess. 

What  the  judgment  of  reason  declares. — The 
first  truth  that  must  be  laid  down  as  a  self-evident 
axiom  is  that  the  existence  of  the  human  race 
is  not  purposeless.  The  second  axiom,  which  is 
equally  self-evident,  is,  as  has  been  mentioned 
before,  that  any  truth  belonging  to  man  as  man 
must  belong  to  every  individual  of  the  race,  and 
that  no  truth  belongs  to  man  as  man  which  is 
limited  to  a  small  number  of  the  race.  This  must 
hold  good  whether  by  truth  is  meant  the  object 
of  existence,  or  the  means  by  which  man  is  to 
attain  the  object.  Universality  is  synonymous 
with  truth  pertaining  to  man,  and  man's  nature. 
All  men  must  be  able  to  attain  the  end  of  exist- 
ence, if  there  is  an  end  of  existence  for  man  ; 
that  is,  the  object  must  be  universal.  All  men 
must  be  able  to  attain  the  end  of  existence,  if 
there  is  an  end  of  existence  for  man  ;  that  is,  the 
instruments  and  means  for  attaining  it  must  be 
universal.  And  there  must  be  an  end  of  existence 
for  man,  or  there  is  no  intelligence  existing,  which 
is  absurd. 
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Let  us  apply  this  to  our  facts. 

(1)  Reason  requires  us  to  admit  that  means 
must  be  proportioned  to  the  end  proposed. 

(2)  Reason  requires  us  to  admit  that  a  world 
where  this  does  not  hold  good  is  an  irrational 
world.  And  an  irrational  world  is  mean,  if  the 
work  of  man  ;  impossible,  as  the  work  of  God. 

(3)  Reason  shows  us  that  mankind  are  so 
deficient  in  intellect  as  with  rare  exceptions  to  be 
incapable  of  much  study,  and  incapable  of  balan- 
cing subtle  arguments,  or  even  understanding  them. 

(4)  Reason  shows  us  that  the  facts  of  the 
world,  the  laws  which  govern  man's  natural  life, 
the  conditions  for  its  maintenance,  and  the  time 
absorbed  in  providing  food  and  clothing,  abso- 
lutely preclude  mankind  as  a  race  from  ever 
attaining  to  any  philosophic  power  in  the  exercise 
of  intellect,  even  if  they  had  the  intellect  to  exer- 
cise, which  they  have  not. 

(5)  Reason  therefore  shows  us  that  if  intellect 
with  intellect-work  and  knowledge  is  the  greatest 
moving  power  on  earth,  and  the  instrument  by 
which  man  is  to  be  raised  and  perfected  as  a  race, 
this  is  an  irrational  world. 
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(6)  Reason  therefore  shows  us  that  intellect,  and 
intellect-work,  and  knowledge  can  by  no  possibility 
be  more  than  bye-play  for  the  human  race,  and 
a  luxury.  Reason  shows  us  they  cannot  be  the 
means  by  which  man  is  to  be  perfected  or  the 
goal  towards  which  he  is  to  strive. 

(7)  Reason  therefore  shows  us  that  there 
must  be  a  higher  and  better  power  on  earth  than 
intellectual  knowledge,  or  that  this  world  is  a 
mean  world  if  made  by  man,  and  most  certainly 
has  not  been  thus  made  by  God. 

(8)  Reason  shows  us  that  this  power  must 
reside  in  every  individual  of  the  human  race  in 
much  the  same  degree,  at  least  sufficiently  so  to 
be  a  paramount  motive-power  to  each. 

(9)  Reason  shows  us  that  as  there  is  neither 
intellect  sufficient  nor  time  sufficient  at  the  service 
of  mankind,  this  power  cannot  require  time  and 
learning  to  get  it. 

(10)  Reason  shows  us  there  is  such  a  power  in 
the  feelings. 

(1 1)  Reason  and  experience  teach  us  that  Love 
and  Hate  are  common  to  all  and  do  move  all  ages, 
ranks,  and  races,  for  practical  purposes  equally. 
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(12)  Reason  tells  us  they  often  do  this  in  op- 
position to,  or  in  spite  of,  knowledge.  God  tells 
us  that  this  is  the  power  by  purifying  and  giving 
life  to  which  He  moves  the  world  of  man.  God 
tells  us  man  is  created  and  put  upon  earth  to  love 
good  and  hate  evil. 

God  tells  us  that  He  has  created  man  to  love 
truth,  as  He  has  created  the  eye  to  receive  light, 
without  the  intervention  of  intellectual  logic.  God 
appeals  to  the  heart.  And  this  removes  all  vital 
questions  from  the  horizon  space  of  human  phi- 
losophy, where  both  the  defenders  and  impugners 
of  religion  appeal  to  the  head,  as  if  living  in  a 
world  which  their  own  arbiter,  reason,  declares 
would  be  an  irrational  world. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  man  can  no  more  break 
through  the  laws  of  his  being,  than  inanimate 
matter,  a  star  for  instance,  can  break  through  the 
laws  of  its  course.  It  is  equally  certain  from  what 
has  been  stated  that  a  powerful  section  of  mankind 
is  living  in  total  disregard  of  the  laws  of  their 
being  ;  and  worshipping  knowledge  and  know- 
ledge-power; which  first  of  all  is  almost  nil,  as 
reason  declares,  and  not  the  deity  power-worship- 
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pers  would  have  it  to  be;  and,  secondly,  is  not  the 
ruling  power  on  earth,  as  reason  shows,  not  the  end 
man  is  set  on  earth  to  work  towards. 

The  first  judgment  of  reason  is  the  petty 
nature  of  such  power.  The  second  that  there  is 
something  higher  and  better  common  to  the  whole 
race. 

Power  an  idol,poiver-zvorsJiip  an  idolatry. — What 
is  power?  Men  often  long  for  power,  men  long  for 
wealth,  for  strength  of  limb,  for  intellectual 
strength.  These  are  all  powers.  Yet  who  thinks 
the  drunkard  blessed  by  being  able  to  drink,  if  he 
is  wealthy  ?  Who  thinks  the  murderer  blessed  by 
the  strength  he  used  in  murder  ?  Who  thinks  the 
knowledge  king  blessed  by  the  intellect  he  has  used 
to  pervert  himself  and  the  world  ?  Who  wishes  to  be 
a  blind  Samson  pulling  down  the  pillars  of  the  world 
on  himself  and  all  he  loves  ?  Knowledge  in  itself 
is  no  gain.  To  live  for  knowledge  only,  if  it  were 
possible,  would  be  to  be  a  devil,  since  knowledge 
without  love  of  good  taken  for  its  own  sake  would 
clearly  involve  this  conclusion.  And  it  is  as  possible 
to  know  truth  without  loving  it,  as  it  is  for  the 
wealthy  to  turn  with  contempt  from  suffering  merit. 
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Reason  tells  us  that  power  is  not  to  be  worshipped, 
whether  it  be  knowledge-power  or  any  other  kind 
of  power.  But  knowledge  is  not  despised  by  those 
who  put  it  in  its  right  place.  Now  reason  as  we 
have  seen  above  distinctly  shows  us  that  intellec- 
tual power  and  the  progress  of  knowledge  is  not 
common  to  all  mankind,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
the  end  proposed  to  man  during  his  stay  upon 
earth.  What  is  the  good  of  disregarding  a  fact  so 
plain?  Knowledge  is  obviously  a  conquest,  the 
possession  of  which  per  sc  neither  makes  man 
better  nor  worse,  only  stronger.  Strength  joined 
with  beneficent  will  and  directed  by  it  is  good,  but 
strength  used  evilly  is  evil — a  curse  to  its  possessor 
in  proportion  to  its  greatness.  And  the  worship 
of  strength  apart  from  love  of  good  is  a  disastrous 
idolatry.  The  intellect  by  the  facts  of  the  world 
cannot  possibly  be  the  true  excellence  of  man. 
The  worship  of  power  is  mean.  When  will  phi- 
losophers cease  to  worship  power  ?  When  will  the 
glorification  of  the  intellect  cease  to  be  the  main 
work  of  men  who  claim  to  be  wise  ?  To  worship 
false  gods  is  not  wisdom. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE     NINTH     POINT     IS     MAN'S     NATURE.        REASON     AND 

INTELLECT. 

REASON  has  been  appealed  to,  and  is  appealed 
to  by  everyone  who  speaks  and  thinks.  And  the 
claims  of  the  intellect  have  been  brought  up  for 
judgment  before  it.  But  great  confusion  exists 
commonly  in  the  use  of  these  two  words.  The 
word  'Reason'  especially  is  constantly  employed 
where  the  intellect  is  really  meant.  Without  enter- 
ing into  any  metaphysical  subtleties,  a  serviceable 
definition  of  the  sense  in  which  they  are  correctly 
used  will  not  be  out  of  place.  The  reason  judges, 
the  intellect  searches  out.  The  reason,  when  it  has 
facts  before  it  of  any  kind,  puts  them  in  their 
proper  place,  at  their  proper  value.  The  intellect 
hunts  out  and  collects  knowledge.  All  men  have 
reason ;  many  men  have  no  intellectual  acquisitive 
power,  few  men  have  much,  fewer  still  are  able  or 
willing  to  spend  time  and  labour  in  perfecting  it. 
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The  reason  is  practised  and  trained  in  everyday 
life.  The  intellect  can  be  so  only  in  a  very  slight 
degree.  Moreover  the  two  ideas  are  entirely  sepa- 
rable. Everyone  can  recall  to  mind  instances  of 
men  of  great  intellectual  power,  whose  acute,  ac- 
quisitive intellects  gained  knowledge  with  ease,  but 
who  were  like  babies  amongst  men  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life.  If  it  is  objected  to  this,  that  their 
minds  were  good  minds  enough,  but  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  these  abstract  pursuits  to  be  at  home  in 
ordinary  matters,  this  has  some  colour  and  may 
sometimes  be  true,  but  does  not  apply  to  those 
cases  in  which  it  is  clear  that  the  very  subtlety,  or 
hardness  of  the  fine  intellect,  its  excellence,  as  in- 
tellect, is  precisely  the  cause  why  it  cannot  do  the 
common  necessary  work.  We  want  a  balance,  and 
lo  we  are  offered  a  penknife.  And  all  manner  of 
subtleties  are  propounded  and  discussed,  when 
nothing  is  wanted  but  a  little  common  sense.  The 
power  of  judgment,  Reason,  is  decidedly  different 
from  the  power  of  dissecting  or  collecting  facts, 
Intellect.  But  what  most  concerns  the  present 
investigation  is  that  so  few  possess  intellect,  and 
that    so    much   leisure,   time,    and   study   arc   re- 
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quired  to  bring  it  to  any  degree  of  perfection. 
Whereas  Reason  belongs  sufficiently  to  all,  and 
enables  the  possessors  to  form  an  adequate  judg- 
ment on  all  the  ordinary  facts  and  circumstances 
that  occur.  Reason  for  instance  did  not  wait  for 
Euclid  and  logical  proof  before  it  drew  a  circle  and 
made  triangles. 

Reason  universal,  Intellect  partial. — Again, 
to  put  the  subject  in  a  slightly  different  form  ; 
whatever  the  composition  of  reason  may  be,  and 
whatever  conclusions  metaphysicians  may  lay  down 
about  it,  this  power  of  judgment  so  essentially  be- 
longs to  the  man  as  man,  is  himself  to  such  a  degree, 
that  it  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  withdrawn  or 
altered,  without  in  exact  proportion  destroying  or 
altering  the  conception  of  the  man.  But  this  is  not 
the  case  with  the  intellect,  intellectual  processes 
are  easily  separable,  or  capable  of  addition,  without 
affecting  essentially  the  conception  of  man  as  man. 
The  intellectual  man  begins  with  his  intellectual 
instrument  in  a  very  rude  and  unpolished  condition, 
and  day  by  day  through  assiduous  work  brings  it  by 
degrees  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  and  collects 
large  and  increasing  stores  of  power  by  its  means. 
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But  all  the  time  none  but  his  professional  com- 
panions or  rivals  dream  of  rating  the  man  by  his 
intellect  and  its  gains.     In  his  own  home,  where  as 
man  he  is  best  known,  so  far  from  a  value  in  pro- 
portion to  his  intellect  being  set  on  him,  it  is  often 
the  direct  contrary.     Often  the  intellect-progress 
which  professionally  is  so  valuable,  more  and  more 
disqualifies    a    man    for    everything    pertaining    to 
human    excellence,  and   dwarfs    all  that  makes  a 
character   noble   or   loveable.      Like   a   great    ex- 
crescence on  true  human  nature  it  can  destroy,  but 
it  does  not  belong  truly  to  true  life.     An  over- 
trained intellect  is  a  disease,  a  monstrosity,  like 
a  dwarf,  head  without  body.     In  extreme  cases,  no 
persons,  not  even  philosophers,  rate  a  man  by  his 
intellect  and  its  success.     When  high  intellectual 
power  is  allied  to  abominable  crime,  everyone  sees 
that  the  intellect  is  not  the  truth  in  man. 

The  intellect  not  a  necessary  power. — Again,  one 
might  conceive  what  we  now  admire  as  intellect 
not  in  the  shape  of  intellect  at  all,  but  simply 
as  an  enlarged  power  which  should  at  once  see 
what  we  now  discover.  For  instance  2x2=4,  this 
is  an  intellectual  step,  a  bit  of  calculation.     To  the 
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grown  man  it  is  so  self-evident  that  it  ceases 
entirely  to  be  an  exercise  of  intellect.  So  do  many- 
things  when  learnt,  they  are  done  unconsciously 
though  originally  intellectual  efforts.  Now  what 
difference  is  there  excepting  in  degree  between  2x2 
and  the  most  abstruse  calculation  in  science  ?  We 
might  imagine  with  ease  a  being  able  at  once  with 
no  effort  to  grasp  at  sight  any  amount  of  calculation 
or  like  processes,  without  in  any  way  being  anything 
more  than  a  better  calculating-machine.  Or,  on 
the  other  side,  we  can  easily  imagine  a  being  from 
whose  mind  all  calculating  intellectual  force  should 
be  excluded,  who  should  never  add  one  item  to  the 
stock  of  knowledge  by  mental  research,  whose 
intellect  should  stop  short  of  all  conquering  acqui- 
sitive power,  who  should  in  consequence  be  quite 
incapable  of  making  any  advance  in  science  or  art 
which  required  a  fresh  combination  to  produce  it. 
We  can  imagine  this  being,  as  far  as  intellect  goes, 
only  able  to  see  things  as  they  are  without  any 
power  to  render  him  capable  of  theory  or  discovery ; 
to  whom  a  flower  would  remain  a  flower  always, 
with  no  botanical  knowledge  beyond  its  visible 
characteristics,  a  butterfly  in  like  manner  bring  no 
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fresh  knowledge,  and  so  on  throughout,  from  the 
smallest  insect  to  the  most  glorious  star.  What 
would  be  left  such  a  race  ?  Sight  and  feeling. 
These  two  would  be  enough.  Sight  might  be 
intensified  to  an  extent  far  beyond  microscope  and 
telescope  combined,  and  everything  even  in  its 
innermost  structure  might  be  bare  and  open  to  his 
simple  gaze.  All  knowledge  might  thus  be  his 
without  effort,  all  the  treasures  of  intellect  at  his 
service.  For  intellect,  if  rightly  defined,  is  only  the 
name  for  that  weakness  which  has  to  labour  in 
order  to  know,  whereas  strength  does  everything 
without  labour.  The  moment  effort  is  needed, 
a  confession  is  made  that  the  thing  dealt  with 
is  too  much  for  the  agent.  The  great  orbs  are 
rolled  through  space  without  effort.  Only  the 
weak  display  force.  So  intellect  with  its  efforts  is 
weakness.  Strength  would  be  a  perception  so 
vivid  as  to  see  at  once.  Strength  would  know 
knowledge  by  simple  contact ;  and  a  race  de- 
prived of  our  calculating  weakness,  which  is  ad- 
mired as  intellect,  might  be  endowed  with  a  sight 
higher  and  more  perfect  than  that  laborious  pro- 
cess.    It    might  be  endowed   so  richly  in   feeling 
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and  in  imagination;  which  is  only  feeling  in  motion, 
so  full  of  life  and  life-power  might  it  be,  as  to  have 
a  boundless  world  of  enjoyment  even  in  the  smallest 
circle  from  the  intense  faculty  of  seeing  and  feeling 
things  as  they  are.  Such  a  race  might  have  a 
delicacy  of  perception,  that  should  be  able  to  spend 
delighted  centuries  in  viewing  a  fly's  wing,  or 
a  blade  of  grass,  so  wondrously  and  so  subtlely 
should  the  mind  take  the  impressions  given  it. 
Then  in  social  life,  all  holiness,  purity,  love,  honesty, 
truth  of  heart,  might  make  society  beautiful  and 
happy,  even  though  society  stayed  fixed  for  ever 
at  the  point  of  external  skill  that  Adam  and  Eve 
represented  when  they  were  naked  but  not  ashamed. 
What  is  the  true  positicm  and  balance  of  powers 
and  faculties  in  man  ? — Intellect  then  is  not  another 
name  for  reason.  Reason  is  the  power  of  seeing, 
and  judging  what  is  seen ;  whereas  intellect  is 
a  mere  calculating  collecting  force,  which  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  man  as  man.  In  other  words, 
exclude  the  conquering  intellect-power  from  the 
world,  the  mere  knowing-power  with  its  material 
gains,  and  man  with  right  feelings  is  a  glorious  and 
happy  being  still.     Give  the  conquering  intellect- 
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power,  and  give  also  feelings  capable  of  evil  as  well 
as  good,  and  man,  in  spite  of  feelings  that  can  love 
good,  is — what  he  is.     It  may  be  retorted,   Then 
according  to   this  view,  an  amiable  idiot  is  better 
than  a  Bacon.     The  retort  has  been  partly  antici- 
pated  in  the  imagining  enlarged  power  of  sight. 
But  in  point  of  fact  it  has  no  basis  at  all.     One  of 
the  great  difficulties  that  beset  all  questions  of  this 
kind  is  the  difficulty  mentioned  in  the  earlier  chap- 
ters of  keeping  the  balance — the  difficulty,  whilst 
discussing  one  part,  of  preserving  the  relative  pro- 
portion it  bears  to  other  parts,  before  an  unwilling 
eye.      This  argument   deals  with   the   compound 
being  man,  and  the  question  between  the  idiot  and 
a  Bacon  is  not  raised  at  all.     The  question  raised 
is,  Given  the  existence  in  man  of  intellect  and  feel- 
ings, which  of  the  two   is  the  higher  power?   not, 
What  is  the  value  of  a  minimum  quantity  of  either 
as   weighed   against    a    maximum    of    the    other  ? 
This  we  know  little  about.     All    are  agreed  that 
the  perfection  of  all  the  powers  makes  a  perfect 
man.     But  because  we  admire  a  strong  arm,  we 
do  not  want  a  man  to  be  all  arms,  a  Gorilla;  or 
because  we  admire  strong  legs,  we  do  not  want  a 
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man  to  be  all  legs,  a  Kangaroo;  or  to  be  all  in- 
tellect either,  if  it  destroys  higher  powers.     Hence 
it  is  of  infinite  importance  to  know  the  right  value 
of  our  powers.    A  man  who  lives  for  the  body  only 
is  an  animal.    But  a  man  who  lives  for  the  intellect 
is  only  a  more  powerful  animal,  since  no  addition 
of  strength,  whether  that  strength  is  intellectual  or 
physical,  makes  the  owner  a  different  being  from 
what  he  was  before.     A  stronger  horse  remains  a 
horse  still.     So  also  man,  by  strength  of  intellect, 
is  only  made  stronger,  and  so  far  as  this  alone 
reaches,  a  stronger  animal.     The  full  perfection  of 
manhood  depends  on  the  right  balance  of  powers. 
The  body  cannot  reach  its  fullest  muscular  strength 
if  the  intellect  is  to  reach  its  fullest  development  of 
strength,   and   a   prize-fighter's   strength   of    limb 
cannot  co-exist  with  philosophic  strength  of  head. 
A  choice  has  to  be  made,  and  the  less  worthy  to 
be  sacrificed  somewhat  to  the  welfare  of  the  more 
worthy.     This  is  the  case  with   the  feelings  and 
intellect,  only  the  facts  are  less  obvious.     The  full 
development  of  the  one  cannot  co-exist  with  the 
full  development  of  the  other.     One  must  give  way, 
and  the  perfect  man  will  be  that  man  who  has 
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sacrificed  the  less  worthy  in  right  proportions  to 
the  more  worthy.  This  is  the  more  important,  as 
many  wrongly  worship  power,  and  power  is  repre- 
sented by  the  intellect  and  its  conquests.  The 
power,  that  is,  which  makes  its  possessor  strong 
over  the  material  world  and  his  fellow-men,  as  far 
as  the  material  world  sways  them;  and  the  ma- 
terial world,  represented  by  riches,  armies,  and  in 
a  word  all  forces,  does  sway  men  very  largely. 
Power-worship  puts  in  strong  claims  for  man.  But 
here  we  are  met  by  the  great  facts  of  the  world's 
construction.  That  cannot  be  true  power  which 
makes  a  few  men  great  in  each  generation,  and 
leaves  millions  upon  millions  degraded,  or  in  many 
instances  makes  them  so. 

Power  and  Knoivlcdge  do  not  by  themselves  bene- 
fit the  human  race. — The  problem  before  every  man 
in  earnest,  who  does  not  sit  in  his  study  and  make 
worlds,  obviously  is,  How  shall  the  millions  of 
mankind,  who  however  endowed  have  no  time  and 
never  will  have  time  to  be  intellectual,  be  made 
happy  and  good  ?  What  has  been  done  as  yet  ?  As 
far  as  knowledge  reaches,  it  reaches  them  in  the 
shape  of  results — railways,  manufactures,  clothes, 
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and  all  articles  made  by  scientific  discoveries. 
Educational  statistics,  and  the  statistics  of  pau- 
perism and  crime  prove  only  too  conclusively  that 
nothing  more  than  this  is  the  case.  The  portentous 
fact  is  disclosed  to  those  who  search  into  such 
things,  that  there  is  an  ice-glare  above  of  cold  in- 
tellectual splendour  pressing  heavily  down  on  the 
darkened  struggling  stream  of  men  beneath, 
shutting  them  out  from  free  air  and  free  light.  No 
doubt  intellectual  discoveries  enable  a  great  many 
more  men  to  live  in  a  given  area ;  but  as  yet  there 
is  elbow-room  on  the  earth  ;  and  they  add  to  the 
comfort  of  a  great  many;  but  is  there  any  intrinsic 
virtue  in  a  better  pair  of  trousers,  or  a  railway,  to 
make  the  wearer  or  traveller  better?  It  is  astonish- 
ing, excepting  in  these  petty  results,  how  few  have 
been  reached  at  all  by  this  boasted  knowledge. 

Knoivledge  often  tends  to  degrade. — But  worse 
than  this,  the  triumphs  of  this  dead  knowledge, 
as  far  as  it  has  triumphed,  have  tended  to  make 
the  world  like  itself,  a  dead  unfeeling  machine, 
which  works  on,  regardless  of  individuals,  with 
relentless  power.  The  summum  bonum  for  the 
many  (strange  antithesis  to  Life-science)  is  made 
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to  be  a  marvellous  precision  in  turning  brass  or 
iron  to  the  thousandth  fraction  of  a  hair's  breadth. 
The  summum  malum  is  untold  misery,  neglected 
vice,  a  squeezing  of  the  weak  and  plague-stricken 
out  of  sight  into  rotting  corners  and  dens  of  blas- 
phemy, theft,  lust,  and  famine.  That  it  is  their 
own  fault,  if  indeed  it  is,  is  no  answer,  unless  other 
men  are  perfect  and  faultless.  And  how  can  it  be 
their  own  fault  when  knowledge  keeps  these  its 
slaves  so  hard  at  work  as  to  make  them  incapable 
of  knowing,  even  if  any  taught  them?  It  is  a 
strange  kingdom  of  light,  where  light  means  a  few 
that  know,  and  the  many  darkly  working  in  thick 
darkness  at  their  bidding.  Such  are  the  facts  of 
the  knowledge-kingdom. 

Knowledge  very  partial,  atid  if  worshipped  very 
harmful. — Again,  to  hear  the  intellectual  talk,  it 
might  be  thought  the  world  revolved  on  the  axis 
of  their  tongues.  Yet  how  few,  after  all,  knowledge 
as  knowledge  reaches.  There  happens  to  be  one 
book  that,  as  literature,  enjoys  a  strange  pre- 
eminence, and  really  has  burst  down  many  of  the 
barriers,  both  of  rank  and  language,  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  extended  power.     Sundry  nations  know 
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it.  Shakespear  is  that  book.  But  out  of  the  nine 
hundred  millions  of  the  human  race,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  on  the  earth  at  this  present  moment, 
how  many  have  read  Shakespear?  How  many 
have  heard  of  him  even?  After  fairly  considering 
these  two  questions,  the  third  need  scarcely  be 
asked,  How  many  have  in  any  degree  got  real 
good  from  him  ?  Yet  Shakespear  is  a  glorious 
possession.  And  a  great  literature,  without  doubt, 
is  a  necessity  in  any  educated,  living  nation;  the 
absence  of  a  great  literature  a  sign  of  the  absence 
of  life,  since  civilized  man  cannot  help,  as  being 
man,  exercising  his  mind,  and  putting  out  what 
he  feels  and  what  he  thinks.  Nevertheless  the 
very  small  circle  that  enjoy  literature  or  study 
philosophy  is,  as  a  fact,  conclusive  against  the 
claims  to  sovereignty  of  literature  and  philosophy. 
If  it  be  said,  "Few  read  philosophy,  but  those  few 
are  the  great  men  of  all  time,"  then  we  come  back 
at  once  to  our  starting-point,  that  it  is  a  very  mean 
world  we  live  in,  if  all  its  goodness  is  to  be  concen- 
trated in  an  infinitesimal  minority.  And  the  ques- 
tion rises,  Supposing  those  few  and  all  they  ever 
said  or  did   removed  from  the   earth,  would    the 
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earth  be  really  worse  off  as  regards  mankind  in 
general,  provided  moral  and  spiritual  development 
went  on?  In  other  words,  Have  literature  and 
philosophy  done  anything  whatever  for  the  moral 
welfare  of  the  world,  excepting  so  far  as  they  have 
been  servants  of  religion,  and  given  up  any  claim 
of  their  own  ?  When  they  have  been  merely  powers 
separated  from  religion,  either  by  being  in  heathen 
lands  or  by  choosing  to  cast  off  their  allegiance  to 
religion  in  lands  where  the  light  of  religion  shone, 
they  have  done  nothing  for  the  masses.  Nay,  have 
they  professed  to  do  anything  for  the  unintellec- 
tual?  Is  it  not  possible  that  these  powers  which 
the  few  enjoy,  and  the  worship  of  these  powers  by 
the  ignorant,  may  be  the  great  barrier  in  the  way 
of  the  humble,  loving,  feeling-work  which  benefits 
the  many?  Can  knowledge  which  demands  the 
undivided  attention  of  clever  brains  over  many 
years,  and  concentrates  their  habits  on  self,  and 
demands  that  they  shall  not  be  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  any  other  man  or  work — can  this  exclusive, 
monastic  withdrawal  from  the  work  and  interests  of 
common  humanity — be  the  lever  which  is  to  reach 
and  raise  all  common  humanity  to  its  level?    Why, 
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common  humanity  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  or  it 
with  them,  excepting  so  far  as  these  monks  of 
learning  condescendingly  fling  out  some  scraps, 
the  broken  victuals  and  kitchen-stuff  of  their 
hospices,  to  the  wayfarers.  If  power- worshippers 
make  intellect  the  great  agent,  and  exalt  it  as  an 
end,  and  forget  its  completely  instrumental  charac- 
ter, they  do  with  the  mind  what  the  worship  of  the 
thumb  would  do  with  the  body.  The  thumb  is 
man's  distinctive  power- instrument  in  the  body; 
but  thumb-worship,  whether  it  be  the  bodily  or 
mental  thumb,  can  scarcely  be  the  true  help  for 
mankind.  Thumb-worship  is  fatal  to  progress  as 
stopping  human  effort  at  a  low  point,  and  con- 
fining attention  to  an  unworthy  and  narrow  range. 
So  long  as  the  intellect  with  its  pitiful  incapacity, 
its  inflated  self-assertion,  and  its  material  conquests 
successfully  claims  the  allegiance  of  mankind,  so 
long  the  baseness  of  the  master  makes  the  servant 
baser  still,  and  Trinculo  gives  Caliban  wine,  and 
Caliban  thinks  him  a  god,  and  Trinculo  likes  to 
be  thought  a  god,  having  tasted  the  same  wine 
himself. 

There  is  no  hope  of  real  advancement  in  such 
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a  state  of  things;  rebellion  against  the  true  master 
is  a  necessary  consequence;  he  must  be  got  rid  of, 
or  Trinculo  and  Caliban  cannot  rule.  But  men 
must  lay  aside  this  false  power  and  go  down 
amongst  their  fellow-men,  rich  in  help  and  strength, 
with  a  just  view  of  the  work  that  has  to  be  done, 
and  of  the  means  at  their  disposal  for  doing  it ; 
means  which  attract  heart  to  heart,  the  humblest 
to  the  highest,  instead  of  repelling  the  ignorant 
and  weak  by  the  cold  impossibility  of  communion 
through  the  head ;  or  worse  still,  making  tools  of 
them,  pouring  out  to  the  brute  strength  of  mobs 
intoxicating  doubts  and  fumes  of  self-exaltation. 
It  is  a  sorry  spectacle  to  see  the  Trinculos  and 
Calibans  conspiring  together  against  the  true  lord 
of  the  island.  The  end  of  life  should  be  steadily 
put  before  the  mind,  and  the  great  fact,  that  reason 
lays  down  this  most  decisive  law,  that  knowledge 
and  intellectual  conquests  do  not  form  the  true 
end  of  life,  or  man's  real  greatness. 

It  is  curious  that  men  should  be  so  proud  of 
Intellect,  which  is  the  expression  that  embodies  the 
weakness  of  their  capacity.  If  they  were  strong, 
this  laborious  pushing  forward  would  be  rated  at 
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its  proper  value.  Man  deifies  intellect  on  the  same 
principle  that  a  cripple  does  sinew.  But  even  if 
the  estimate  of  its  power  was  a  just  one,  and  it  was 
as  powerful  as  it  is  thought  to  be,  no  intelligent 
man  could  worship  power. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

THE   TENTH   POINT    IS    MAN'S    POSITION    IN    AN    ORDERED 

WORLD. 

The  facts  of  the  world  declare  that  man's 
endowments  out  of  place  are  curses,  in  their  place 
are  glorious  possessions  with  a  noble  use.  Set  a 
beggar  on  horseback,  says  the  proverb,  and  he 
rides  to  the  devil.  Not  from  any  special  affection 
in  horses  for  those  quarters,  nor  indeed  because 
beggars,  though  often  told  to  go  there,  are  inclined 
to  take  the  advice  more  than  advice  is  usually 
taken;  but  the  proverb,  whilst  perchance  ready  to 
admit  that  there  is  nothing  diabolical  in  a  horse, 
and  perhaps  not  intending  to  assert  anything 
diabolical  of  a  beggar,  nevertheless  does  roundly 
send  both  beggar  and  horse  to  his  Satanic  majesty, 
when  the  wrong  rider  has  the  reins.  So  much  for 
being  out  of  place,  so  much  for  unexpected  power 
in  feeble  hands,  for  the  putting  in  the  saddle  one 
whose  best  experience  is  how  to  walk.     The  rough 
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and  ready  proverb  is  a  good  exponent  of  the  value 
of  mere  power,  and  the  value  of  right  place,  and 
puts  forcibly  the  utter  ruin  that  results  from  being 
out  of  place. 

Power  and  intellect  subordinate  to  right  feel- 
ing.— No  one  can  doubt  that  man  comprises  in 
himself  different  and  sometimes  conflicting  faculties. 
Power  and  the  power-instruments  evidently  put  in 
a  claim.  Intellect  is  the  great  power-instrument, 
bodily  strength  and  bodily  skill  the  next.  Let  the 
case  be  put  in  this  form.  A  ploughboy  is  employed 
to  plough  a  field,  a  mechanical  bodily  work  ;  but 
he  feels  within  himself  a  great  thirst  for  knowledge, 
and  he  indulges  it  by  studying  Science  instead 
of  ploughing,  only  ploughing  just  enough  to  escape 
detection.  As  the  intellect  is  greater  and  better 
than  bodily  skill  and  the  body,  he  cultivates  the 
greater  and  better  at  the  expense  of  the  less  and 
worse,  and  becomes  at  last,  by  constantly  subtract- 
ing time  from  the  common  work  he  is  set  to  do,  a 
great  man,  and  he  dies,  and  leaves  behind  him  an 
admirable  work  on  the  action  of  water,  or  whatever 
other  point  may  be  the  knowledge-fetiche  of  his 
day.     Now  it  is  clear  that  the  love  of  knowledge 
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is  a  higher  thing  than  skill  in  ploughing,  and  a 
great  geologist  a  higher  kind  of  worker  than  a 
ploughman ;  the  conclusion  from  these  facts  is  that 
a  ploughboy  is  right  in  stealing  time  from  his 
employer,  time  which  he  has  been  paid  for ;  is  right 
in  acting  a  lie  day  by  day;  is  right  in  making  this 
lie  the  centre-pivot  of  his  life  and  his  greatness; 
is  right  in  having  left  out  of  his  life-problem 
all  thought  of  truth  in  daily  work,  of  honour 
betwe-en  man  and  man,  of  the  supreme  Power 
which  prescribes  to  all  men  their  place.  That  is 
if  power  and  intellect  are  true  ends.  But  power 
is  not  an  end  to  strive  for,  nor  the  power-instrument 
the  ruling  excellence  of  man. 

There  is  order  intended  in  man,  and  Jiappiness 
from  order. — The  proposition  that  is  here  laid 
down  is  this,  the  simple  statement  that  man  is 
fitted  for  the  world  in  which  he  is  placed,  that  all 
the  parts  of  his  complex  being  have  their  place, 
and  find  their  ultimate  good  by  being  kept  in  place, 
and  the  obvious  corollary,  that  power  cannot  be 
the  end  and  object  of  man's  existence,  both  because 
it  is,  taken  absolutely,  the  curse  of  curses,  and  also 
because  it  is  of  necessity,  whether  it  be  good  or 
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evil,  in  this  world  confined  to  a  few,  and  anything 
partial  cannot  be  the  heritage  of  the  whole  race. 
These  statements  dethrone  intellect  and  put  the 
feelings  and  their  work  in  the  highest  place.  When 
we  think  of  what  intellect  loses  by  its  choice  of 
power  and  by  rejecting  all  grace,  and  tenderness, 
and  subtle  sympathy,  the  charity  of  the  Scotch 
minister  commends  itself  to  notice,  "Noo,  brethren, 
let  us  pray  for  the  puir  deil." 

The  feelings  must  not  be  out  of  order. — No 
assertion  is  made  here  that  the  feelings  are  uner- 
ring guides,  or  indeed  guides  at  all  by  themselves. 
In  the  case  of  the  body,  if  we  assert  that  the  eye 
is  more  important  than  the  ear,  we  do  not  say, 
make  the  perfect  man  by  blocking  up  the  ear;  or 
if  we  say  the  ear  is  more  important  than  the  eye, 
we  do  not  say,  make  the  perfect  man  by  pulling 
out  the  eye.  Both  are  needed.  The  loss  of  either 
maims  a  man.  And  if  the  whole  race  was  deprived 
of  one,  it  would  be  to  that  extent  a  different  race. 
Man  is  provided  with  the  means  of  living  right,  if 
he  chooses  to  use  those  means  in  a  proper  way, 
and  humbly  learn,  as  his  nature  fits  him  to  do, 
from  higher  Power  what  he   ought    to   do.     The 
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favourite  theory  of  man  has  been  to  take  some 
cherished  part  of  his  nature  and  deify  it,  and  con- 
sign the  rest  to  the  beggar-on-horseback's  stable. 
For  many  generations  ascetics  and  monks  shot  off 
their  intellects, and  bodies  in  that  direction,  and 
indulged  a  self-chosen  dream  of  life  clipped  like 
a  yew  hedge,  in  which  the  body  was  to  be  scissor- 
ed. Now  the  current  sets  in  a  different  way, 
and  our  modern  monks  are  getting  rid  of  the  other 
half  of  their  nature,  and  clipping  the  hedge  on 
the  other  side.  But  Reason  tells  us  we  have  a 
body,  and  that  we  cannot  disregard  that  body. 
But  Reason  does  not  tell  us  to  put  our  animal  life 
above  our  intellectual  life.  Reason  tells  us  we 
have  intellect,  and  that  intellect  and  its  knowledge- 
conquests  cannot  be  disregarded.  But  Reason  does 
not  tell  us  to  put  our  intellect  above  our  feelings 
and  the  love  of  right  and  the  good  of  the  many, 
which  can  be  separated  entirely  from  intellectual 
gains,  and  in  many  instances  must  be  separated 
from  them  and  chosen  in  preference. 

The  glory  and  happiness  of  true  knowledge. — This 
is  no  disparagement  to  the  intellect.  Reason  does 
not  tell  us   to  disregard    or   extinguish  any  part 
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of  our  true  nature  as  human  beings.     Intellectual 
culture  is  good.     Intellectual  culture  is  the  allotted 
work   of  many,  their   duty   in  life.     All  men    are 
not    cut   to    one    pattern.     In  this   training  world 
of  imperfect    natures    and  conflicting    views,    and 
above  all,  of  growth,  which  implies  advance  from 
lower   to    higher,   many    occupations    are    wanted, 
spheres    manifold,  interests    as    diversified    as    the 
characters  of  men  to  be  dealt  with.     That  is  the 
true  theory  of  life  which   teaches    each   man  the 
value  of  his  nature  in  all  its  complex  parts,  and 
then  gives  to  each  his  own  fitting  work.     Whether 
the  work  is  intellectual  or  not  is  immaterial,  if  it  is 
done  in  a  right  spirit.     For  the  true  guiding  power 
is  the  feeling.     As  long  as  feeling  does  really  act 
as  guide,  everything  done  either  by  head  or  hand 
is  at  once  seen  to  be  subordinate.     Much  of  the 
life  of  those  who  are  lifted  above  want  is  intended 
to  be  cheered  and  employed  in  the  ennobling  use 
of  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  joys  of  fresh  dis- 
covery.   The  right  use  of  the  intellect  is  ennobling. 
The  work  of  all  is  intended  to  be  raised  in  kind 
as  the  years  go  on,  and  greater  knowledge  brings 
greater  means  of  working  well.     And  as  the  world 
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is  constituted,  the  only  hope  of  bringing  many  out 
of  low  sensual  temptations  lies  in  giving  mental 
occupation  and  unsensual  delights  ;  in  making 
stepping  stones  for  them  out  of  the  slough,  even  if 
they  cannot  be  persuaded  to  go  up  to  the  mount 
of  God.  Moreover,  how  wonderful  are  the  secrets 
of  wisdom  and  goodness  which  modern  science 
has  unveiled !  Every  one  who  loves  mankind  must 
acknowledge  this  with  gratitude  and  praise.  All 
creation  expands  and  is  glorified  before  man's 
eyes,  as  day  by  day  our  explorers  prosper  in  the 
fields  of  thought. 

The  scientific  explorers  do  for  man  what  the  old 
travellers  did  for  the  earth.  The  false  explorers 
likewise. — Not  the  least  service  is  rendered  by  the 
unmasking  of  error.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
science  is  doing  for  man  in  the  world  of  thought 
exactly  what  the  great  voyagers  did  for  man  in  the 
seas  and  continents.  Innumerable  beliefs  of  mar- 
vellous nondescripts  vanished  away  before  the 
patient  steps  and  laborious  watchings,  on  unknown 
seas,  of  those  pioneers.  And  with  these  beliefs 
went  also  the  habit  of  mind  which  could  believe 
without  due  grounds  for  belief.     Precisely  the  same 
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truthful  process  is  and  has  been  going  on  in  this 
century.  The  great  ocean  of  thought  and  life  is 
being  traversed  everywhere,  and  though  some 
travellers'  stories  come  back  and  attract  greatly, 
and  though,  as  is  natural,  men  are  found  ready  to 
deceive  others,  and  perhaps  themselves,  as  to  what 
they  have  really  seen  and  discovered,  the  daily 
gain  in  solid  truth,  and  the  daily  gain  in  truthful 
habits  of  mind  amongst  truthful  men,  is  great  and 
increasing.     All  honour  to  true  pioneers. 

The  delight  of  increased  powers. — Then  who  that 
has  once  felt  it  can  forget  the  exceeding  sweetness 
of  the  opening  world  of  literature  and  thought, 
with  all  its  freshness,  all  its  expansive  power,  and 
all  its  perfect  symmetry  ?  How  fascinating  is 
language,  as  soon  as  the  mind  has  mastered  the 
drudgery !  It  is  a  new  sensation  to  be  able  to 
discern  the  exquisite  perfection  of  the  graceful 
words  that  some  great  writer  has  with  consummate 
skill  fitted  into  their  place.  Quite  apart  from  the 
beauty  of  the  picture  produced,  or  the  music  of  the 
sound,  there  is  the  almost  awe  of  pleasure  with 
which  the  mind  contemplates  the  delicate  words 
themselves,  and  feels  that  a  solitary  triumph   of 
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unique  and  matchless  beauty  is  set  before  the 
mind's  eye.  Then  as  these  effects  pass  by  degrees 
into  the  student's  own  soul,  and  become  riches  in 
which  he  revels,  new  possessions,  portions  of  his 
own  life,  the  whole  being  expands  and  brightens. 
No  words  can  tell  the  sense  of  growth,  of  creation, 
of  new  existence,  that  the  giving  of  fresh  perceptive 
powers,  and  the  unveiling  of  fresh  subjects  to 
perceive,  produces  in  the  eager  watcher.  All  earth 
and  air  become  instinct  with  inexhaustible  gladness 
of  surprise.  All  common  things  become  possible 
mines  of  wealth.  As  the  great  thoughts  of  the 
past  ages  breathe  into  him,  as  the  great  words 
of  wondrous  workers  in  words  become  his  property, 
and  are  grafted  into  his  own  life-growth,  he  too  is 
conscious  of  realities  and  possibilities  before  which 
imagination  grows  dim  and  weak.  The  common 
world  is  too  dazzling  bright  to  be  steadily  gazed 
at,  and  the  actual  treasures  already  in  his  hands 
belong  to  fairy  land  rather  than  to  earth.  Who 
shall  speak  evil  of  knowledge  ?  There  is  perfect 
order  intended  in  the  formation  of  man  the  highest 
being  on  earth.  Whatever  may  be  in  the  abstract 
the  highest  life, — and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  life 
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of  the  Redeemer  working  amongst  men  whom  He 
came  to  save  is  the  highest  type, — whatever  may 
be  in  the  abstract  the  highest,  is  beside  the 
question,  and  concerns  us  not.  The  highest  to 
each  man  is  to  work  the  work  set  him  to  work 
nobly  and  well,  whether  the  work  is  intellectual 
or  practical.  The  true  heart  deals  truly  with  the 
life  put  before  it  to  be  dealt  with.  The  eye  does 
not  scorn  the  ear  or  the  hand,  or  the  hand  and  ear 
the  eye ;  and  none  of  them  can  afford  to  reject  the 
true  feeling  that  guides  all.  When  the  Psalmist 
tells  us  that  "  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  firmament  sheweth  His  handy  work," 
he  also  tells  us  that  every  fresh  wonder  of  the 
heaven  and  the  firmament,  as  it  becomes  known, 
swells  the  song  of  praise.  How  thrilling  has  been 
the  message  brought  by  men  of  science  from  the 
double  star  61  Cycni,  and  all  the  mysteries  of  in- 
conceivable distance  ;  how  the  mind  swoons  with 
curious  awe  as  it  toils  to  realise  what  (strange 
wonder)  it  can  so  easily  represent,  the  space  that 
seems  wearisome  even  for  light  to  travel  across. 
What  interest  has  been  added  to  the  heavens, 
what  interest  to  the  earth,  as  each  has  unfolded 
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to  the  patient  search  of  man  its  wondrous  secrets. 
That  which  thrills  the  hearer  to  hear  of,  must 
exercise  unspeakable  power  with  the  finder  who 
tracks  in  a  perpetual  expectancy  of  hope  the 
clues  which  God  has  given.  It  is  God's  revela- 
tion in  matter;  His  glory  speaking  to  the  eye; 
not  less  truly  His,  though  a  more  elementary 
lesson  to  us,  than  the  revelation  of  His  Love  and 
Goodness  in  His  direct  dealings  with  man.  To 
read  this  revelation  is,  or  may  be,  most  thorough 
service  for  Him.  Lord  Rosse's  telescope  and 
Lionel  Beale's  microscope  are  gains  to  the  human 
race,  noble  instruments  in  noble  hands.  Where- 
ever  unselfish  work  can  be  done  (and  where  can 
it  not  ?)  there  Christ  is  glorified,  and  heavenly 
truth  in  its  purest  sense  worked  out.  It  matters 
little  what  work  we  work,  if  it  is  our  lot  to  do  it, 
and  we  do  it  with  the  right  heart.  The  Magi  of 
old  had  their  star  bringing  them  to  the  Infant 
Saviour,  as  surely  in  the  end  as  the  plainer 
voices  and  the  more  clear  sight  of  angels  did  the 
Shepherds.  Intellectual  knowledge  rightly  applied 
led  them.  Rich  and  learned,  devoting  their  lives 
tc  science  and  to  watching  the  stars,  they  were 
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not  checked  by  their  riches,  or  their  learning,  or 
the   calm   of   their   quiet    intellectual   life,  in  the 
pursuit  of  Truth,  or  shocked  at  finding  what  they 
sought  in  the  humblest  form.    Their  gifts  brought 
from  a  far  land,  their  gifts  of  allegiance,  were  laid 
at  the  feet  of  a  very  little  child  in  a  cottage  home  : 
a  great  practical  test   of  the  heart-feeling  which 
from  the  heights  of  earthly  knowledge  could  wor- 
ship the  lowly  glory  of  a  throne  set  up  amongst 
the  poor.     As  hard,   methinks,  for  learned  philo- 
sophers to  see  their  King  in  a  cottage  cradle,  as 
for   the   dying  robber-soldier  to  see  his   King  in 
Him  who  hung  by  him  on  the  Cross.     But  it  was 
done.    The  Shepherds  in  their  simpler  life  received 
a  simpler,  clearer  message.     Yet  who  can  say  that 
to  connect  the  star  with  the  Saviour  child  was  less 
clear  to  the  Wise  Men  ?     The  Shepherds  and  the 
Wise  Men  each  received  a  message  suited  to  each, 
and  neither  had  any  true  ground  for  questioning 
the  lot  of  the  other,  for  both  met  in  the  result, 
both  were  led  to  Christ ;  great  types  of  those  in 
all  ages  whom  knowledge  leads  to  feel  truth  and 
love  it,  and  those  whom  feeling  leads  to  see  truth 
and   love   it.     The  Wise    Men   who   worship   the 
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Infant  Saviour,  and  pay  no  heed  to  Herod  and 
his  kingly  power,  have  cast  aside  the  pride  of 
knowledge  and  the  worship  of  power,  and  have 
not  stopped  short  at  the  new  star  and  the  delight 
of  recording  it,  or,  worse  still,  have  not  made  the 
discovery  of  the  new  star  a  means  of  gaining 
popular  favour  and  advancing  themselves  by  a 
time-serving  betrayal  of  the  secret  given  them  to 
know,  and  used  their  knowledge  to  glorify  Herod 
and  destroy  Truth.  Power  was  not  their  god  ; 
nor  will  it  be  the  god  of  anyone  who  looks  at  the 
facts  of  the  world,  and  hears  what  reason  has  to 
tell  him  of  the  things  which  man  can  do,  and, 
what  is  still  more  important,  of  the  things  man 
was  obviously  intended  to  do  as  a  tenant  of  a 
world  which  reason  shews  us  to  be  great  and 
glorious,  and  neither  irrational  nor  mean. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

THE  ELEVENTH  POINT  IS  THE  KIND  OF  POSITION 
MAN  HOLDS.  THE  FACTS  OF  THE  WORLD  SHOW  US  THAT 
THERE  IS  NO  NATURAL  DEVELOPMENT  TO  GOOD  IN  MAN; 
THAT  MAN  IS  A  FALLEN  BEING,  WHO  HAS  TO  UNDEVELOP 
EVIL,  BEFORE  HE  CAN  DEVELOP  GOOD;  THAT  REVELA- 
TION GIVES  A  TRUE  EXPLANATION,  AND  THAT  POWER- 
WORSHIP   IS   A   MEAN   IDOLATRY. 

The  idea  of  intellectual  power  as  the  agent  of 
progress,  in  the  true  sense  of  progress,  must  now 
be  dismissed  as  unworthy  of  serious  consideration 
from  intelligent  reasoners.  The  laws  of  the  world 
(philosophy  is  fond  of  laws)  render  it  absolutely 
impossible  that  knowledge  by  itself  should  do 
much  for  the  mass  of  mankind ;  whilst  the  nature 
of  the  subjects  to  which  human  knowledge  must 
necessarily  be  confined,  and  their  material  charac- 
ter in  the  main,  puts  them  at  once  in  a  position 
of  measureless  inferiority  to  man,  and  entirely 
deprives  them  of  any  title  to  the  great  name  of 
Truth.  These  facts  remove  all  difficulties  arising 
from  the  inequality  of  the   intellects,  and  of  the 
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opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge,  seen  in  the 
world.  There  is  no  reason  why  power  should  be 
equally  distributed,  whether  it  is  the  power  of 
wealth,  or  the  power  of  limb,  or  the  power  of 
intellect.  All  are  mere  instruments,  and  as  such 
may  be  given  in  greater  or  less  degree,  without  in 
any  respect  affecting  the  real  excellence  of  the 
holder.  But  even  when  this  unequal  distribution 
of  knowledge  has  been  set  at  its  right  value,  the 
facts  of  the  world  still  present  great  difficulties. 
We  see  in  the  world  of  feeling,  in  the  loving  and 
hating  realm,  many  strange  contrasts,  such  opposite 
circumstances,  and  in  many  instances  such  a 
seeming  hopelessness  of  breaking  loose  from  the 
bondage  of  place  and  influence. 

The  trial  of  the  heart  always  going  on. — Part 
of  this  difficulty  however  is  only  apparent,  and  dis- 
appears as  soon  as  it  is  examined.  This  earth  is  a 
training  ground  of  feeling.  However  untoward 
circumstances  may  appear,  they  can,  and  do  test 
every  living  heart,  as  to  what  each  chooses  or 
rejects.  They  do  prove  whether  love  of  good  is 
the  ruling  power  or  not.  Every  one  possesses  feel- 
ings,   every   one   is    tried    by  circumstances ;   the 
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meanest  savage  as  well  as  the  lordliest  philosopher 
has  presented  to  him  circumstances  calculated  to 
call  forth,  nay  which  must  call  forth,  love  and  hate. 
What  each  knows  only  comes  into  the  question  as 
making  the  choice  more  intelligent,  or  less  intelli- 
gent, more  or  less  deliberate.     The  choice  is  being 
made  throughout  all  life.     And  it  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  God,  who  is  Love,  may  tenderly  foster 
under  the  strangest  shapes  the  spark   of  love    in 
man  debased  and  ignorant,  and  may  hereafter  put 
it  in  a  favourable  sphere.     His  eye  may  detect  the 
spark  under  any  amount    of  savagery.     His    eye 
may  see    the   want    of  it    under    any    amount    of 
glittering  ice-knowledge  which  reflects  light  in  its 
outward  beauty  from  a  nature  in  deadly  and  cold 
antagonism  to  its  warmth  and  life.     Thus    as   an 
actual  fact  every  man  is  tested;  and  the  wonderful 
variety  of  circumstances,  however   puzzling,  does 
not  prevent  this  great  main  process  going  on    in 
every  instance  of  all  the  millions  upon  earth.   Earth 
and  its  life  is  adapted  to  all  on  this  plan.     How- 
ever great  the    inequality  may  be,  it    in    no  way 
affects    the    perfect    fulfilment   of  the    object    of 
existence  in  every  individual  of  the  human  race. 
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Parallel  tides  of  knowledge-worship  and  trutli- 
worship. — This  however  only  accounts  for  the  in- 
equality. It  is  no  solution  whatever  of  the  much 
greater  difficulty  of  the  constant  ebb  as  well  as  flow 
of  life  and  progress;  no  solution  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  parallel  tides  of  heathen  intellectual  develop- 
ment and  glory  with  its  doom,  and  of  the  little  rill 
of  divine  teaching  in  early  days,  or  in  later  days, 
of  the  parallel  tides  of  knowledge-worship  and  of 
Christianity.  Why  there  should  be  such  a  per- 
petual falling  back  from  truth  again  and  again, 
is  in  no  way  explained  by  what  has  been  said 
above. 

Natural  development  from  a  germ  or  cell  im- 
possible.— On  any  conceivable  theory  of  develop- 
ment as  such,  on  any  theory  which  starts  on  the 
assumption  of  man  being  gradually  brought  forward 
from  some  initial  life-germ,  the  ebb  is  perfectly 
inexplicable.  How  is  it  possible  that  a  creature, 
whose  innate  power  has  brought  itself  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  complex  excellence  from  a  cell-state, 
i,tep  by  step,  should  be  perpetually  failing  in  its 
experiments  after  so  much  experience,  perpetually 
falling  back  and  perishing  out  of  its  later  perfec- 
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tion,  after  having  overcome  the  stupendous  diffi- 
culties of  emerging  from  a  beginning  so  weak? 
This  is  to  suppose  that  the  lobster  without  a  shell 
is  a  stronger  creature  than  the  lobster  with  a  shell. 
It  is  certain  also  that  any  theory  of  gradual 
development,  in  a  nature  capable  of  having  such  a 
theory  formed  of  it,  must  proceed  on  the  basis 
of  continuous  advance  however  slow,  and  not  be 
subject  to  a  perpetual  loss  of  gains  already  ac- 
quired ;  for  this  soon  brings  matters  to  a  standstill : 
development  cannot  be  development  if  it  is  con- 
stantly losing  ground,  constantly  being  overthrown 
by  its  own  success;  a  time  must  come  at  last  when 
the  experiment  would  end  in  an  utter  using  up  of 
all  the  material  capable  of  being  used.  For  a 
perpetual  series  of  new  trials  without  a  new  prin- 
ciple to  set  them  going  is  an  absurdity.  It  is  a 
still  greater  absurdity  that  the  innate  force  which 
has  overcome  the  difference  between  a  cell  and  a 
monkey,  and  a  monkey  and  a  man,  and  made  itself 
a  man  through  all  these  arduous  changes,  should 
be  so  at  fault  in  the  little  gradations  of  man-life, 
and  perish  through  weakness  and  ignorance  in  the 
petty  items  of  a  nature  triumphantly  attained,  after 
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having,  when  weaker  and  more  ignorant  still,  pass- 
ed out  of  nature  after  nature,  and  overcome  not 
only  the  difficulties  of  each,  but  the  gulf  between 
each. 

The  same  reasoning  holds  good  if  we  discard 
the  cell-theory  of  development.  How  can  man 
created  capable  of  development,  with  a  nature 
adapted  to  progress,  so  constantly  over  all  the 
known  history  of  past  years  let  go  the  gains  he  has 
got,  if  they  are  gains.  To  put  it  in  a  concrete 
form,  How  can  Persia  be  conquered  and  destroyed 
by  Greece,  Greece  by  Rome,  Rome  by  the  barba- 
rians? This  is  a  strange  ladder  of  development. 
Is  there  any  instance  on  record  of  a  nation  being 
overthrown  and  enslaved  which  was  not  already 
rotten  within?  But  rotten  empires  are  a  strange 
development.  This  perpetual  falling  back  is  not 
explained  even  by  the  fact  of  all  mankind  being 
tested  and  tried  as  to  their  allegiance  to  Love  or 
to  Knowledge.  The  manner  in  which  the  work  is 
carried  on  in  the  human  race  as  a  whole  remains  a 
very  startling  and  inexplicable  mystery,  a  mystery 
incapable  perhaps  of  being  unravelled  by  man's 
unassisted  reason. 
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Revelation  tells  of  a  fallen  race,  and  a  de- 
velopment of  life,  and  a  development  of  death. — All 
however  is  made  plain  as  soon  as  we  receive  God's 
revelation  that  the  earth  is  peopled  by  a  fallen 
race,  who  have  to  unlearn  before  they  can  learn, 
who  are  incapable  of  true  learning  excepting  so  far 
as  they  unlearn  the  pride  of  knowledge  and  the 
worship  of  self-engendered  knowledge-power,  who 
could  not  love  truth  till  they  ceased  to  love  false- 
hood, who  could  not  love  unselfish  good  till  they 
ceased  to  love  selfish  power. 

Here  we  see  the  origin  of  the  two  parallel 
processes  and  of  the  ebb  and  flow.  Man  is  always 
unlearning  as  well  as  learning.  Man  is  not  en- 
dowed with  a  nature  naturally  progressive  and 
perfectible  from  its  own  inherent  life:  man  is  en- 
dowed with  a  nature  at  variance  with  itself,  contain- 
ing both  life  and  death,  or  rather  tainted  by  death, 
but  capable  of  casting  out  death  and  receiving 
and  cherishing  life  when  given  it.  The  natural 
development  is  to  death,  as  we  see  in  the  human 
body,  and  as  we  see  in  the  human  empires.  But 
Life  comes  with  its  offers  of  help,  which  can  be 
accepted  or  rejected.     Hence   the   ebb   and  flow, 
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as  the  two  rival  powers,  life  or  death,  prevail. 
This  revelation  makes  it  clear  that  the  two  de- 
velopments will  always  be  going  on.  This  revela- 
tion makes  it  clear  that  all  the  early  world-history 
must  be  in  the  main  a  history  of  unlearning,  of 
undoing  the  death-power,  and  that,  if  Life  is  to 
be  Lord,  a  great  epoch  must  take  place  at  last,  at 
which,  theoretically,  for  general  purposes  of  the 
whole  race  of  mankind,  this  unlearning  process 
shall  be  complete.  This  shows  us  that  before  this 
epoch  the  death-development  shall  be  dominant, 
that  great  powers  will  rise,  and  their  very  rise  and 
success  shall  be  death.  This  shows  us  that  know- 
ledge-worship, and  human  devices,  and  human 
pride  and  power  will  characterise  those  first  times, 
combined  with  a  constantly  increasing  degradation 
of  the  human  race:  this  shows  us  that  after  this 
epoch  the  divine  plan  and  the  learning  and  the 
progressive  life-spirit  will  begin  to  prevail,  and  to 
gather  more  and  more  of  outward  significance  as 
well  as  inward  strength.  In  a  word,  this  divides  the 
world-history  into  two  periods,  and  explains  the 
seeming  confusion.  The  first  period  is  character- 
ised by  unlearning;  unlearning  the  pride  of  self, 
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discovering  that  its  victory  is  ruin ;  unlearning 
belief  in  man's  own  nature,  discovering  that  its 
development  is  ruin ;  unlearning  the  trust  in  a 
seeming  sovereignty,  discovering  that  to  win  it  is 
death.  The  second  is  characterised  by  learning; 
learning  to  distrust  self,  to  trust  God,  and  to  find 
life  by  doing  so.  These  two  processes  are  for  ever 
going  on.  The  ebb  and  flow,  and  parallel  efforts, 
are  inevitable.  There  can  be  no  smooth  unbroken 
advance.  We  believe,  for  God  has  told  us  so,  that 
Life  shall  conquer,  but  we  have  no  authority  for 
believing  that  Life  shall  conquer  in  any  particular 
instance,  any  particular  generation,  at  any  partic 
cular  time.  All  alike  cannot  proceed  equably. 
There  must  be  constant  trials :  that  is  the  mean- 
ing of  a  Fall  and  a  Restoration. 

The  revolt  from  Love. — When  man  rebelled 
at  the  beginning,  and  broke  off  his  union  with 
the  God  of  Love,  he  chose  a  rival  power,  and 
had  of  necessity  to  find  out  the  kind  of  choice  he 
had  made,  before  he  could  make  a  true  choice 
again.  This  was  a  necessity;  for  the  revolt  was 
a  revolt  from  Love.  What  else  could  be  done, 
assuming  such  a  revolt  ?     Could  power  inspire  the 
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lost  love,  and  regain  it?  Man  had  just  revolted 
against  power.  Could  force?  Does  force  in  any 
form  or  under  any  circumstances  inspire  love  ? 
Could  knowledge  and  teaching  ?  The  devil- 
knowledge  and  its  glory  neither  cared  for  it  nor 
would  obey  it.  This  zvas  the  Fall.  Man  had 
chosen  a  king  who  promised  him  knowledge  and 
sovereignty,  and  rejected  the  King  whose  love  he 
felt  and  knew  in  all  things,  to  whom  he  owed 
everything  happy  and  good  about  him  as  well  as 
life  itself.  God  permitted  man  to  have  the  pro- 
mised rule  though  the  devil  promised  it.  Man 
became  the  highest  visible  power  upon  earth,  in- 
vested with  a  sovereignty  "as  of  Gods,  knowing 
good  and  evil,"  having  learnt  to  hate  as  well  as 
love.  But  it  was  the  sovereignty  of  a  rebel,  cut 
off  from  the  Highest,  cut  off  from  Life.  And 
man  had  to  learn  this.  Clearly  no  display  of 
force,  of  greatness,  of  majesty,  no  proof,  no  sign, 
no  knowledge,  could  be  the  means  to  bring  back 
to  love  beings  partly  exulting  in  a  new  rebellion, 
partly  fearing  and  hating  the  power  able  to  punish 
it.  They  had  made  themselves  power-kings ;  fear, 
not  love,  would  be  the  result  of  any   display  of 
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superior  might,  of  convincing  proof,  of  signs  irre- 
sistible. Love  alone  veiled  and  hidden  under  a 
complete  throwing  off  of  power,  God  found  out  to 
be  Love  and  Life  before  He  was  known  to  be 
Power,  could  reverse  the  Fall.  Power  concealed, 
Love  revealed,  became  the  necessary  law  of  the 
fallen  world. 

The  secret  mystery  of  Life  distinct  from  power. 
— It  may  be  that  not  only  man  was  taught  by 
this,  but  that,  until  man  fell,  the  real  nature  of 
life  was  unknown  to  any  being,  excepting  God 
Himself.  It  may  be  that  no  spirit,  however  great 
or  glorious,  save  God,  before  the  fall  of  man  had 
been  able  to  separate  God's  power  from  God's 
love,  and  to  see  how  much  higher  love  was  than 
power,  to  see  that  knowledge-power — for  that  is 
the  highest  power  which  is  mere  power — was  not 
identical  with  life,  and  that  want  of  power  was  not 
the  cause  of  the  inferiority  of  evil.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  in  a  world  of  Spirits,  a  world 
whose  nature  was  such  that  evil  could  not  display 
itself  in  any  way  which  should  corrupt,  destroy, 
or  bring  to  an  end  the  subtle  intelligences  that 
dwelt  there,  evil  might  be  incapable  of  showing 
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its  deadly  nature ;  and  the  overthrow  of  evil 
might  seem  an  act  of  arbitrary  strength ;  and  the 
reasons  for  its  overthrow,  if  known,  be  received 
as  simple  faith  and  allegiance  by  angels  and  arch- 
angels who  continued  to  be  good,  and  knew  not 
in  their  own  nature  the  slightest  taint  of  evil, 
and  could  frame  therefore  no  conception,  how- 
ever great  their  glory  or  their  knowledge,  of  what 
evil  was.  But  all  this  was  altered  as  soon  as 
they  saw  in  man  on  earth  the  strange  union  of 
good  and  evil,  love  and  knowledge,  joined  in  a 
corruptible  body,  though  not  in  harmony,  and 
then  perceived  each  working  its  will  on  matter 
that  it  could  and  did  mould,  whilst  as  one  or 
other  prevailed  life  or  death  followed  as  an  in- 
evitable consequence  by  what  we  should  call  a 
law  of  nature.  Then  appeared  perhaps  a  new 
truth ;  then  first  was  known  the  essential  victory 
and  life  inherent  in  love,  and  the  essential  cor- 
ruption, decay,  and  death  inherent  in  any  power, 
knowledge,  or  force,  apart  from  love.  Hence  the 
earth,  small  as  it  is,  became  a  Qearpov  to  angels, 
a  place  on  which  they  could  learn  wondrous 
novelties  of  the  nature  of  goodness  and  of  God 
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unknown  in  the  Highest  Heavens  before  ;  a  place 
on  which  the  Son  of  God  could  become  incar- 
nate, and  by  His  Incarnation  display  to  won- 
dering and  attentive  worlds  mysteries  of  Love 
and  divine  nature  which  had  been  impossible 
before  in  the  perfect  courts  of  the  Almighty  king- 
dom. It  may  be  that  new  light  not  only  of 
Love,  but  of  mysterious  knowledge,  is  being  hourly 
shed  amongst  all  the  glorious  beings  that  worship 
God  by  this  revelation  of  His  own  nature  and 
of  the  nature  of  evil.  And  angels  desire  to  look 
into  these  things,  as  great  and  wonderful  teaching 
for  themselves,  as  well  as  from  their  delight  in 
seeing  the  goodness  of  God  working.  Thus  the 
struggle  carried  on  on  earth,  the  awful  and  seem- 
ingly disproportionate  consequences  of  sin,  acquire 
new  significance.  The  misery,  the  tears,  the  pain, 
all  the  long  agony  of  mind  and  body  that  the 
long  years  harvest  so  incessantly,  are  no  useless 
offering,  no  tearing  needlessly  poor  victims  who 
are  beneath  such  consideration ;  but  this  earth  is 
the  scene,  and  we  men  the  agents  by  which  all 
created  beings  that  know  and  feel,  learn  what 
God  is,  and   with  whom  all  created  beings  that 
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know   and    feel,   take   ceaseless   part   with   never- 
dying  interest  and  love. 

The  parallel  working  of  God's  truth  and  power- 
worship. — But  be  this  as  it  may.  When  this 
strange  pushing  of  man's  nature  out  of  proportion, 
this-in  version  of  the  balance  of  love  and  knowledge 
took  place  in  his  being,  by  which  knowledge, 
intellect,  and  power  became  his  cherished  idol,  the 
first  thing  was  to  let  man  discover  the  value  of  his 
rebel-throne,  find  out  his  need,  and  unlearn  his 
self-confidence.  It  follows  from  this  at  once,  that 
God  would  give  him  the  means  of  returning  to 
Himself,  and  that  first  one,  and  then  another, 
would  deviate  from  these.  Then  year  by  year 
fresh  complications  of  facts  and  circumstances 
would  produce  further  ignorance ;  and  various  self- 
supplied  idolatries  as  substitutes  for  truth,  or  at 
first  as  deflections  from  it,  would  go  on,  as  they 
did  go  on,  without  apparently  any  great  inter- 
ference from  God.  And  man,  we  are  told,  rose 
to  a  wonderful  excellence  of  invention  and  artistic 
range  and  power  in  his  new  sovereignty,  and 
sank  to  a  wondrous  depth  of  degradation  as  a 
social  being,   until   God  brought   this  first   epoch 
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of  comparative  letting  things  alone  to  a  close, 
by  destroying  the  whole  race  excepting  eight 
persons.  So  ended  the  first  great  experiment 
of  man  to  rest  on  his  own  power,  and  construct 
a  power-kingdom — his  first  great  lesson  in  un- 
learning. There  is  no  development  from  a  basis 
of  power  towards  life,  and  increased  good,  and 
perfection.  We  know  nothing  further  of  this 
first  epoch,  probably  because  God  gave  no  help 
whatever,  after  the  expulsion  from  Paradise,  that 
in  any  way  altered  or  renewed  the  original  state ; 
so  all  is  summed  up  in  the  few  pages  which  tell 
us  of  the  wonderful  intellect,  inventive  genius, 
power,  and  grandeur  of  the  first  race  of  men  and 
— their  utter  corruption  and  destruction.  The 
second  epoch,  we  are  told,  opened  with  the  know- 
ledge of  a  fatal  past,  with  a  fresh  promise  and 
revelation  for  the  future.  Still  it  was  an  absolute 
certainty  that  as  impressions  faded  by  time,  and 
the  power-worship  and  false-sovereignty  principle 
acquired  strength  in  proportion,  the  old  process 
of  revolt  would  go  on ;  and  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  true  King  to  proclaim  Himself  afresh  to 
those  who  were   willing  to    receive   Him.      The 
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natural  development  of  fallen  man  is  rebellion 
and  self-worship ;  the  counterpoise  to  this  was 
a  continual  renewal  of  divine  help  measured  out 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  state  of  man,  neither 
more  nor  less,  inasmuch  as  any  premature  pre- 
senting of  love-power  was  useless,  and  therefore 
to  God  impossible,  until  the  bitter  experience, 
the  unlearning  process  was  completed,  and  the 
fulness  of  time  come  for  imparting  a  renewed 
nature,  instead  of  merely  meeting  occasional  needs. 
A  family  chosen. — These  steps  we  know  more 
about.  As  man  again  became  corrupt,  God  chose 
out  a  family  to  exemplify  how  far  family-life  was 
capable  of  being  made  the  instrument  for  restoring 
mankind.  But  before  this  took  place,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  society  bond  of  mankind  should 
have  utterly  broken  down,  and  proved  insufficient. 
It  was  necessary,  in  other  words,  that  man  work- 
ing in  his  own  strength  should  have  practically 
revolted  from  God  again,  and  once  more  forgotten 
Him.  This  brought  about  the  necessity  of  a  new 
message,  and  a  new  message,  the  necessity  of 
new  proof,  and  new  proof  is  what  man  is  pleased 
to  call  a  miracle,  that   is,   a   miraculum   to   him, 
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as  transcending  any  known  power;  not  a  mira- 
culum,  as  we  have  shown,  in  any  absolute  sense, 
for  omne  ma/us  conduct  in  se  minus ;  and  there 
is  nothing  wonderful  in  God,  who  creates,  and 
upholds,  changing,  in  order  to  declare  Himself 
to  His  human  subjects,  any  part  of  the  world- 
frame. 

First  then  miracles  took  place  to  individuals 
and  families  in  an  isolated  and  apparently  desul- 
tory way,  in  order  to  help  them  in  the  effort  to 
make  family-life  do  its  work  as  a  great  bond. 

A  nation  chosen. — But  when  bitter  experience 
had  proved  that  family  life  could  not  hold  society 
together,  or  make  social  life  endurable,  then  a 
new  revelation  with  fresh  miraculous  attestation, 
as  was  reasonable,  took  place  to  a  nation;  and 
parallel  with  this  ran  on  the  great  human  intellec- 
tual experiments,  by  which  Egypt  and  Assyria  by 
bulk,  Greece  by  intellect,  discarding  all  idea  of 
bulk,  Rome  by  a  combination  of  both  the  previous 
ideas,  with  law  superadded,  endeavoured  to  weld 
mankind  into  great  organizations,  which  should 
live  and  progress  and  embody  the  power- sove- 
reignty  of   man.      But   all   failed.      Whilst    they 
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were  trying  and  failing,  the  Jewish  kingdom  was 
carrying  on  the  experiment  under  God.  The 
possession  of  the  Promised  Land  was  a  kind  of 
renewal  of  the  basis  of  Paradise,  by  which  the 
Jews,  as  Adam  before  them,  knew  that  whatever 
might  be  the  case  with  others,  they  at  all  events 
had  everything — home,  country,  happiness — as  a 
direct  gift  from  God.  This  more  settled  govern- 
ment of  God  on  earth,  in  proportion  to  its  per- 
fection, required  His  direct  interference  less,  and 
so  comparatively  few  miracles  were  worked  during 
the  period  of  the  Jewish  national  life,  as  the 
ordinary  network  of  divine  law  and  divine  order 
was  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  experiment.  But 
the  corruption  of  the  Jewish  nation,  in  spite  of 
their  knowledge  and  their  self-interest,  proved 
once  more  that  fallen  man  wanted  something 
more  than  knowledge,  something  more  even  than 
divine  teaching,  to  restore  the  lost  life.  For  "  if 
there  had  been  a  law  given,"  says  St  Paul, 
"which  could  have  given  life,  verily  righteous- 
ness should  have  been  by  the  law,"  and  so  by 
parity  of  reasoning,  the  Gospel,  as  far  as  it  is 
only  teaching,  does  not  give   back    the    lost   life. 
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When  it  had  been  seen  in  this  way  that  not 
knowledge,  not  teaching,  but  life  and  living  power 
and  union  with  God  by  nature,  was  the  great 
need,  and  when  the  heathen  world  had  proved 
the  same  thing  by  its  varied  failures,  then  the 
fulness  of  time  had  come. 

Knowledge  unable  to  save.  Fresh  power  given. 
— The  Jews  had  shown  that  even  divine  teaching 
and  knowledge  direct  from  God  was  too  weak  for 
the  task.  The  intellectual  supremacy  of  Greece, 
and  the  fierce  legal  organizing  power  of  Rome, 
had  equally  broken  down,  and  made  it  plain 
that  intellect  and  strength  are  but  more  elaborate 
curses  in  proportion  to  their  perfection.  Man- 
kind had  been  shown  for  ever  their  inability  of 
themselves  to  win  back  the  lost  life,  or  to  do 
without  it.  Then  the  message  of  God  and  new 
powers  with  it  were  brought  down  to  earth  by 
the  Son  of  God ;  a  greater  kingdom  than  Canaan 
was  established,  with  more  perfect  channels  of 
order  and  government.  Then,  as  was  certain  to 
be  the  case,  miracles  were  worked  to  attest  the 
new  message,  and  when  the  message  was  attested, 
were  merged  in   a  perfect   organization   of  daily 
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power.  So  eighteen  hundred  years  of  light  and 
blessing,  fresh  progress  year  by  year,  and  life 
subduing  sin  and  death  by  means  of  grace,  and 
constant  help  divine,  have  taken  their  place, 
and  pass  on  in  even  flow  the  Love  of  God  for 
man.  This  is  development.  Let  those  who  object 
because  they  do  not  understand,  reflect  that  not 
to  understand  only  means  want  of  knowledge, 
unless  there  is  the  suppressed  assumption  behind, 
that  the  statement  under  consideration  is  false. 
Let  them  consider  that  the  history  of  the  world 
has  to  be  reconstructed  if  the  Scriptures  are  not 
true.  So  now  once  more  a  third  Paradise,  as  far 
as  evidence  goes,  has  been  constructed  on  a 
greater  scale,  and  the  Christian  finds  himself 
placed  in  it,  surrounded  with  blessings  which 
centuries  of  history  prove  to  have  come  direct 
from  God,  as  he  needs  must  know  unless  he 
chooses  not  to  know. 

Restoration  of  Life. — The  lost  life  has  been 
given  back,  higher  powers,  a  nobler  nature 
capable  of  a  nobler  development  for  good;  and 
day  by  day  this  restoration  goes  on,  and  needs 
no  further  confirmation  or  extension  on  the  part 
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of  God.  The  one  only  true  miracle,  as  being 
the  one  only  exercise  of  God's  power  and  love 
that  deals  with  spirit-life,  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  completes  and  at  the  same  time 
renews  everything  evermore.  Not  again  shall 
any  new  revelation  be  made  on  earth,  not  again 
shall  man  proclaim  God  to  man  on  a  new  basis, 
neither  in  the  desert  of  the  world  and  its  wisdom, 
nor  in  the  secret  chambers  of  eclectic  holiness 
shall  Christ  be  found.  When  He  next  comes 
every  eye  shall  see  Him  at  once ;  none  shall  have 
time  to  tell  his  neighbour;  "as  the  lightning 
shines  from  the  East  unto  the  West,  so  shall 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be," — instantaneous, 
complete,  universal.  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
here  now,  organized  as  far  as  it  ever  will  be  for 
the  earthly  society.  And  this  state  of  things  is 
precisely  what  reason  tells  us  we  do  see  as  a 
fact  upon  earth,  at  the  same  time  reason  tells 
us  we  cannot  account  for  the  fact  in  any  other 
way. 

The  results  compared. — It  is  evident  that  all 
human  wisdom  must  stand  or  fall  by  its  results 
amongst  mankind;   every  system,  however  good 
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it  may  appear  on  paper,  if  it  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  actual  practice  is  a  dream,  or  worse.  The 
men  produced  are  the  sole  test  of  right  or  wrong 
doctrines,  the  leaders  and  representative  men  are 
the  highest  proof  of  life  or  death  in  a  teaching. 
It  is  idle  to  take  the  fine  sentiments  of  books, 
which  are  very  often  most  deceptive,  and  judge 
any  question  of  human  life  and  death  by  what 
the  foremost  men  write  about  it.  Our  intellects 
are  no  judges  of  the  practical  bearing  of  such 
things ;  the  product  of  law  and  teaching  with 
living  hearts  can  only  be  known  afterwards,  and 
when  known  by  the  result  of  the  mixing  the  two, 
ought  to  be  accepted  as  final.  It  is  therefore,  as 
reason  tells  us,  a  final  proof  without  appeal  of  the 
falseness  of  the  old  doctrines,  that  every  heathen 
nation  as  it  rose  to  a.  position  free  and  powerful 
enough  to  give  the  rein  to  its  own  ideas  and  carry 
them  out  fully,  perished.  And  the  highest  men  in 
any  system  are  the  crowning  effort  of  that  system 
by  which  it  can  best  be  judged,  This  ought  to  be 
fully  recognized.  Take  then  an  example  of  this 
law.  When  Imperial  Rome  was  power-mistress 
of  the  world,  mighty,  intellectual,  civilized,  rich  in 
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all  things,  past  and  present,  and  possessed  of  out- 
ward beauty,  strength,  and  luxury,  the  master  of 
that  world,  if  that  power-system  was  any  rational 
progress  in  good,  represented  the  culminating 
point  of  happy  excellence.  There  rose  an  emperor 
at  that  zenith,  the  very  embodiment  of  the  king- 
dom he  ruled,  intellectual,  scornful,  strong,  a  man 
of  power,  of  solitary  supremacy,  Tiberius,  whose 
history  none  can  read  without  strange  convictions 
of  his  fiendish  grandeur.  He  has  left  us  a  state 
paper,  one  of  the  most  curious  in  the  world, 
written  to  the  great  Council  of  his  empire,  from 
the  sunny  shores  where  he  lived  in  his  bloodstain- 
ed and  voluptuous  lair.  The  state  paper  which 
was  read  to  the  Senate  opens  in  the  following 
words,  "  My  lords,  may  all  the  gods  and  goddesses 
destroy  me  by  a  more  deadly  death  than  that 
which  I  feel  I  die  daily,  if  I  can  tell  what  to  write 
to  you,  or  how  to  write  to  you,  or  what  in  the  world 
I  should  not  write  to  you  to-day."  Fearful  words 
of  remorse  and  scorn,  remorse  that  could  not  be  hid- 
den, and  scorn  that  cared  not  to  hide  it,  from  the 
topmost  height  of  the  great  pyramid  of  sovereignty 
set  up  by  man,  the  long  result  of  ages  of  self-wor- 
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ship.  But  does  not  reason  tell  us  exactly  this,  that 
we  see  man  the  visible  king  of  the  world,  account- 
able to  no  higher  power  that  can  be  seen,  gaining 
knowledge  and  glorying  in  it,  but  met  everywhere 
by  the  dread  fact  that  power  and  knowledge,  the 
greater  they  are,  are  the  greater  curse,  unless 
directed  and  controlled  by  right  feeling  and  un- 
selfish, that  is,  power- rejecting,  love  ? 

The  lesson  against  thumb  -  worship.  —  This  is 
what  man  requires  to  learn,  and  it  is  not  learnt 
once  for  all.  There  is  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  revolted  intellect  and  power-worship  will 
ever  relax  its  efforts.  Every  generation  has  to 
learn  it;  the  lesson  in  one  shape  or  another  is  ever 
present;  as  yet  the  world  seems  barely  to  have  got 
beyond  the  alphabet  of  this  lesson.  Yet  men  might 
just  as  well  worship  their  thumbs,  which  have  been 
proved  by  anatomists  to  be  the  great  bodily  in- 
strument distinctive  of  man's  power,  as  their  in- 
tellects, which  are  the  soul  instrument.  But  till 
the  foremost  nations  of  the  world  start  as  nations 
on  true  principles  of  life,  and  lay  aside  thumb- 
worship  in  its  coarser  forms  at  all  events,  there 
can    be   no   hope   of  any   great   advance    in    the 

16 
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happiness  of  the  human  race.  So  this  learning  and 
unlearning,  this  pushing  forwards  of  thumb-wor- 
ship, till  its  successful  and  baffled  votaries  look  in 
dismay  for  help,  undone  by  success — this  coming 
forward  of  God's  gracious  world-plan,  its  partial 
acceptance,  its  rejection  again — must  still  be  re- 
peated in  endless  cycles,  only  that  some  gain  in 
general  practice,  some  deepening  and  widening  of 
the  area  of  acknowledged  truth  takes  place  each 
time.  But  the  great  inequality  is  a  necessity,  till 
man  will  learn  the  lesson  that  power-worship  is  a 
delusion,  and  cease  to  fall  on  his  knees  before  his 
own  thumb,  bodily  or  intellectual.  Knowledge 
self- discovered,  so  far  from  being  the  way  by 
which  man  is  to  be  developed,  and  the  human  race 
advanced  in  nobility,  is  absolutely,  when  taken 
from  this  point,  the  great  barrier  to  development; 
since  true  development  is  the  return  to  the  alle- 
giance of  the  King  of  Love  and  Feeling,  as  shown 
in  common  life,  amongst  the  weak  and  mean,  in 
unselfish  renunciation  of  power ;  and  false  develop- 
ment is  the  selfseeking  power-worship  of  the 
knowledge-idolater,  who  clings  to  the  old  promise 
that  had  a  sort  of  truth  in  it,  "  Your  eyes  shall  be 
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opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  Gods,  knowing  good 
and  evil ; "  the  old  promise  which  first  made  man 
rebel  and  lose  his  place  in  creation.  And  reason 
tells  us  this  is  true  in  fact,  whilst  revelation  ex- 
plains how  it  came  to  pass. 


16 — 2 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  TWELFTH  POINT  IS  THAT  MAN  IS  NOT  WITHOUT 
GUIDANCE.  THE  FACTS  OF  THE  WORLD  SHOW  US  THAT 
ALL  HISTORY  DECLARES  THE  TRUTH  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 
REASON  CONFIRMS  THIS. 

The  facts  of  the  world  make  it  evident  to  a 
reasoning  being,  as  has  been  shown  above,  that 
God  has  created  and  ever  upholds  all  things,  and 
that  He  cannot  have  put  His  highest  creatures  on 
an  earth  neither  fitted  to  them,  nor  they  to  it. 
God  is  not  God  if  this  was  the  case.  Some  bungler 
has  been  practising  his  awkward  hand  in  making 
worlds.  This  is  exactly  the  lesson,  of  course,  that 
we  men  learn  from  wonders  so  much  above  our- 
selves and  all  the  glories  of  scientific  discovery. 
But  there  is  a  God.  And  this  means  that  all  things 
are  fitted  to  their  place.  And  this  proves  that  in- 
tellect cannot  be  the  great  motive  power,  and  that 
of  necessity  there  must  be  the  means  of  enabling 
all  men,  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  to  fulfil  their 
proper  functions.  These  means  are  found  in  con- 
nexion with  man's  feelings,  continuous  in  action,  and 
working  from  the  beginning.     And  the  inexplic- 
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able  network  of  circumstances  and  contradictions 
becomes  disentangled  and  consistent,  when  taken 
to  the  light  of  a  truth  declared  by  God  to  man; 
the  truth  of  man's  fallen  nature,  the  truth  that  lust 
for  power  has  caused  a  revolt  from  goodness  and 
love. 

Thumb-worship  and  the  kingdom  of  love.  The 
trial  always  going  on. — This  makes  all  plain  to 
man's  reason,  and  shows  him  the  doings  of  all 
generations  resolved  into  a  perpetual  series  of 
trials,  in  which  the  natural  development  of  fallen 
man  into  a  power-kingdom  and  thumb-worship 
was  first  allowed  to  work  itself  out  in  two  great 
epochs,  the  one  ending  at  the  Flood,  the  other 
with  Rome's  gigantic  sway,  and  her  utter  failure 
to  bind  the  world  together ;  and  then  the  love- 
kingdom,  which  had  been  gradually  advancing, 
like  silent  light,  with  a  history  of  its  own,  rose 
fully  on  the  world  in  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God 
made  man,  and  as  man  establishing  a  natural 
development  towards  good  and  self-sacrifice  in  His 
kingdom,  as  an  equipoise  to  the  natural  develop- 
ment to  power  and  self-seeking  and  death  in  the 
old  kingdom. 
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One  living  continuous  kingdom. — From  that 
time  the  course  of  the  world  has  been  changed, 
the  trials  have  become  reversed  in  appearance; 
instead  of  the  quiet  out-of-the-way  solitary  experi- 
ment of  one  family,  or  one  small  kingdom,  lighted 
by  divine  truth,  all  the  glory  and  might  and  pro- 
gress of  man  have  by  degrees  developed  out  of 
this  new  spiritual  creation,  which  has  gathered 
even  its  enemies  into  its  outer  circle ;  so  that  at 
this  present  time,  no  nation,  that  has  any  claim  to 
rank  amongst  the  foremost,  is  left  outside.  But 
inside  the  circle  the  trials  are  carried  on.  If  lust 
of  power  and  the  development  of  fallen  nature 
predominate,  a  nation  wanes  and  sinks  back  and 
is  broken  up,  however  great  the  apparent  splendour 
of  its  civilisation  may  be,  its  armies,  or  its  wealth  ; 
if  power,  whether  of  fleshly  hand,  or  intellect  hand, 
is  thoroughly  kept  in  the  servant's  place,  which  is 
its  place,  and  right  feeling  predominates,  then  a 
nation  lives ;  lives,  as  continuing  the  unbroken 
living  line  of  those  who  from  the  beginning  have 
given  up  power-idolatry  and  revolt,  and  gone  back 
to  the  first  allegiance.  For  this  kingdom  never 
dies,   it   passes   back   in    an    unbroken    series    of 
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believing    men,    a    line    of    well-known    history, 
through    Christian   ages   to   Christ,  back  through 
Judaism    to    the    Patriarchs,    back    through    the 
Patriarchs   to   Adam,    and   to   the   first    promise. 
This  vast  mass  of  history  and  fact  has  a   thread 
of  supernatural  and  revealed  truth  running  through 
it  from  end  to  end:   remove  that  thread,  and  the 
facts  fall  apart;  none  are  accounted  for,  no  expla- 
nation is  possible.     The  state  of  the  world  to-day 
as  an  historical  fact  cannot  be  disconnected  from 
Christianity,  or  Christianity  from  Judaism  and  its 
historical   facts,  or  Judaism    from  the  Patriarchal 
history;  and  every  one  of  these  is  permeated  by 
divine  interposition,  divine  revelation,  divine  claims. 
Thus  there  is  an  uninterrupted  living  stream  of 
certain  ideas  and  beliefs  beginning  in  remote  ages, 
and  a  remote  corner  of  earth,  always  enshrined  in 
a  human  society,  never  existing  as  a  mere  dogma, 
and  culminating  in  the  present  history  of  all  the 
most  enlightened  nations  on  earth.     Those   ideas 
and  doctrines  throw  aside  power-worship ;  and  the 
men   who   hold   them,  as   far  as  they  truly  hold 
them,  set  themselves  in  direct  antagonism  to   all 
the    forces   worshipped    by   the    majority   of    the 
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human  race,  and  appeal  to  all  mankind  through 
the  feelings  common  to  all  mankind. 

Is  History  with  its  facts  past  and  present  true'? — 
The  upholders  of  these  conquering  beliefs  have 
always  declared  themselves  messengers  delivering 
a  message.  They  have  always  disclaimed  origi- 
nality, they  have  always  appealed  to  all  in  a  way 
that  all  are  qualified  to  try.  Now  these  world-wide 
facts  of  history  exactly  fulfil  the  conditions  which 
any  person  must  frame  for  himself  who  believes  in 
a  God,  and  proceeds  to  examine  the  state  of  this 
earth  and  its  inhabitants,  and  to  theorise  on  the 
problem  how  to  bring  good  home  to  every  man. 
The  doctrines  declared  satisfy  man's  reason,  and 
reconcile,  as  has  been  shown  above,  the  apparent 
contradiction  of  a  race  of  creatures,  one  in  nature, 
so  divided  and  torn  by  differences  of  all  kinds. 
The  simple  question  remains:  is  the  history  of 
all  these  thousands  of  years  true  or  false?  It  is 
not  enough  for  critics  to  impugn  this,  and  attack 
that.  The  true  task  of  those  who  make  their  own 
unwillingness  to  understand  an  argument  for  re- 
jecting or  traducing  the  Scriptures  and  Christian 
society  is  this;  they  must  reconstruct  the  world- 
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history  afresh  on  other  terms,  and  account  for  these 
statements  that  have  hitherto  been  received  having 
been  received.  The  critic  mouse  can  gnaw  the  harp- 
strings  ;  something  more  is  wanted  to  play  the  harp. 
Are  lies  life?  philosophic  credulity. — If  all  this 
is  a  lie,  or  a  mixture  of  truth  and  lies,  then  a 
lie  or  a  mixture  of  truth  and  lies  is  the  one 
continuous  life,  the  great  living  power,  which  the 
highest  intelligences  visible  on  earth  have  lived  on, 
now  live  on,  have  grown,  and  now  grow  by.  To 
believe  this  is  indeed  to  have  a  capacity  for  belief. 
Difficulties,  of  course,  there  are.  Beings  like  us, 
with  wingless  minds,  shut  in  by  the  wall  of  time, 
can  scarcely  thread  back  the  mysterious  path  of 
the  teeming  generations  behind  us,  as  century  by 
century  it  climbs  up  into  the  dark  thousands  of 
years  which  wrap  round  the  cradle  of  our  race. 
Difficulties,  of  course,  there  are;  but  the  calmly 
sceptical  mind  finds  it  much  easier  to  take  and 
digest  Scripture  with  all  its  difficulties,  than 
the  dish  which  enthusiastic  philosophers,  like  chil- 
dren let  loose,  and  roasting  potatoes  at  a  fire  of 
weeds,  relish  so  keenly,  because  it  is  their  own 
cookery.    Mankind  have  a  history  and  a  growth. 
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The  record  of  this  growth,  and  the  laws  of  it,  are 
found  in  the  Scriptures ;  the  record  of  the  facts  of  the 
world,  and  of  its  series  of  dead  empires,  are  found  in 
common  history.  As  history,  both  these  entirely 
independent  records  in  all  results  are  identical. 
The  difference  is,  that  the  world-history  explains 
nothing,  and  records  a  series  of  deaths  of  empires 
that  rise  and  perish,  whilst  the  Scripture  history 
explains  everything,  and  its  imperial  subjects  form 
an  uninterrupted  current  of  life,  which  never  stops, 
only  changes  its  form.  The  two  classes  have 
always  existed.  Go  back  some  thousands  of  years, 
and  then,  as  now,  the  believer  in  Scripture,  the 
Jewish  villager,  the  humblest  Hebrew,  if  true  in 
heart,  was  worshipping  our  God.  A  David  at  his 
father's  sheepfold,  or  an  Amos,  a  poor  herdsman 
in  his  master's  fields,  give  us  undying  words  of 
prayer  and  praise  which  we  still  use,  and  lived 
high  and  holy  and  pure  lives.  Whilst  the  intellec- 
tual philosopher,  who  did  not  belong  to  this  class,  • 
the  great  Dr  This  or  Professor  That  of  his  day, 
the  leader  of  the  literary  world,  was  chasing  the 
slave-girls,  and  offering  a  bull  in  sacrifice  to  Eros  or 
.Phcebus  Apollo  for  a  successful  amour  or  a  success- 
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ful  problem.    So  distinct  was  the  empire  of  intellect 
from  truth. 

An   appeal  to   reason. — It  is  not  enough  then 
to  criticise  what  time  has  made  intricate  or  unin- 
telligible.    The  world-history  must   be   rewritten, 
with   a   satisfactory  explanation  how  the  noblest 
and  greatest  nations  and  the  noblest  and  greatest 
men  have  been  produced  by  a  farrago  of  lies,  or  a 
mixture  of  lies  and  truth.     The  question  is,  has 
the  God  of  Truth  permitted  His  best  and  highest 
on  earth  to  be  cherished  into  their  higher  state,  to 
be  made  true — by  a  lie?     If  a  man  can  believe 
this,  reason   at   all   events   has   ceased   to   be   an 
arbiter  for  him.     The  common  facts  on  which  all 
life  with  its  transactions  is  based  have  ceased  to 
exist   for   him.     He   belongs   not   to   our   human 
world.     He  is  either   above  or   below  humanity, 
and  in  neither  case  amenable  to  human  motives. 
Reason    most    plainly    declares,    when    the    pro- 
position   is    once    stated,    that    there    is    a    God 
creator,  that  all  He  does  must  be  true,  that  He 
cannot  have  left  His  highest  creatures   on   earth 
without    guidance,    that    a   power   which   belongs 
only   to   few  cannot  be   His  guiding  power,  that 
a  power  which  at  its  height  has  destroyed  every 
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kingdom  yet  known  cannot  be  His  power  of  life; 
that  His  reasoning  human  world  must  both  have 
a  choice  between  rival  claims,  and  the  means  of 
making   a   right   choice;    that   there   must    be    a 
Law   of   God,   and   a   set   of    men   as   guardians 
and  embodiments  of  that  Law,  and  that  this  Law 
of  God   must   be   the   means   by  which   life   and 
truth  and  true  greatness  are  preserved;  that  this 
Law  of  God  must  in  all  essential   particulars   be 
truth ;    that  ardent  pure  love  of  truth  cannot  be 
the  product  of  lies.     Reason   shows   us   two   de- 
velopments at  work,  the  development  of  revolted 
man  to  thumb-worship  and  the  idolatry  of  power, 
and  the  development  of  man  returned  to  his  al- 
legiance towards  a  kingdom  of  love  and  life.     The 
History  of  the  world  is  made  up  of  the  progress 
of  these  two.     Up  to  the  coming  of  Christ  the  first 
development    predominated    both    in    extent   and 
outward  greatness  ;  since  the  Coming  of  Christ  the 
second  development  is  encircling  all  things.     Their 
progress,  their  conflict,  and  the  complications  that 
arise  from  their  conflicts  and   intertwinings,  form 
Modern    History.       But    History   is    despised    by 
philosophers   if  what    are    called  philosophic  writ- 
ings are  written  by  philosophers. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  THIRTEENTH  POINT  IS  THE  MANNER  AND  AIM 
THAT  GUIDANCE.  THE  PURPOSE  OF  SCRIPTURE,  THE  SCRIP- 
TURES, BOOKS  WRITTEN  TO  TEST  LOVE  OF  TRUTH.  WHY 
DIFFICULT.  MUCH  CRITICISM  OF  SCRIPTURE  CHILDISH. 
LOVE  OF  TRUTH  UNSELFISH,  AS  PLAIN  AS  LIGHT  TO  THE 
EVE. 

HISTORY  shows  us  clearly  amongst  the  races 
and  nations,  one  stream,  and  one  only,  of  existence 
on  earth  living  and  progressing  from  the  begin- 
ning. Empires  rise,  and  empires  fall,  embodying, 
one  after  another,  various  principles ;  but  one 
society,  or  family,  or  nation,  or  set  of  nations — for 
the  circle  enlarges  as  time  goes  on — which  repre- 
sents a  principle,  and  has  a  written  code  of  in- 
struction, and  a  polity,  lives,  progresses,  flourishes, 
exactly  in  proportion  on  the  whole  to  its  being 
a  true  embodiment  of  that  principle  and  those 
instructions  and  polity.  The  Christian  nations  at 
the  present  moment  are  heirs  of  this  undying  in- 
heritance. And  if  History  shows  us  this,  reason 
shows  us  no  less  clearly  that  this  continuous  life 
and  progress  cannot  be  the  birth  of  a  lie,  or  be 
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based  on  a  lie,  or  on  a  mixture  of  truth  and  lies. 
Lies  are  not  the  life-power  in  man. 

Reason  calls  on  those  who  seek  to  impugn  the 
charters  of  this  inheritance  and  polity,  or  to  rival 
them,  not  to  object,  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand parts,  or  cannot  harmonize  and  put  together 
scattered  pieces,  but  to  reconstruct  the  known 
history  of  the  world  on  a  different  basis.  Reason 
calls  on  them  to  explain  at  the  same  time,  how  it 
is  that  all  the  purity,  holiness,  and  progress  of  the 
world  has  at  least  been  interwoven  with  the  sys- 
tem to  which  they  object  falsehood,  even  if  they 
deny  that  the  system  has  produced  it.  Reason 
calls  on  them  to  lay  aside  the  tacit  assumption 
of  omniscience,  which  underlies  so  many  of  the 
cavils  at  things  which  the  critics  do  not  under- 
stand ;  to  remember  also  that  in  a  narration  of 
facts,  if  the  fact  really  did  happen,  (which  is  a 
matter  of  testimony,)  the  improbability  that  it 
should  have  happened  is  gone.  And  the  wildest 
possible  hypothesis  which  serves  to  show  that  the 
fact  stated  to  have  happened  could  have  happened 
as  it  is  stated,  however  valueless,  is  of  equal  value 
with  the   most  plausible   theory  which  wants  to 
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make  out  that  it  did  not.  The  real  and  only  proof 
of  a  fact,  or  against  it,  is  the  testimony.  The 
testimony  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  of  religion  is 
simply  the  history  of  the  world.  When  objectors 
and  philosophers  have  finished  the  first  most 
urgent  task  of  writing  a  new  world-history,  without 
Christianity,  as  it  states  itself  to  be,  and  as  it 
actually  exists  as  a  fact  open  to  examination,  it 
will  be  time  to  listen  to  questions  of  probability 
and  improbability,  and  to  weigh  arguments  arising 
from  our  ignorance  of  old  times,  or  our  assumed 
knowledge  of  them. 

It  is  also  in  accordance  with  reason  that  any 
subject  of  investigation  should  be  investigated  in 
accordance  with  its  own  claims,  as  Aristotle  ob- 
served long  ago  that  it  is  absurd  to  ask  for  de- 
monstrative truth  from  rhetoric,  or  to  accept  pro- 
babilities from  mathematics.  Aristotle  also  observes 
that  no  man  can  judge  who  does  not  know  a 
subject,  and  has  not  educated  his  mind  for  judg- 
ment, and  peremptorily  warns  off,  and  scornfully 
dismisses  from  his  lectures  on  moral  philosophy, 
every  one  who  is  of  loose  habits  and  an  ill-dis- 
ciplined mind. 
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A  man  of  debased  feeling  is  no  judge  of  feeling. 
— There  is  reason  in  this.  It  obviously  is  absurd 
for  a  sensual  man  to  set  himself  up  as  a  judge 
of  purity,  and  so  on.  But  if  this  is  reason  in  re- 
ceiving a  heathen  philosopher,  it  remains  reason 
in  receiving  the  Word  of  God.  The  Word  of  God 
claims  to  be  judged  by  those  who  live  by  it,  "Do 
my  will  and  you  shall  know."  No  person  who 
lives  by  Scripture  doubts  its  divinity.  The  Word 
of  God  claims  to  be  a  living  power  of  feeling 
and  love,  and  reason  must  admit  in  this  case, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  heathen  Aristotle,  that  e/caaTo<i 
KpiveL  koXws  a  <ytyva>aK6t,  a  man  must  know  his 
subject  before  he  judges  it,  and  that  a  man  does 
not  know  his  subject  who  applies  the  laws  of 
feeling  to  mathematics  and  intellectual  knowledge, 
or  of  mathematics  and  intellectual  knowledge  to 
feeling. 

Now  Christianity  asserts  that  the  motive  power 
of  the  world  is  love,  and  that  man  has  been 
created  to  love  truth. 

The  teaching  of  Christianity  therefore,  whether 
written  or  oral,  will  have  been  framed  with  the 
view  of  testing  love  of  truth. 
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But  the  intention  of  an  ordinary  history  is  to 
impart  a  knowledge  of  facts. 

The  intention  of  ordinary  teaching  is  to  cul- 
tivate the  intellect. 

The  purpose  of  Scripture  to  test  love  of  truth. — 
This  difference  in  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
written  will  affect  the  documents  and  writings 
of  Christianity  exceedingly.  The  Scriptures  are 
books  written  with  the  view  of  testing  man's  love 
of  truth.  "He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear"  is  their  motto.  They  use  no  force  even 
of  demonstration,  they  are  not  intended  simply 
to  give  man  more  knowledge,  or  to  satisfy  man's 
craving  for  information.  They  apply  a  touch- 
stone to  the  heart,  and  leave  it  if  it  will  not  be 
touched.  They  make  an  offer,  and  wait,  but  if 
not  accepted  do  no  more.  Their  main  lessons,  in- 
deed, of  the  divine  power  and  goodness,  and  of 
man's  happy  dependence  on  God  are  plain  enough ; 
but  as  knowledge  of  truth,  divorced  from  love  of 
truth,  is  devilish,  the  Scriptures  are  framed  to 
hide,  as  much  as  to  reveal,  or  rather  only  to  reveal 
what  they  have  to  reveal  in  proportion  to  the 
readiness   of    the   heart    to    love    the   revelation. 

17 
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They  follow  in  this  the  example  of  Christ,  who 
was  very  careful  not  to  show  forth  His  glory 
amongst  unbelievers,  and  for  this  reason  constantly 
forbade  the  publication  of  the  mighty  works  He 
did;  lest  the  unloving  knowledge  of  those  who 
heard  should  be  to  them  a  curse.  He  did  not 
wish  to  prove  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
but  to  be  discovered  by  loving  watchful  hearts. 
So  also  does  Scripture  work.  It  has  been  well 
observed1  that  "  as  Almighty  God  is  ever  knowing 
and  dealing  with  the  thoughts  of  the  hearts,  His 
words  have  some  special  reference  to  them.  Nor 
can  we  ever  be  sure  that  the  object  of  divine 
words  is  merely  to  impart  knowledge.  They  may 
have  other  objects,  which  are  better  attained  by 
our  difficulty  of  comprehending  them,  than  they 
could  have  been  by  their  clear  meaning." 

Difficulties  part  of  the  test. — Moreover,  as  love 
of  truth  has  to  be  tested,  anything  that  is  a  fair  test 
of  love  of  truth  falls  within  the  scope  of  their  plan. 
Demonstrative  truth  and  intellectual  statements 
would  not  train  or  test  the  heart.  Infallible  proof 
does  not  fall  within  the  Scripture  horizon,  or  come 

1  Isaac  Williams. 
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into  the  kingdom  of  love.  All  proof  and  direct 
assertion  is  but  the  border-land  of  the  realm  of 
love,  which  must  be  crossed  and  left  behind,  be- 
fore home  is  reached.  The  Scriptures  themselves 
are  not  written  to  prove  a  problem.  They  test 
love.  This  would  imply  the  possibility  of  much 
difficulty  and  obscurity.  Nay  more,  it  would  not 
necessarily  form  any  part  of  the  divine  plan  to 
shield  the  narrative  from  errors  of  fact,  where  errors 
of  fact  did  not  in  any  way  impair  the  main  truth. 
For  example,  it  would  not  be  a  necessity  that  an 
inspired  Apostle,  writing  by  inspiration,  should 
be  protected  from  asserting  on  imperfect  human 
memory  or  knowledge,  that  four  thousand  men 
were  fed  with  five  loaves  when  five  thousand  was 
the  actual  number,  or  with  six  loaves,  when  four 
was  the  actual  number ;  but  it  would  be  a  necessity 
that  no  exaggeration  or  diminution  should  take 
place  which  in  any  way  affected  the  credit  of 
the  miracle,  and  made  that  seem  miraculous  which 
was  not  truly  so,  but  due  to  ordinary  means  well 
managed.  This  last  would  be  a  lie  either  implied 
or  expressed. 

Inaccuracies  Jioiu  far  admissible. — It  might  con- 

17 — 2 
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ceivably  form  part  of  God's  plan  to  permit  human 
inaccuracies  as  a  test  of  true  heart-love  for  truth, 
able  to  discern  truth  and  love  it  on  its  broad  great 
claims  through  such  accidents.    It  would  not  in  any 
way  be  necessary  that  men  should  have  any  con- 
scious knowledge  of  the  working  of  such  test-work, 
or  guess  even  at  its  existence.    It  would  be  enough 
that   the    hearts    were    tried,    whether  they   knew 
how  they  were  tried  or  not.     The  non-knowledge 
might  form   the  most  valuable  part   of  the   trial. 
I  do  not  say  that  God  has  dealt  with  us  in  this 
precise  way.     That  depends  on  how  much  in  His 
allwise  counsel  man  was  seen  to  be  able  to  bear 
with  advantage ;   but  it  is  quite  clear'  that  up  to 
the  point   man   could   bear  with   advantage,  it  is 
consistent  with  the  plan  as  a  test  of  feeling,  that 
man   should    be  tried,   and   possibly  tried   in    this 
way.     If  man's  discernment  of  truth  was  not  tried 
by    Scripture,   the    Scripture   would    cease   to   be 
a  test  of  man's  love  of  truth,  that  is,  would  cease 
to  do  what  God  meant  it  to  do.     It  is  obvious, 
if  these  conclusions  are  correct,  how  childish  many 
of  the  criticisms  of  Scripture  become.     Many  of 
the    most    acute   intellectual    critics    criticize   and 
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condemn  the  Scriptures  for  precisely  doing  their 
intended  work  in  the  best  way,  for  not  being 
written  on  a  basis  of  fact-narrative  and  infor- 
mation, for  not  satisfying  the  intellect,  for  pre- 
senting many  difficulties.  But  it  is  the  essence  of 
their  plan  that  there  should  be  many  difficulties  for 
the  intellect,  much  need  of  faith  and  humility  for 
the  heart,  but  full  satisfaction  for  the  loving  heart, 
but  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  moral  falseness. 
Fact-mistakes  are  possible,  lies  impossible;  whether 
they  are  lies  in  fact  or  in  moral  conclusions. 

The  design  and  motive  of  Scripture. — The  Scrip- 
tures, then,  are  designed  as  a  perpetual  test  and 
appeal  to  love  of  Truth  in  man,  as  a  perpetual 
humiliation  of  the  intellect  as  far  as  it  usurps 
God's  throne,  as  a  perpetual  veil  before  the  un- 
believing mind,  as  a  perpetual  revelation  of  fresh 
glory  to  those  whom  love  prepares  to  receive 
it,  and  as  light  to  the  heart  that  can  see.  The 
motive  throughout  Scripture  is  love  of  good,  grow- 
ing from  the  sight  of  what  is  good,  because 
man  is  created  originally  to  love  good.  And 
Scripture  to  the  good  man  is  nothing  else  but 
a    perpetual    unveiling    of    truth    to    be    seen    by 
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the  heart  that  cares  to  see,  as  plainly  as  light  by 
the  eye ;  and  for  a  like  reason,  that  each  is  created 
for  the  other;  and  truth  is  as  utterly  hidden  from 
the  heart  that  does  not  care  to  see,  as  light  from 
the  blind. 

Man  created  to  love  truth. — If  we  look  to  facts 
we  shall  at  once  perceive  that  man  is  created  with 
a  love  for  truth  of  this  kind,  quite  independent  of 
all  calculation  whether  there  is  any  loss  or  gain  in 
it,  power  to  be  got  or  given  up.  Nay,  the  moment 
calculation  begins,  love  goes.  And  this  highest 
created  faculty  in  man  has  nothing  to  do  with  self- 
interest  however  disguised.  The  summum  bonum 
of  man  is  not  his  own  happiness,  or  any  name 
whatever  which  implies,  however  remotely,  a  cal- 
culation of  loss  or  gain.  The  fact  that  God  has 
ultimately  made  happiness  follow  man's  highest 
faculty,  though  it  may  serve  to  blind  intellectual 
man  to  the  truth,  does  not  alter  the  truth.  Entirely 
unselfish  love  for  truth  is  the  first  and  highest 
be-all  and  end-all  for  man,  unaffected  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  happiness  also.  Light  is  light,  though 
the  free  splendour  of  the  summer  sun,  as  he 
marches   over  happy  lands  when   morning  draws 
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the  shadows  from  the  hills,  be  to  some  nothing 
more  than  the  hope  of  a  market-place  coming, 
all  prisoned  into  one  narrow  thought  of  bushels, 
and  barley,  and  beer. 

Take  any  great  deeds,  any  truly  noble  deeds, 
analyse  them,  say  in    any  instance   whether   any 
thought  of  self  can  have  been  in  the  heroic  doer, 
or  is  in  the  thrill  which  the  hearer  feels  for  it.     I 
will  quote  two  instances  from  occurrences  in   the 
Indian  mutiny  which  have,  fallen  within  the  range 
of  my  own  knowledge,  one  the  deed  of  an  English- 
man, the  other  of  a  Sikh.     They  will  exemplify 
what  has  been  stated.     One  quiet  Sunday  morning 
in  June,  English  men  and  women  met  as  usual  in 
church,  and  the  familiar  prayers  were  on  their  lips 
with  many  a  thought  perhaps  of  friends  far  away 
and  of  their  English  homes,  when  a  message  came 
that  the  mutineers  were  on  them.     Some  few  were 
murdered  at  once.     Those  who    escaped  fled    for 
protection  to  the  nearest  post,  and  were  received  in 
a  small  untenable  fort,  a  helpless,  unarmed  mul- 
titude, saved  for  a  moment,  a  little  space  left  for 
them  to  look  on  death  before  they  died.    Amongst 
that   throng  of  families   an   hour  before  in   peace, 
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but  now  with  the  sword  so  near,  there  was  one 
man  of  high  rank,  the  man  who  gave  them  shelter, 
who  might  easily  have  saved  his  own  life,  but  he 
would  not  leave  them,  he  calmly  waited  till  the 
mutineers  came  up,  and  after  doing  all  that  could 
be  done  he  stepped  out  on  the  wall,  proclaimed  his 
rank,  his  titles,  his  name,  a  name  well  known  in 
India,  a  name  honoured  and  revered ;  and  he  strove 
to  make  terms  with  those  murderers  by  offering  to 
give  himself  up  at  once  for  them  to  work  their 
pleasure  on,  if  they  would  let  the  rest  go.  Surely 
never,  save  in  the  courts  of  heaven,  have  titles 
and  rank  been  named  more  nobly,  never  have 
they  been  more  full  of  honour  !  When  at  Mo- 
humdee  Mr  Thomason  did  this,  where  was  the 
self-interest  ?  When  we  read  it,  where  is  the  self- 
interest  in  judging  it  noble  and  loving  it? 

Once  more,  when  the  English  judge  knew  that 
the  mutiny  was  going  to  break  out,  but  could  not 
show  his  knowledge  as  no  open  sign  had  been 
given,  and  had  to  go  to  his  court  as  usual  un- 
armed— to  die,  as  he  believed,  to  be  murdered, 
alone,  without  a  struggle ;  then  how  his  heart  rose 
within  him  when  his   poor   native    Christian    ser- 
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vant,  unbidden,  as  he  went  to  his  seat,  silently 
followed  him,  strode  up  through  those  bloodthirsty 
men  and  took  his  stand  behind  his  master's  chair, 
armed  to  the  teeth  to  defend  him  or  die  with 
him,  "amongst  the  faithless  faithful  only  he," 
Do  we  think  of  the  loss  or  the  gain  as  that  story 
of  dauntless  love  is  told  us?  did  he,  when  he  did 
the  deed  ?  It  is  the  thing  itself,  the  light  that  is 
loved,  the  unselfish  greatness,  not  a  calculation  of 
profit  either  in  this  world  or  the  world  to  come. 

Knozvlcdgc  is  not  love  of  good. — That  man  knows 
not  love  who  can  say  that  love  is  self-interest  dis- 
guised. Man's  true  life  is  the  learning  to  love 
rightly.  This  is  progress.  This  makes  the  earth 
a  home  for  better,  and  therefore  for  happier  beings, 
though  I  admit  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  the 
two.  Would  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Greek  do 
this  ?  or  of  astronomy  ?  or  chemistry  ?  or  the  origin 
of  species  ?  any  or  all  of  them  ?  or  any  other  intel- 
lectual gain  which  is  boldly  called  truth  ?  Of 
course  the  philosopher's  home  is  the  highest  per- 
fection of  purity,  joy,  and  peace.  It  ought  to  be, 
if  this  knowledge  is  what  it  often  claims  to  be. 
lUit  all  the  discoveries  that  ever  have  been  made, 
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or  ever  shall  be  made  by  man's  busy  brain,  will 
not  heal  one  pang  of  his  wounded  heart.  Does 
the  dying  cottager  care  for  the  last  new  planet  ? 
or  the  dying  philosopher  either,  if  his  heart  is  sad 
or  guilty  ?  The  things  belong  to  different  worlds ; 
but  these  are  facts,  and  it  is  not  philosophic  or 
rational  to  disregard  facts,  and  put  the  phenomena 
of  Life-science  on  one  side,  and  all  that  reason 
confirms  to  us  of  the  character  of  life,  and  the 
message  of  God  the  highest  living  Being  to 
man  His  highest  living  creature  on  earth. 

Different  kinds  of  facts  require  different  kinds  of 
proofs. — Because  the  method  of  proof  is  different, 
it  does  not  make  the  proof  less  strong.  Two  and 
two  make  four.  This  is  one  kind  of  proof.  The 
open  eye  sees  light.  That  is  another  kind  of  proof. 
No  one  can  assert  that  light  is  less  certain  to  the 
seeing  eye  than  2x2  =  4  is  to  the  intellect;  or,  than 
the  light  of  a  true  deed  is  to  the  heart.  It  is  true 
the  eye  does  not  learn  light,  and  cannot  commu- 
nicate light ;  and  the  heart  does  not  learn  truth, 
and  cannot  communicate  the  feeling  of  truth. 
Man  loves,  and  no  one  doubts  it.  Man  loves  truth, 
and  science  disregards  it.      But  day  by  day  men 
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are  visible,  if  science  has  the  eyes  to  see  them, 
whose  lives  attest  that  the  light  of  justice,  of  holi- 
ness, of  purity,  of  humility,  of  truth  has  dawned 
upon  them,  and  whose  lips  attest  that  this  is  from 
Christ.  Why  should  they  be  disbelieved  ?  On 
what  rational  theory  are  the  truest  and  purest  of 
mankind  put  out  of  court  as  unworthy  of  credence, 
as  idiots,  in  fact,  or  liars  ?  Certainly  there  is 
nothing  in  common  between  the  intellect  gradu- 
ally discovering  or  thinking  it  discovers  new  facts 
either  in  the  material  or  moral  world,  which  it 
calls  truth,  and  the  heart  receiving  the  flash  of  the 
light  of  truth,  that  is,  of  the  nature  and  dealings 
of  God,  which  is  light  and  truth,  and  loving  it. 

Knowledge  nothing  but  strength. — There  is  no 
inconsistency  whatever  in  supposing  it  possible 
for  an  animal  to  acquire  knowledge,  at  least  phi- 
losophy cannot  allege  there  is ;  for  philosophy 
at  all  events  often  puts  man  on  the  level  of  an 
animal.  But  in  good  truth  an  animal  may  well 
be  imagined  capable  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
and  developing  by  doing  so  into  a  far  more 
powerful  animal,  and,  if  such  was  the  world-plan, 
arriving  at   any  conceivable  capacity  for  discovery 
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of  facts,  for  calculation,  for  logical  acuteness.  Such 
an  animal  would  intellectually  be  far  stronger  than 
man,  but  so  is  a  horse  in  body.  The  inconsistency 
is  in  supposing  that  any  extension  of  strength  either 
in  body  or  intellect  would  make  an  animal  more 
than  an  animal,  or  pass  across  the  awful  boundary 
between  the  knowledge  of  things  created,  which  is 
intellectual  knowledge,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
nature  of  God  the  Creator,  which  is  the  know- 
ledge of  Truth.  The  knowing  animal  would  not 
pray  or  worship  because  it  knew  of  wonderful 
things ;  it  would  not  be  a  bit  the  more  advanced 
in  that  other  world  of  the  feeling  of  Divinity,  of 
the  nature  of  God  that  is  reached  by  feeling,  be- 
cause God  has  made  the  one  answer  to  the  other 
as  light  to  an  eye  that  sees.  No  conceivable  in- 
tellect would  make  an  animal  know  or  love  God 
and  Truth  any  more  than  in  the  body  strength- 
ening the  hand  would  make  the  hand  into  an  eye. 
On  the  other  hand,  man  who  feels  and  loves,  man 
able  to  see  God,  can  by  no  degradation  be  made 
an  animal  only  capable  of  calculation,  reasoning, 
and  analysis  of  matter ;  though  intellectual  man 
sometimes  brings  himself  very  low  down  in  the 
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scale.  And  the  calculating  animal  can  by  no 
extension  be  made  into  man  who  loves.  God 
now,  as  of  old,  is  not  in  the  great  and  strong 
wind  that  rends  the  mountains  and  breaks  in  pieces 
the  rocks  before  the  Lord.  The  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  winds  and  rocks  would  not  find  God. 
And  after  the  wind  comes  the  earthquake,  but  the 
Lord  is  not  in  the  earthquake.  A  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  earthquake  and  its  forces  would  not 
find  God.  And  after  the  earthquake  a  fire,  but 
the  Lord  is  not  in  the  fire.  A  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  fire,  or  of  all  fires  in  the  sky  or  on 
earth,  would  not  find  God.  And  after  the  fire  a 
still  small  voice.  Then,  Elijah-like,  the  true  spirit, 
the  man  of  the  true  heart,  humbly  wraps  his  face 
in  his  mantle,  and  comes  out,  and  hears  and  an- 
swers, for  the  Lord  is  in  the  still  small  voice  that 
strikes  straight  on  the  heart ;  the  Lord  is  in  the 
light  which  at  once  is  seen,  and  loved  by  the 
heart-eye :  and  is  not  discovered  in  the  material 
things  that  herald  His  coming. 

The  light  of  Truth  and  the  living  eye. — There- 
is  no  knowledge  like  this  :  no  demonstrative  dead 
facts  compare  in  intensity  of  conviction  with  sight, 
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with  sight  seeing  light,  and  with  the  living  eye 
within,  the  pure  heart,  the  clear  unblinded  love, 
which  sees  God,  on  which  truth  has  flashed,  in 
which  divine  truth  dwells  enshrined,  a  perpetual 
fountain  of  light ;  so  that  men  who  once  see  cannot 
deny  their  sight,  but  stand,  or  have  stood,  calm, 
unmoved,  gentle,  full  of  peace,  at  the  fire,  at  the 
sword,  at  any  torture  of  deed  or  word,  in  old  days, 
or  now.  This,  reason  tells  us,  is  truth  ;  but  finding 
out  facts  about  matter  and  then  spinning  theories, 
and  hanging  them  about  creation,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  life.  It  may  be  very  useful,  very  interesting, 
very  necessary,  but  it  deals  with  matter  and  things 
seen.  It  is  not  life,  or  life-science.  Reason  tells  us 
this.  God  declares  He  has  revealed  His  truth  to 
man.  Reason  takes  the  facts  of  the  world  com- 
bined with  this  declaration  and  compels  us  to 
assent  to  it.  Reason  sends  us  to  the  feelings  as 
the  sovereign  power,  the  great  motive  power.  God 
deals  with  the  feelings,  and  requires  us  to  subor- 
dinate our  intellect  to  right  feeling,  as  man  does 
in  fact,  by  an  unconscious  process,  in  the  support 
of  the  natural  life.  For  man  eats  to  support  life  ; 
reason  tells  us  this  is  necessary,  and   sometimes 
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prescribes  limits ;  but  reason  bears  witness  that 
in  health  hunger,  not  reason,  is  the  moving  and 
directing  power.  In  like  manner  good  ought  to  be 
a  natural  growth  in  man,  and  always  must  be  a 
growth  in  nature  through  the  quickening  of  natural 
processes,  and  not  an  external  gain.  The  Scrip- 
tures accordingly  deal  with  man's  nature,  and  do 
not  intend  to  impart  knowledge  or  cultivate  the 
intellect ;  their  aim  is  to  draw  out  and  direct  the 
feelings,  to  enable  the  heart  to  love  rightly,  to 
make  man's  nature  grow  in  good.  As  books  apart 
from  life,  if  taken  from  their  own  point  of  view, 
they  are  nothing.  Life  is  their  work.  Their 
literary  value,  and  the  delight  they  give  the 
intellect,  form  no  part  of  their  true  mission. 
Any  means,  if  means  other  than  words  had 
existed,  which  would  have  presented  holiness  and 
truth  for  the  heart  to  see,  would  have  done  equally 
well.  By  themselves,  distinct  from  man's  heart,  as 
books,  they  have  no  place  in  the  world.  They 
follow  a  heart-clue,  and  are  addressed  to  the  heart. 
They  are  a  divine  influence  by  which  the  heart  is 
to  be  touched  and  enlightened.  They  are  a  divine 
influence  calculated  to  touch  so  softly  and  gently 
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that  no  unprepared  heart  feels  them.     It  is  their 
nature,  to  use  the  expression,  to  present  difficulties 
for  a   test,   to   have    no    infallibility  of  proof,   no 
compulsory    evidence,     no    force,    but    only    the 
gentlest    magnet-attraction,    which    once    obeyed 
leads  on  and   on,  and  becomes   a    clearness   pro- 
portioned to  the  heart-love  that  receives  it.     They 
never   put    out    bare   truth   to    be    hated    by    the 
unloving.      They   never  fling    a    quod-est-demon- 
stratum  into  the  face  of  the  recalcitrant  schoolboy, 
man.     "  Father  forgive    them,  for   they  know   not 
•what  they  do,"   is  still  the  prayer  to  the  end  of 
time  for  those  who  reject  Scripture  truth.     It   is 
hidden  from  them.     "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear 
let  him  hear"  is  still  the  axiom.     It  is  no  part  of 
their  design  to  give  fact  after  fact  for  men  to  know 
as  facts.     The   spiritual   connexion  of  truth  with 
truth    is    all    they   are    concerned    with.       They 
thread  spiritual    truths    together,  not   information 
for  an  Examiner's  Scholarship  paper.    And  they 
must  be  judged  accordingly.     Philosophers  doubt- 
less are  consistent  in  requiring  the  Scriptures  to 
be  what  they  are   not,  and   blaming   them ;   but 
ordinary  men  are  induced  by  reason  to  take  the 
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Scriptures  as  what  they  arc,  the  word  of  God 
addressed  to  the  heart,  and  to  examine  them 
as  such. 

Man  must  not  maim  his  nature. — When  philo- 
sophy bids  us  cast  aside  every  thing  but  the  siccum 
lumen,  if  the  direction  is  given  in  life-science, 
it  is  much  the  same  as  telling  a  man  to  open 
his  ears  to  intellectual  proofs,  but  to  be  sure 
carefully  to  shut  his  eyes  in  his  passage  through 
the  world  against  all  he  sees.  There  is  no  ob- 
jection to  doing  so,  for  those  who  like  to  do 
it.  There  is  no  objection  to  their  treating  the 
Scriptures  as  an  intellectual  problem,  and  assum- 
ing the  human  intellect  to  be  fierpov  nravTOiv ; 
only  as  the  plan  is  irrational,  and  carried  out  in 
utter  disregard  of  the  facts  and  theories  of  the 
subject  it  handles  in  this  lordly  fashion,  there  is 
an  objection  to  such  people  requiring  the  sub- 
mission of  those  who  think  reason  as  far  as  it 
reaches  a  safe  guide.  And  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
rational  beings  should  be  taunted  because  they 
take  the  facts  of  the  world,  and  are  willing  to 
receive  a  reasonable  explanation  of  them,  even 
if  it  docs  come   from   God ;   though  not  hard  to 
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understand  why  self-constituted  omniscience  could 
taunt  them.  Reason  tells  us  this  is  a  matter  of 
course ;  and  no  reasonable  being  can  be  dissatis- 
fied with  what  is  in  accordance  with  reason,  but 
will  accept  this  state  of  things  as  one  more  proof 
that  true  development  is  utterly  opposed  in  theory 
and  fact  to  every  form  of  power-worship.  Reason 
is  perfectly  willing  to  listen  to  the  sneers  of  phi- 
losophers, and  accepts  them  as  proof  of  its  own 
conclusions.  But  reason  does  not  require  that 
any  one  should  believe  nonsense  which  smacks 
of  the  philosopher's  stone. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

THE  FOURTEENTH  POINT  IS  HOW  MANKIND  AS  A  RACE 
ARE  TO  BE  GUIDED  TO  TRUTH.  THE  FACTS  OF  THE  WORLD 
SHOW  THAT  INTELLECT  MUST  BE  A  SUBORDINATE  AGENT 
IN  RELIGION.  THE  NATURE  AND  WORK  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
St.   PAUL  AT  EPHESUS.    TERMS  OF  COMMUNION. 

It  was  shown  in  the  earlier  chapters  that  the 
conditions  of  human  life  rendered  it  absolutely 
certain,  that  the  intellect  could  not  be  the  great 
moving-power  of  human  progress  ;  and  that  the 
reasoning  powers  of  man  were  totally  incapable 
of  raising  him,  as  a  race,  to  a  higher  state ;  in 
fact,  that  there  was  no  true  progress  in  intellectual 
discoveries.  But  when  we  pass  from  the  lower 
ground  of  purely  human  effort  to  the  government 
of  God  and  His  revelations  to  mankind,  there  also 
the  same  argument  holds  good.  The  intellect 
cannot  be  lord  of  the  higher  world  any  more 
than  of  the  lower.  Man  must  dethrone  and 
set  aside  his  intellect  as  a  judge  and  master 
in   religion,   and   retain   it   as   an   obedient   pupil 
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and  servant.  Fire  is  a  good  servant  and  bad 
master,  says  the  proverb;  and  so  is  the  in- 
tellect. The  intellect  itself  tells  us  this  truth, 
if  we  consult  it  truly.  All  mankind  ought  to  be 
brought  to  happy  life.  But  not  one  in  a  million 
is  an  intellectual  judge,  not  one  in  a  million  is 
able  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  evidence,  or  to 
weigh  it  when  acquired.  Under  any  conceivable 
circumstances  the  great  laws  that  demand  so  much 
time  for  the  support  of  man's  natural  life  will 
prevent  the  proportion  of  intellectual  monasticism 
from  being  perceptibly  altered  as  regards  the 
working  practical  majority.  The  lordly  abbots 
of  the  intellectual  world  are  but  few  in  number. 
We  want  no  Popes  in  the  intellectual  world  to  pre- 
scribe to  adoring  multitudes,  who  cannot  under- 
stand, a  worship  which  they  do  not  understand. 
If  this  is  true,  the  same  incapacity  which  we  found 
before,  must  attend  man  in  receiving  intellectually 
the  revelation  of  God  also.  It  is  clearly  impossible 
ibr  each  man  to  hew  out  his  own  Christ  from 
Scripture.  The  majority,  the  vast  majority,  must 
take  their  Christ  from  others.  The  more  men 
face  the  facts  of  the  world,  the  more  they  will 
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find  that  in  all  things,  religion  included,  this  faith 
in  others  is  a  necessity,  and  that  no  one  is  an 
independent  judge,  cut  off  from  the  help  and 
authority  of  others,  and  able  to  act  by  himself. 
This  kind  of  assertion  is  nonsense  wrapt  up  in  fine 
words  for  the  benefit  of  the  unwary.  The  real 
question  is  what  guarantees  have  we  for  a  right  faith 
in  others  ?  Mere  knowledge  gives  no  such  guarantee. 
The  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  does  not  hang 
down  now  for  any  one  to  pluck  as  when  Eve  took 
it,  but  has  retired  into  the  topmost  branches,  and 
is  as  hard  to  get  at  as  a  cocoa-nut.  It  is  pleasant 
to  watch  from  below  the  movements  of  the  agile 
performers  that  can  reach  it ;  pleasant  to  catch 
what  they  graciously  fling  down  ;  but  when  we  are 
told  to  leave  our  ploughing,  and  sowing,  and  reaping 
by  which  we  live,  and  devote  ourselves  to  climbing 
as  the  sole  worthy  object  of  existence,  then  we 
begin  to  look  at  the  tree  and  its  hard  smooth 
stem,  and  to  look  at  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  how- 
ever pleasant  it  may  taste,  and  consider  seriously 
whether  there  is  any  ground  for  believing  the 
oracles  in  the  topmost  branches,  and  for  fitting 
horny   working  hands  to  the   polished  bole,  and 
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leaving  the  land  untilled.  Reason  cannot  believe 
that  there  is.  But  if  intellect  clearly  cannot  be 
our  guide  in  common  life  or  in  God's  revelation, 
the  question  assumes  this  form :  Has  not  God 
provided  for  this  seeming  deficiency,  and  fitted 
His  means  to  His  material,  and  declared  His  will 
to  unintellectual  man  in  such  a  way  as  to  effect 
His  object,  and  not  left  him,  first  of  all,  utterly 
at  sea  in  his  own  person  with  an  intellectual 
choice  to  be  made,  and  no  intellect  to  make  the 
choice ;  or,  secondly,  left  him  utterly  at  sea  with 
respect  to  teachers,  quite  without  sign-post  as  to 
whether  the  Christ  of  Ecce  Homo,  or  the  Christ 
of  Renan,  or  of  any  other  writer  or  sect,  who 
have  carved  a  Christ  out  of  Scripture,  is  to 
be  his  Christ?  Surely  reason  tells  us  that  God 
would  not  be  God,  had  He  not  in  some  way 
provided  for  this  difficulty.  That  way  we  will 
now  consider  in  outline,  dismissing  finally  the 
idea  that  the  intellect  is  a  master  to  lead  us  to 
God. 

A  society  formed. — The  Scriptures,  it  has  been 
shown  above,  are  a  test  of  feeling,  designed  to 
prove  whether  man  loves  rightly  or  not.     But  if 
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this  was  all  that  was  given  us  it  would  be  open 
to  the  objection,  that  living  breathing  man,  with 
his  warm  humanity  and  quick  sensibility,  would 
be  tested  very  imperfectly  by  a  book,  even  if 
all  could  and  did  read  that  book.  From  the  very 
beginning  divine  truth  has  been  enshrined  in  a 
human  society,  first,  in  the  family ;  this  was  Patri- 
archal life ;  next,  in  a  nation  ;  this  was  the  natural 
bond  of  race  ;  lastly,  in  a  spiritual  kingdom  bound 
together  by  the  spiritual  bond  of  transmitted 
spirit-birth. 

Current  objections  and  difficulties. — It  forms 
no  part  of  the  present  discussion  to  note  any  of 
the  objections  raised  by  man  to  the  conditions 
God  has  appended  from  age  to  age  to  His  reve- 
lation and  gifts,  beyond  observing  that  these  con- 
ditions invariably,  in  one  form  or  another,  demand 
humility  in  the  receiver,  and  also  that,  as  being 
tests  of  love,  they  invariably  start  with  a  broad 
great  certainty  of  glory  and  beauty  combined  with 
many  human  short  comings  and  unlovely  begin- 
nings, which  serve  to  test  the  strength  of  the  love 
and  try  its  sincerity.  Difficulties  in  fact  of  two 
kinds  are  a  part  of  the  plan ;  firstly,  difficulties 
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arising  from  man's  rebel  will,  which  is  being  tested 
and  which  is  averse  and  feels  repugnance  to  the 
will  of  God,  even  when  in  itself  that  will  is  ob- 
viously gracious ;  this  is  Naaman's  difficulty,  when 
he  refused  to  wash  in  Jordan  and  be  cleansed  of 
his  leprosy :  and  secondly,  difficulties  which  God 
intends  as  stepping-stones  to  higher  truth,  but 
which  nevertheless  in  their  first  aspect  front  man 
as  a  solid  wall  of  rock,  and  require  his  willing 
exertion  to  get  up  on  them,  and  thus  turn  them 
into  steps  instead  of  barriers.  Of  this  kind  was 
our  Saviour's  discourse  on  His  Body  and  Blood 
being  the  life  of  the  world;  after  which  "many  of 
His  disciples  went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with 
Him."  And  there  is  a  third  source  of  difficulty 
worth  noting,  though  in  its  nature  transient,  the 
difficulty  that  arises  from  the  human  vessels  in 
any  generation  or  number  of  generations  distort- 
ing in  their  practice  the  divine  truth  they  were 
meant  to  illustrate ;  this  is  the  difficulty  the  Jewish 
priests  created,  when  they  used  the  commission 
given  them  by  God  in  order  to  receive  the  offer- 
ings of  the  people  for  their  own  lusts ;  or  which 
the  ]qw  in  the  wilderness  created,  when  he  kept 
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the  manna  given  from  heaven  by  God,  contrary  to 
God's  will,  till  it  bred  worms  and  stank.  Even 
bread  from  heaven  stank,  when  misused,  and  be- 
came a  loathsome  and  disgusting  putrefaction. 
But  the  cure  of  this  difficulty  is  obvious  ;  go  back 
to  the  divine  command  and  purpose.  Do  not 
throw  away  God's  gifts  and  rush  back  to  Egypt 
for  food  because  God's  manna  becomes  a  crawling 
abomination  in  unholy  hands.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  this  strange  argument  ad- 
vanced. Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
one  half  of  religious  controversy  may  be  summed 
up  under  the  brief  formula,  "The  manna  stinks, 
therefore  let  us  run  back  to  Egypt." 

Man  and  maiis  example  the  only  universal  agent 
with  man. — But  to  resume.  All  mankind  require 
to  be  reached  by  means  which  all  mankind  can 
understand.  God  has  always  employed  such  means, 
God  from  the  beginning  has  made  man  exemplify 
to  his  fellow-man  the  truths  of  salvation,  and  has 
always  had  His  living  witnesses  moving  on  earth 
in  increasing  numbers,  until  He  provided  finally 
for  the  whole  earth  becoming  peopled  by  an  orga- 
nized society  which  should  have  power  enough  to 
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do  away  with  all  separating  influences  of  race  or 
social  differences  in  carrying  on  its  work.  This 
society  God  furnished  with  all  means  needed  for 
its  enduring  continuous  life,  and  also  gave  it  ex- 
amples of  progressive  working  which  could  be 
adapted  to  all  characters,  a  code  of  laws  to  direct 
its  polity,  yet  which  should  not  interfere  with 
human  governments,  and  the  fullest  proof  of  its 
all  coming  from  Him,  and  being  His  will.  Thus 
furnished  with  all  things  necessary,  this  brother- 
hood proceeds  to  its  work.  The  willing  receptive 
spirit  is  to  be  moved,  enlightened,  strengthened, 
tested.  No  force  is  to  be  used.  But  all  agencies 
that  can  touch  the  heart  are  employed  from  per- 
fect fear  up  to  perfect  love  through  the  wide  range 
of  the  great  heart-diapason.  Men  were  chosen  by 
God  to  bring  the  life  committed  to  them  home  to 
their  fellow-men  by  their  own  lives  and  words. 
Then  the  word  was  committed  to  writing,  and 
became  the  written  law  of  the  living  society,  the 
standard  by  which  to  measure  the  life.  The  Scrip- 
tures contain  this  instrumental  power.  Now  we 
speak  of  the  writings  of  men  who  have  long  since 
died  as  living  and  immortal,  and  in  a  sense  truly  ; 
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for  the  wondrous  power  of  kindling  the  hearts  of 
living  men  still  resides  in  the  writings  of  the  dead; 
but  if  this  is  true  of  dead  men  and  their  writings, 
how  much  more  of  the  word  of  the  Living  God  ? 
There  it  is  absolute  truth  ;  the  word  is  a  living  word, 
and  every  line  burns  with  fire  divine ;  and  mar- 
vellous speaking  shapes  of  men  who  lived  on  earth, 
as  we  live,  are  passed  before  the  eye,  and  into 
the  heart  of  those  who  can  find  room  for  them. 
Light  flashes,  and  men  see :  and  God's  living  mes- 
sengers, wherever  His  word  has  rule,  however 
slightly,  pass  to  and  fro  applying  the  heavenly 
torch,  now  better  now  worse,  according  as  it  has 
glowed  in  their  own  lives  or  not.  God's  living 
messengers  pour  out  life  from  their  own  hearts, 
and  other  hearts  are  kindled  by  it.  So  life  in  the 
heart  answers  to  life  in  the  divine  word,  till  there 
is  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses  of  all  nations  and 
all  times  "encompassing  us  about."  Then  slowly, 
and  by  degrees,  the  great  central  figure  of  all  the 
ages,  in  its  full  reality,  is  unveiled  to  the  seeing 
heart,  the  Lamb  slain  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world;  and  spirit-power  passes  into  common 
life  and  daily  tasks,  till  an  abiding  perpetual  pre- 
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sence  absorbing  all  generations  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  is  visible,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
on  earth  in  men  with  all  its  perfect  organized 
government  becomes  a  great  reality,  wanting  no 
fresh  attestation,  for  God  has  once  for  all  esta- 
blished his  channels  of  grace  in  a  living  society 
which  he  animates  evermore.  And  that  livine 
society  is  the  proof  to  the  world  that  Christ  is  in 
the  world.  The  proof  lies  in  the  living  life  that 
passes  from  heart  to  heart,  always  obedient  to  the 
test  of  God's  word.  The  proof  lies  in  the  living 
life  which  century  after  century  lives  and  grows, 
and  is  seen  living  and  growing  in  men. 

Purity  of  life,  and  purity  of  tcacJung,  in  theory, 
in  practice. — The  practical  conclusion  from  these 
considerations  is  clear.  The  weapon  God  intended 
man  to  wield  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-man  is 
a  living  life.  This  is  the  only  writing  the  vast 
majority  can  understand  at  all.  Unselfishness 
and  humility,  the  only  virtues  never  parodied  by 
the  heathen,  traced  in  characters  of  daily  work, 
can  be  read  by  the  meanest,  the  most  ignorant, 
the  most  vile.  Theoretically  these  shine  brightest, 
and    are    most    enduring,   where    the   doctrine    is 
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most  true,  and  the  teaching  best.  Practically, 
God  the  Spirit  King  dwells  not  in  temples  made 
with  hands,  is  bound  by  no  cords,  is  confined 
by  no  walls  of  fortress  sheepfolds,  built  even  by 
Himself,  however  necessary  for  the  sheep,  but 
passes  from  heart  to  heart,  purifying  and  refining 
as  far  as  each  heart  can  bear  it.  The  Spirit  King 
ensures  in  different  ways  the  presence  of  living 
truth  as  a  fact  that  never  fails.  He  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  the  true  and  pure.  The  pure  heart 
always  has  the  tendency  to  return  to  the  most 
perfect  channels  of  God's  grace,  to  the  truest 
and  most  spiritual  teaching ;  the  most  perfect 
channels  of  God's  grace,  and  the  truest  and  most 
spiritual  teaching,  have  always  the  tendency  to 
produce  the  purest  heart.  But  the  evil  inherent 
in  man  perpetually  disturbs  the  balance,  to  man's 
eyes  hopelessly,  and  beyond  possibility  of  judg- 
ment. Subjectively,  every  man  is  bound,  with 
an  earnestness  proportioned  to  the  solitary  great- 
ness of  the  object,  to  search  as  a  pupil  the  claims 
of  the  best  teaching  in  his  opinion  near  him, 
which  professes  to  be  divine,  and  to  live  by  that, 
and  cro  forward.     In  this  world  of  tangled  threads, 
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where  true  divine  means  of  life,  heavenly  manna, 
can  be  disjoined  from  true  life,  and  where  true 
life  can  be  disjoined  in  some  degree  from  true 
means  of  life,  it  suffices  as  a  practical  rule  that 
the  earnest  heart  should  work  out  its  known  best 
honestly,  with  the  settled  conviction  that  God  must 
have  a  message  close  at  hand  for  every  one  to 
receive.  And  no  message  is  single.  Truth  is 
linked  on  to  truth  for  ever  and  for  ever.  It  ought 
to  suffice  also  as  a  practical  rule,  that,  until  all 
work  of  building  up  on  unoccupied  heart-ground 
is  finished,  no  work  of  pulling  down  or  hindering 
earnest  effort  should  be  begun.  The  walls  of 
falsehood,  if  left  alone  in  the  midst  of  living  work, 
fall  by  themselves. 

Proselytizing  wicked,  attack  unchristian. — No 
proselytizing  should  ever  be  attempted  against 
other  teachers,  lest  that  curse  of  Christ  come  upon 
us,  "Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypo- 
crites !  for  ye  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one 
proselyte,  and  when  he  is  made,  ye  make  him  two- 
fold more  the  child  of  hell  than  yourselves."  A 
curse  of  wide  significance,  strong  against  all  who 
are   more   busied    in   party   antagonisms   than   in 
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building  up  truth;  strong  against  all  who  under 
religious  names  strive  to  gain  adherents,  rather 
than  to  win  mankind  to  love.  Strong  against  all 
who  teach  their  followers  how  to  convict  others,  in- 
stead of  how  to  live  themselves.  Indeed  this  is 
the  one  unmistakeable  proof  which  the  most  igno- 
rant can  understand.  Every  teacher  and  every 
teaching  is  false  which  makes  men  hate  and  attack 
each  other.  There  is  a  great  example  in  Holy 
Scripture  of  earnest  and  successful  work  under 
circumstances  as  repulsive  to  zeal  and  love  of 
truth  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive ;  that  is,  if 
zeal  and  love  of  truth  require  us  to  attack  what 
is  base,  and  false,  and  powerful.  The  example 
is  that  of  St  Paul  working  as  a  missionary  at 
Ephesus.  St  Paul  lived  for  two  years  in  that 
metropolis  of  splendid  iniquity ;  in  the  great  city 
where  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  gorgeous 
idolatry  of  the  ancient  world  dwelt  in  its  mar- 
vellous home ;  in  the  great  city  where  the  magic 
power,  the  real  magic  power  of  eastern  devil- 
worship  was  enthroned  in  wealth  and  glory ;  in 
the  great  city  where  sensuality  and  lust,  which 
now  hides  in  dens  of  our  worst  and  most  neg- 
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lected  city  haunts,  queened  it  in  palaces  and 
ruled  in  honour.  Here  the  Apostle  lived  and 
taught  for  two  years  daily ;  daily  seeing  sights 
which  combined  the  bestial  passions  of  a  savage 
tribe  with  the  magnificent  pageantry  of  intellectual 
supremacy.  No  one  doubts  that  he  was  brave, 
brave  as  the  best  soldier  who  ever  led  a  forlorn 
hope ;  no  one  doubts  his  energy,  his  intellect. 
This  man  of  heroic  mould,  this  fire  of  dauntless 
courage,  this  great  intellectual  champion  of  truth, 
taught  in  this  splendid  devil-home  for  two  years, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  chief  magistrate 
of  that  city  could  still  the  furious  crowd  by 
saying  that  these  men,  meaning  St  Paul  and  his 
companions,  had  said  no  word  against  their  temple 
and  their  goddess.  Most  assuredly  this  was  true  ; 
the  true  missionary  work  of  the  great  Apostle 
had  been  positive,  building  up  Christ,  speaking  of 
all  things  holy,  and  pure,  and  lovely,  so  that  men 
might  love  and  follow  truth ;  he  wasted  no  words 
against  the  vileness,  he  wasted  no  strength  in  attack, 
sure  that  the  walls  of  falsehood  would  fall  like  those 
of  Jericho,  as  soon  as  the  love  of  Christ  had  filled 
the  heart.    This  is  a  holy  teacher's  work,  building  up. 
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The  duty  of  the  individual. — A  holy  searcher's 
work  is  the  same  as  regards  others  ;  as  regards  self 
it  is  an  earnest  testing  whether  the  message  pur- 
porting to  be  divine  is  true  or  not;  testing  it  chiefly 
by  its  fruits,  for  the  majority  are  unable  to  do  more, 
and  clinging  devotedly  to  the  best  representation 
of  holy  work  within  reach.  For  a  religious  name 
must  never  be  allowed  to  excuse  bitterness  or 
dishonesty.  Practices  which  in  worldly  contests 
are  mean  or  unfair,  when  done  under  religious 
names  are  fruits  which  tell  the  tree  they  come 
from  really,  all  the  worse  fruits  because  of  the  reli- 
gious name.  There  are  in  modern  times,  as  of  old, 
men  who  for  their  own  advantage,  however  dis- 
guised or  however  mixed  the  motive,  seek  to  cast 
out  devils  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  lead  active, 
zealous  lives,  and  speak  high  words  of  holiness 
and  truth ;  and  the  result  unhappily  is  that  the 
devil  has  grown  wiser,  and  instead  of  falling  on 
them  with  the  cry,  "Jesus  I  know,  and  Paul  I 
know,  but  who  are  ye  ? "  rewards  them  with  the 
Pharisees'  portion — the  praise  and  support  of  men. 

Terms  of   communion. — So    far   of    individual 
dudes.     As   regards   intercourse  and  communion, 
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these  principles  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  teachers  of  each  community  should  preach  and 
practise  with  all  their  hearts  the  great  truths  of  the 
doctrine  they  believe,  preserving  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly the  main  distinctive  features  of  their  creed; 
but,  that  the  moment  they  are  in  a  private  capacity, 
they  as  well  as  every  member  of  their  community 
should  be  held  to  be  in  communion,  and  be  at 
liberty  to  take  part,  if  they  pleased,  with  any  other 
community  holding  the  great  doctrinal  truths  con- 
tained in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  however  they  might 
differ  as  to  the  ways  and  means  by  which  God 
is  pleased  to  work  out  these  truths  on  earth. 
Where  the  practice  of  a  society  was  narrow  and 
unlovely,  such  communion  would  as  a  fact  become 
in  that  instance  impossible  to  all  who  did  not 
exactly  agree  with  the  doctrine.  Where  the  prac- 
tice is  catholic  and  loveable,  communion  would 
be  possible  with  great  differences  of  opinion  and 
belief  on  the  ways  by  which  Christ  works  His 
will.  This  is  a  simple  law  and  a  practical  law, 
applicable  to  every  case  that  can  arise,  giving 
a  broad  common  standing  ground  to  all  who 
desire  to  love  truth  and  lead  true  lives ;  binding 
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together  every  earnest  heart,  whilst  compelling 
no  one  to  give  up  distinctive  belief,  or  in  any- 
special  case  to  hold  intercourse  with  those  whose 
practice  is  abhorrent  to  his  feelings.  No  one  can 
think  for  a  moment  that  the  growth  of  thought  and 
march  of  time  is  likely  to  break  down  the  positive 
convictions  of  different  minds  on  distinctive  forms 
of  doctrines ;  but  there  is  much  room  for  belief 
that  the  great  world-wide  war  against  or  for 
evil  should  lead  all  those  who  love  Christ  to 
leave  off  attacking  each  other,  and  make  them 
recognise  as  friends  everyone  who  is  trying  to 
build  up  good.  No  blow  of  tongue  or  hand 
has  ever  really  advanced  truth ;  God  leaves  the 
pulling  down  to  the  ungodly,  "which  is  a  sword 
of  His,"  a  senseless  instrument  in  wise  directing 
hands.  But  the  living  life  humble,  pure,  unselfish, 
the  living  life  working  amongst  men,  that  is  God's 
messenger.  That  can  be  felt  when  words  are 
ineffectual.  That  and  that  only  is  in  the  highest 
sense  God's  truth.  The  King  of  Spirits,  as  might 
be  expected,  sets  up  His  throne  in  the  spirits  of 
men,  and  moves  as  a  living  power  in  the  world 
of  life.     At   the   same   time    He   gives    sufficient 
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evidence  for  such  as  study  evidence  that  the  life  is 
His,  that  this  transmitted  glory  is  no  delusion  of 
heart  or  brain,  that  there  is  a  divine  life  in  the 
world,  and  that  Christ  is  indeed  alive,  and  working 
for  evermore  in  His  Church.  These  facts  are  not 
the  less  facts  because  they  have  a  special  kind  of 
proof,  and  cannot  be  weighed  with  science  and 
sugar  in  a  chemist's  scales. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  CHAPTER  ON  IDOLATRY.  IT  HAS  ALWAYS  EXISTED, 
AND  ALWAYS  WILL  EXIST.  IT  IS  A  LOW  FORM  OF  INTEL- 
LECTUAL CHOICE.  IDOLATRY  IN  ITS  NATURE  TWOFOLD, 
A  REBELLION,  AND  A  CORRUPTION.      MODERN  IDOLATRY. 

THE  last  chapters  have  dealt  very  briefly  with 
the  scheme  of  God  revealed  to  man  when  the 
learning  process  became  the  dominant  one.  It 
is  necessary  however  to  return  to  the  parallel 
process  of  the  unlearning,  and  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  forms  taken  by  man's  rebellious  will  both 
in  old  and  modern  times.  The  principle  which 
underlies  every  merely  human  effort,  is  rebellion 
from  love,  and  the  worship  of  power ;  a  develop- 
ment of  self  in  opposition  to  love  and  to  God's 
revealed  will.  There  never  has  been  a  period  in 
the  history  of  the  world  in  which  God  has  not 
had  His  will  known  amongst  mankind.  History 
shows  this,  but  it  also  is  involved  in  the  very 
idea  of  God.  It  is  not  possible  that  God  has 
created   a  world  and  left  that  world  unprovided 
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for.  This  statement  obviously  holds  good  with 
the  lower  creation.  All  living  creatures  below 
man  by  the  laws  of  their  nature  are  completely 
provided  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  full 
perfection  of  their  life,  and  for  its  continuance. 
That  man,  the  highest  creature,  should  be  left 
unprovided,  is  an  absurdity  that  only  requires 
to  be  stated  to  be  seen.  This  would  not  only 
make  his  Creator  not  God,  but  would  make  his 
Creator  treat  him  worse  than  the  lower  animals 
of  the  same  creation.  And  man  has  been  left 
unprovided,  if  he  has  been  placed  in  a  world 
totally  incapable  of  satisfying  his  nature  without 
any  guidance  from  God  to  bring  him  to  a  state 
which  would  do  so.  And  this  guidance  must  of 
necessity  be  co-extensive  with  the  whole  race, 
and  able  to  bring  every  individual  of  the  race 
to  a  right  state,  and  not  merely  a  few,  or  only 
the  later  generations  of  the  race.  The  will  of  God 
then  has  always  been  known  on  earth,  and  side 
by  side  with  this,  in  all  the  early  ages,  there  is 
idol  worship.  There  is  something  very  strange 
at  first  sight,  and  very  irrational,  in  idolatry.  The 
universality  of  the  practice  shows  that  it  was  not 
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really  strange;  its  adoption  by  the  noblest  in- 
tellects the  world  has  ever  known  proves  it  in  a 
sense  not  irrational.  And  if  it  is  neither  strange, 
nor  irrational,  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  practice 
so  universal  will  not  have  died  out  of  the  world, 
but  will  still  continue,  essentially  the  same,  what- 
ever the  outward  form  of  it  may  be.  Reason 
shows  us  plainly  that  the  reasoning  faculties  with 
which  man  is  gifted  could  not  by  any  possibility 
develop  the  human  race,  as  a  race,  into  a  better 
state  than  that  in  which  they  started.  Nay  more, 
reason  and  experience  prove  conclusively  that 
the  knowledge  of  good  can  be  dissociated  from 
the  love  of  good  for  its  own  sake,  and  that  an 
increase  of  knowledge  under  such  conditions  de- 
velops man  into  something  approaching  to  a  devil. 
Reason  and  revelation  show  us  a  system  set  on 
foot  by  God  to  counteract  this  tendency,  to  destroy 
the  power-kingdom  as  soon  as  in  any  case  it  cast 
off  love,  and  to  test  love  of  good,  as  good,  for  its 
own  sake.  This  is  God's  plan.  In  order  to  carry 
this  out,  He  made  known  His  will. 

The  first  idolatry  had  to  find  a  new  Creator. — 
The  early  knowledge  of  God  was  limited  to  the 
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revelation  of  God  as  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  the 
world.  The  first  teaching  confines  itself  to  this 
truth  and  the  consequences  that  flow  from  it.  The 
sole  question  put  before  man  at  the  beginning  was, 
"Will  you  acknowledge  the  King  revealed,  and 
the  conditions  He  imposes,  or  not?"  But  these 
Scriptures  which  reveal  this  sovereignty  of  God, 
and  His  claim  on  man,  also  tell  us  that  man  had 
already  rebelled  against  his  God,  and  had  set  up 
a  king  who  promised  knowledge  in  His  place. 
The  question  therefore  was  a  critical  one.  It 
demanded  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  rebel 
will,  and  the  unconditional  acknowledgment  of 
the  true  Creator  and  His  laws,  however  unpalat- 
able they  might  be  to  human  pride.  Men  either 
had  to  obey  and  humbly  receive  the  Creator,  or 
find  out  a  new  Creator  for  themselves  by  an  in- 
tellectual choice.  This  was  the  alternative.  It 
was  neither  strange  nor  irrational  therefore,  given 
that  man  refused  to  bow  his  will,  that  the  know- 
ledge-seeking intellect  should  busy  itself  in  finding 
a  new  Creator  to  suit  its  own  views. 

Idolatry   a   rebellion  of  the  intellect. — Idolatry 
therefore   is   in   principle  not  a  corruption  but  a 
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rebellion  from  true  religion.  Following  this  clue 
we  can  see  a  priori  what  course  it  would  take.  In 
doctrine  it  will  be  antagonistic  to  revealed  religion, 
and  set  up  a  new  Creator  in  God's  place.  It  will 
however  retain  much  of  the  moral  truths  at  first, 
especially  those  that  have  an  intellectual  grandeur 
or  beauty  in  them.  These  will  become  traditional 
as  myths  and  axioms.  It  will  also  take  more  or 
less  of  the  hero  traditions,  and  great  historical  facts 
of  the  human  race,  and  interweave  them  with 
its  system.  Idolatry  therefore  is  of  a  twofold 
character;  first  it  is  a  rebellion  from  the  main 
truth  of  revealed  religion,  the  great  doctrine  of 
the  Creator  God.  On  this  point  it  is  in  direct 
antagonism,  and  is  not  a  corruption  :  secondly,  it 
is  a  corruption  of  the  moral  truths  and  history  of 
man  under  the  revealed  religion,  and  in  this  part 
will  retain  many  traces  of  it.  This  is  exactly  what 
we  find.  Man  looked  about  for  a  new  Creator, 
and  took  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  and  powers 
of  nature,  the  dead  forces  by  which  the  living  God 
works,  and  deified  them.  This  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved  by  Professor  Max  Miiller,  Mr  Coxe, 
and   others.     This   was   the   antagonism   to    God. 
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Every  scholar  is  able  to  judge  of  the  second  part, 
the  corruption  of  moral  truths  and  the  historical 
traditions. 

The  old  myths  vestiges  of  truth.  — Many  of  the 
old  myths  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and  striking. 
They  belong  to  the  earliest  literature.  At  the 
time  they  first  appear  before  us  they  form  portions 
of  the  religion  of  a  simple  people,  and  were  not 
understood,  but  were  more  or  less  a  part  of  wor- 
ship. And  they  were  quite  alien  to  the  splendid 
literary  epochs  of  later  times,  and  were  speculated 
on  and  explained  by  the  philosophers  then,  just  as 
philosophically  as  they  are  now.  Yet  these  won- 
drous embodiments  of  wisdom  and  morality,  for 
many  are  such,  ought,  if  they  were  intellect-births 
belonging  to  the  development  of  national  intellect, 
to  have  been  produced  when  the  national  intellect 
was  at  its  highest,  and  not  to  have  been  old  wor- 
shipped mysteries  at  a  time  when  the  nations 
were  beginning  their  life,  and  to  have  died  out 
more  and  more  as  that  life  rose  and  culminated  in 
intellectual  strength. 

The  first   idolatry   a  worship   of  the    natural 
forces  personified. — The  first  step  in  idolatry  then 
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was  to  set  up  the  forces  of  nature  as  a  new  Creator 
whilst  retaining  many  moral  truths  and  historical 
traditions.  The  next  step  was  scarcely  less  obvious. 
The  powers  of  nature  were  personified  ;  men  in- 
vested them  with  imaginary  life ;  and  then,  as  life 
without  form  is  unintelligible  to  man  as  long  as  he 
deems  himself  the  highest,  they  were  clothed  in 
human  form  ;  and  so  the  process  was  continued ; 
the  farther  the  generations  got  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  revelation  they  had  despised,  the  baser  be- 
came the  fables  and  the  forms  which  embodied 
this  worship.  All  however  retained  to  the  end  the 
central  idea  of  sacrifice,  sacrifice  so  foreign  to 
nature  which  dedicates  and  does  not  sacrifice,  but 
which  is  so  entirely  the  heart-core  of  revelation 
that  even  the  dissentients  never  shook  off  that 
primitive  relic  of  God's  truth. 

Later  idolatry  kad  to  find  a  new  Redeemer. — 
Idolatry  therefore  was  natural,  and  as  a  system 
may  be  defined  as  an  intellectual  effort  to  reason 
out  a  God  Creator  after  the  rejection  of  the  true 
God  through  unwillingness  to  submit  either  the 
intellect  or  will  to  Him.  And  as  the  idea  of  a 
Creator  is  a  personal  idea,  some  idol  which  should 
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represent  personality  was  a  necessity.  It  is  the  ap- 
plication of  intellect  to  religion,  not  as  a  pupil  to 
examine  its  claims,  but  as  a  master  to  fashion  them. 
Following  this  track  we  see  clearly  the  perpetual 
though  unsuspected  reign  of  idolatry.  As  soon 
as  Christ  in  the  fulness  of  time  appeared  as  a 
Redeemer,  bringing  the  revelation  of  Redemption 
and  Atonement,  the  personal  idea  of  the  Creator 
became  merged  in  the  revelation  of  Atonement 
and  Redemption,  which  do  not  of  necessity  in- 
volve the  idea  of  a  divine  person  at  first  sight, 
and  which  have  a  human  intellectual  side  in  the 
vast  range  of  their  practical  application  to  human 
life.  The  ground  therefore  has  shifted  ;  the  new 
claim  of  God  is  that  man  shall  acknowledge  his 
utterly  lost  sinful  condition,  his  fallen  nature  im- 
perfectible  in  itself,  broken  off  from  the  life  foun- 
tain of  God,  and  shall  acknowledge  first  the  In- 
carnate Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  Man  and  God, 
as  the  Giver  back  of  life,  and  next  the  means 
by  which  He  gives  back  life. 

The  rebel-intellect  hews  out  new  redemptions. — 
Accordingly  since  this  revelation  the  old  per- 
sonal  idolatry  which   hewed   out   a    new  Creator 
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for  itself  has  nearly  disappeared,  and  the  rebel- 
intellect  has  applied  itself  diligently  to  hew  out 
for  itself  either  a  new  Saviour  or  new  conditions 
of  salvation,  and  idolatry  has  dropped  the  outer 
shape  as  immaterial,  and  taken  the  purely  in- 
tellectual garb  of  impugning  the  revealed  con- 
ditions or  asserting  conditions  of  its  own.  And 
as  in  old  time,  God's  main  tools,  the  sun,  and 
moon,  and  natural  powers  were  the  readiest  objects 
of  worship,  so  in  modern  times  God's  main  tools, 
scriptures,  sacraments,  ministrations,  &c,  have 
furnished  the  great  objects  of  idolatry.  But,  as 
time  wears  on,  as  of  old  men  descended  to  wood, 
and  stone,  and  animals,  so  now  we  are  descending 
to  forces,  and  the  perfectibility  of  man,  and  self- 
development  from  apes,  and  philosophy,  for  our 
Gods.     But  the  root  is  the  same. 

Intellectual  shapes  of  religions  truth  taken  as 
idols. — Nay,  it  may  happen  that  the  true  Redeemer 
may  be  worshipped  under  an  intellectual  idol 
shape,  as  in  the  wilderness  the  golden  calf,  ''These 
be  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt;"  no  fresh  god,  but  only  a 
human  representation  carved  out  of  Scripture  by 
human  intellect.     Such  a  book  as  "Ecce  Homo" 
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is  open  to  this  charge.     It  claims  to  be  the  work 
of  a  man1  "who  will  reconsider  the  whole  subject 
from  the  beginning,  and  accept  those  conclusions, 
not  which  church  doctors  or  even  apostles  have 
sealed  with  their  authority,   but  which  the  facts 
themselves  critically  weighed  appear  to  warrant." 
A  pleasantly  uncritical  statement  with  its  verbal 
fallacies ;  but  that  matters  little.     Grant  it  to  be 
intellectually  perfect,  instead  of  itself  its  own  best 
overthrow,  the  claim  the  writer  makes  for  himself 
he  must  concede  to  others.     Any  intellect  shape 
hewn  out  of  Scripture  by  the  individual  man  as  a 
judge  set  over  even  Apostles,  instead  of  a  pupil  to 
examine  the  great  Messengers  and  their  Message, 
is  theoretically  equally  valuable,  though  the  result 
be  in   the   one   case   the   great   statue   of    Christ 
which   the   writer   of  "  Ecce    Homo  *  has    raised 
on  an  earthen  pedestal  of  his  own  instead  of  the 
Scripture   rock,    or   in    the    other,    the    crocodile 
which    Renan    wouki    have   us    fall  down  to,   or 
any  image  which  the  intellectual  Pope  of  the  hour 
would  have  us  worship.     The  process  is  wrong  al- 
together whatever  the  immediate  result  may  be. 
No  such  intellect  claim  is  allowed.     The  feelings, 

1  Preface  to  first  Edition. 
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love  of  good  and  hatred  of  evil,  are  appealed  to  by 
God.     A   message   is   sent   and   man   is  required 
humbly  to  search  whether  these  things  be  so  or 
not,  and  to  receive  or  reject  the  offer;  not  to  rob 
the  messenger  of  his  goods,  carry  them  off  into  the 
desert,  sort  them,  pick  and  choose,  fling  away  on 
his  own  authority  what  he  dislikes,  and  on  his  own 
authority  take  the  remainder  and  keep  it  without 
leave.     But  this  kind  of  idolatry  will  never  cease  ; 
in  principle  it  is  the  same  as  the  old,  only  man  in 
old  times  had  to  find  a  new  Creator,  in  these  last 
days  a  new  Redemption  or  Redeemer.     The  root 
of  all  idolatry  is  revolt.     The    revolted    intellect 
refuses  as  a  pupil  to  test  humbly  the  commands 
and  conditions  of  God,  and  proceeds  to  set  up  a 
new    God   of  its  own.     In  the  beginning,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  necessity  a  substitute  for  the  Creator 
had   to   be   found,   this    is    a   personal    idea,    and 
the   first   idols   accordingly  were  of  this  personal 
character.   Afterwards  a  substitute  for  redemption 
had  to  be  found  ;   this  is  not  necessarily,  or  pri- 
marily even,  a  personal  idea,  but  can  take  the  shape 
of  a  mental  problem  ;  hence  arose  all  the  heresies 
and  schisms  of  the  first  Christian  centuries,  beein- 
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ning,  however,  as  was  natural,  with  the  confusion 
and  mixture  of  the  two  ideas  in  Gnosticism,  which 
was  a  series  of  intellectual  dreams  of  a  new 
creation  and  new  redemption  combined.  And 
throughout  all  generations  these  idolatries,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  pick  and  choose,  and  rob  re- 
velation of  its  moral  and  spiritual  truths,  as  far 
as  they  serve  their  purpose ;  and,  whilst  scorning 
or  politely  putting  aside  God  who  gave  the  know- 
ledge, calmly  filch  the  knowledge  given,  call  it 
their  own,  say  they  discovered  what  they  have 
only  corrupted,  and  seek  to  maintain  their  re- 
bellion on  the  stores  they  have  taken  from  the 
King.  Idolatry  is,  from  first  to  last,  an  intellect- 
revolt  against  the  supremacy  of  God.  Modern  idol 
worship  is  well  worth  careful  study.  The  shapes 
taken  by  selfwill  and  pride  are  many  and  change 
continually.  Philosophy  and  Religion  are  per- 
petually giving  off  false  novelties.  Few  consider 
that  these  glories  of  the  hour  are  the  idols  of  the 
modern  world;  exactly  the  same  in  origin  and 
quality  as  Phcebus  Apollo  or  the  golden  Calf.  Few 
look  in  the  right  direction  for  idolatry.  There  is 
no  lack  of  idols  in  the  modern  world. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

CONCLUSION.  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PROCRUSTES.  THE 
CHRISTIAN  SOCIETY.  ITS  MAIN  LAW  IN  WORKING.  PRO- 
CESSES NOT  TO  BE  SHOWN.  OLD  AND  MODERN  DELUSIONS. 
FACTS  OF  LIFE-SCIENCE.  CORRUPTIO  OPTIMI  PESSIMA. 
HATE  RULING  AT   THE  ALTAR  OF  LOVE  THE  WORST  EVIL. 

There  was  a  gentleman  in  old  time,  we  are 
told,  of  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind,  who  after  con- 
sideration decided  that  he  was  very  strong,  and  that 
so  much  good  strength  ought  not  to  be  wasted. 
He  saw  also,  the  more  he  pondered  on  the  matter, 
that  as  people  in  general  were  much  less  strong 
than  himself,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  philosopher  to 
turn  this  superiority  of  strength  to  advantage.  On 
examining  the  world  with  a  closer  scrutiny  he 
observed  that  mankind  were  scandalously  unequal 
in  bodily  proportions,  and  on  the  whole,  foolishly 
contented,  or  sunk  in  stupid  despair  before  this 
incongruous  state  of  affairs.  The  result  will  have 
been  anticipated.  Being  a  philosopher,  and  strong, 
he  determined  to  remedy  the  evil.  No  living 
being  within  his  ken  was  his  master,  so  it  was 
an  obvious  conclusion  that  he  was  master  of  the 
world.  He  took  thought ;  he  contrived  a  bed, 
exactly  his  own  measurement,  he  caught  his  fool- 
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ish  neighbours,  he  made  them  all  of  one  length. 
The  process  was  simple,  the  short  he  stretched, 
the  tall  he  cut  off,  and  he  succeeded  admirably 
excepting  in  one  point,  his  neighbours  generally 
died ;  for  he  had  disregarded  the  conditions  of 
life.  These  conditions  were  not  subject  to  mea- 
surements. What  had  he  to  do  with  them  ?  This 
was  rather  a  defect ;  but  there  were  plenty  of 
people  to  experiment  on,  so  he  continued  his 
experiments,  and  doubtless,  had  he  lived  long 
enough,  would  have  succeeded  to  his  satisfaction 
in  producing  a  race  naturally  stretchable  or  cut- 
offable ;  for  he  could  point  to  examples  where 
he  had  not  wholly  failed.  Now  on  the  assump- 
tion that  strength  is  a  true  title-deed  of  supremacy, 
and  the  fact  of  no  visible  living  superior  a  just 
claim  of  confidence,  I  contend  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  least  irrational  in  these  proceedings 
of  Procrustes ;  the  more  so,  as  they  brought  him 
much  wealth,  and  not  a  little  submission.  The 
reasoning  was  rude,  but  considering  the  state  of 
science,  not  more  rude  than  the  claims  of  know- 
ledge, advanced  now  by  men  who  cannot  make 
a  fly  in  a  creation  they  dispose  of  so  summarily. 
The   reasoning  was   narrow,  but   considering   the 
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state  of  knowledge,  not  more  narrow  than  that 
of  men  who  talk  of  the  universe  as  if  it  had  all 
been  cut  out  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  they, 
Procrustes-like,  held  the  handles  of  them,  now 
stretching,  now  lopping  off  myriads  of  years,  facts, 
and  life-phenomena,  just  as  it  suits  their  own  pat- 
tern ;  fitting  all  things  to  their  intellect-bed,  quite 
regardless  whether  intellect  has  anything  in  com- 
mon with  life,  and  is  a  measure  of  it  or  not.  So  the 
natural  development  towards  power-idolatry  goes 
on,  and  life-science  is  despised.  But  on  what 
ground  do  we  now  hold  alchemy  and  astrology 
to  be  quackery  and  nursery-babble  that  does  not 
equally  apply  to  all  scientific  research  when  it 
leaves  its  facts  and  launches  into  the  regions  of 
space,  makes  endless  demands  on  the  faith  or 
credulity  of  man,  frames  its  own  conditions  for  its 
own  theories,  talks  of  "  tendencies"  prophecies,  and 
shuts  its  eyes  to  the  first  principles  of  sound  in- 
vestigation, and  very  often  of  common  logic  and 
common  word-knowledge  also,  in  proclaiming  its 
dreams,  and  sneers  at  every  one  who  does  not  bow 
down  to  them.  Bigotry  has  changed  its  throne. 
Tired  of  the  tamer  anathemas  of  theological  in- 
tolerance,  it  has  struck  out  for  the  bolder  yet  safer 

20 — 2 
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despotism  of  scientific  theory.  For  where  nothing 
is  known,  nothing  can  be  contradicted ;  and  a  clever 
intellect  can  disport  itself  at  will,  if  only  the  owner 
can  bring  himself  to  use  it  in  this  way. 

An  irrational  world,  if  the  intellect  is  the  great 
power.  —  But  let  us  leave  these  prophets,  these 
disciples  of  Procrustes,  and  again  return  to  the 
facts  of  human  life,  and  their  clear  conclusions. 
The  first  of  which  is,  that  intellect  cannot  be  the 
great  power  in  a  world  where  there  is  nothing 
suited  to  the  perfecting  of  intellect,  or  indeed 
intellect  enough  to  be  perfected.  It  would  be  a 
cruel  and  irrational  world  if  it  was.  As  cruel  and 
irrational  a  state  of  things  as  if  we  imagined  a 
rock  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic  crowded  with 
migratory  birds,  whose  nature  made  them  depend- 
ent on  migration  for  happiness,  though  only  one 
in  a  thousand  of  them  ever  had  wings  for  flight, 
and  all  the  rest  lived  wretchedly  on  what  they 
could  pick  up  in  their  barren  home,  longing  to 
pass  to  the  lands  which  nature  made  them  cease- 
lessly long  for,  but  tied  down  for  ever  to  the 
rock  which  nature  had  condemned  them  never  to 
leave.  How  much  worse  off  man  would  be  than 
this  if  the  power-worshippers  are  to  be  believed  ; 
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as  much  worse,  as  his  hopes  and  longings  are 
greater,  and  his  means  of  accomplishing  them  less. 
A  sclicme  and  a  Society  acting  wider  God. — This 
cross-purpose  is  impossible  in  a  world  created  by 
God.  There  must  then  of  necessity  be  a  scheme 
of  God  for  bringing  all  men  at  all  times  to  the 
true  end  of  their  existence,  a  scheme  properly 
attested  by  Him.  Finally,  this  scheme  involves 
of  necessity  a  society  acting  under  God,  with  laws 
from  Him,  and  power  to  act  in  His  name ;  a 
society  which  illustrates  God's  truth  by  their  lives 
and  actions,  and  which  is  commissioned  to  make 
God's  truth  known.  These  two  postulates  are  a 
necessity.  For  as  soon  as  the  idea  of  an  intellect- 
sovereignty  is  rejected  on  account  of  its  reaching 
so  few,  it  becomes  evident  that  no  book,  no  process 
demanding  learning  can  avail  by  itself.  The  lives 
of  men  are  the  only  book  the  ignorant  can  read 
without  schooling  and  without  requiring  time  for 
study.  This  involves  the  living  society,  showing 
forth  truth  by  its  life  :  and  the  second  point,  that 
the  society  shall  busy  itself  in  making  known 
truth  to  those  who  can  learn,  is  only  a  subdivision 
of  this  first  great  fact.  This  was  in  effect  the 
answer  of  Christ  to  St  John  the  Baptist,  "Go,  show 
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those  things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see,  the  blind 
receive  their  sight,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are 
cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised 
up,  and  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to 
them."  All  men  who  make  it  their  object  in  life 
to  benefit  their  fellow-creatures  are  brothers,  fel- 
low-subjects in  the  great  kingdom  of  feeling  and 
love,  and  as  such  are  so  strongly  contrasted  in 
principle,  and  very  often  in  practice,  with  all  the 
idolaters  of  power-worship  as  to  form  an  utterly 
distinct  body  from  them. 

The  law  of  true  self-sacrifice. — But,  distinct  as 
this  society  is,  its  great  law,  the  law  given  it  by  its 
Lord,  binds  it  to  have  no  distinctive  marks  of  its 
best  workings.  Its  true  life  is  to  be  self-denial  and 
self-sacrifice;  and  not  a  sign  of  this  is  to  be  seen 
excepting  in  results;  all  the  processes  are  to  be 
hidden  from  curious  eyes.  The  command  is,  "When 
thou  fastest  anoint  thine  head,  and  wash  thy  face, 
that  thou  appear  not  unto  men  to  fast."  All  the 
outward  appearances  are  to  be  cheerful  and  festive ; 
there  is  to  be  no  sourness  of  withdrawal,  either 
in  heart,  or  face,  or  dress.  True  self-sacrifice 
sacrifices  also  the  desire  for  sympathy  with  its 
self-sacrifice,  and  is  as  if  it  feasted  whilst  it  fasts. 
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Just    as    a    man   at    a   great   dinner-party   would 
clearly  be  practising  far  greater   self-restraint   by 
complete   self-mastery  in  the  midst  of  delicacies, 
by  cheerful  pleasant  rejection  both  of  the  pomp 
of  food,  and  the  pomp  of  riches  and  rank,  without 
seeming  to  reject  them,  meeting  all  without  being 
tempted  by  any,  because  he  rates  them  all  at  their 
proper  value,  than  the  same  man  would  be  if  he 
secured  himself  from  that  kind  of  temptation  by 
getting  out  of  the  reach  of  his  fellow-creatures.     In 
his  cheery  power  meanwhile  he  would  make  the 
service  of  God  lovely,  though  none  but  those  who 
were  following  the  same  track  would  detect  the 
process.      Hence    the   doctrine   of   a   well-known 
philosopher  "that  he  never   saw  a    Christian"    is 
an   obvious   truth.     What    conceivable    reason    is 
there  why  he  should  ?    How  should  he  see  beneath 
the  ordinary  dinner-party  life  those  amongst  the 
guests  who  "fast"?     Who  would  reveal  his  feelings 
on   such  points  to  an  embodiment  of  cause  and 
effect?     To  say  nothing  of  the  command  not   to 
do   so,   which   leaves   all   processes   of   self-denial 
to  be  searched  out,  if  known  at  all,  by  those  only 
wno   are   doing  the  same.    So  many  fast,   many 
give  up  all  the  world  counts  valuable  and  seem 
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to  common  eyes  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Those 
who  when  young,  in  making  their  choice  in  life, 
bring  their  trained  and  hitherto  victorious  powers 
into  God's  service  in  humble  parishes,  and  leave 
deliberately  all  hope  of  wealth  and  all  hope  of 
renown,  which  whether  they  come  or  not  are  the 
prizes  before  the  eyes  of  youth,  these  men  fast 
indeed  throughout  their  lives,  even  if,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  the  wealth  and  honour  they  have 
rejected  comes  to  them  unbidden,  and  blinds  still 
more  the  eyes  of  men  to  those  who  fast.  They 
fast  who  risk  their  all  in  some  good  cause,  for 
the  sake  of  the  good  cause,  and  face  shame,  and 
disappointment,  and  ruin,  and  contempt,  even 
though  to  them  also  success  brings  power,  and 
men  in  their  blindness  call  them  lucky. 

The  progress  of  the  world. — In  all  ranks,  midst 
rich  or  poor,  men  or  women,  they  fast  who  quietly 
leaven  the  world  with  unselfish  goodness,  leaven  it 
by  contact,  hidden,  unobserved,  with  glad  counte- 
nances doing  works  of  faith.  And  many  might  say 
with  perfect  truth  "they  never  saw  a  Christian." 
For  thus  the  world  moves,  silently  and  swiftly  on 
its  great  spiritual  axis,  with  progress  so  unobserved, 
that  it  has  rolled  away  from  the  very  atmosphere 
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of  bitterness  and  accursed  lusts  before  it  has  dis- 
covered the  difference  ;  and  got  so  far,  that  the 
change  from  heathen  common  social  life  to  Chris- 
tian common  social  life  is  in  a  sense  so  complete 
that   it   cannot   be   recognized.     Whilst    Christian 

1 

thought  and  language  will  not  permit  the  few 
who  see  what  has  taken  place,  to  speak  even  of 
the  imperfect  vision  of  horrible  lusts  they  find 
recorded,  and  as  far  as  they  can  speak  they  seem 
to  those  who  hear  as  men  that  dream,  so  utterly 
has  former  darkness  passed.  Thus  philosophers 
can  deny  that  there  is  any  change  at  all.  And 
now  the  ground  of  contest  is  changed,  and  the 
idolatry  of  intellect-worship  and  its  robberies  from 
revelation  have  to  be  exposed  rather  than  the 
idolatry  of  sensuality  as  in  earlier  times ;  and  the 
beneficent,  humble  kingdom  of  feeling  and  love 
to  be  proclaimed  as  the  one  true  progress.  This 
great  union  under  Christ  is  becoming  daily  more 
and  more  obvious,  so  that  the  broad  line  between 
heathenism  with  its  sensuality,  at  the  first,  and 
Christianity  was  scarcely  more  definite  than  the 
line  is  growing  day  by  day  between  power-worship, 
with  its  assumption,  and  Christianity.  Though  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  trace  the  principle  at  stake 
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in  its  new  dress.  The  forms  are  different,  and  the 
delusions  vary  as  the  earth  grows  old,  but  it  matters 
little  what  the  dream  may  be  that  blinds  us  to  the 
world  as  it  is,  and  the  conditions  of  life  and  truth. 

The  ancient  Lie. — Imagination  always  fills  the 
world  with  phantoms.  Visions  of  sunny  climates, 
festal  throngs,  temples  and  hero-forms  people  the 
old  forgotten  years;  grey  altars  of  gods  hymned  in 
many  a  thrilling  poem,  fair  maidens  dancing  in 
summer  evenings,  and  glad  songs,  seem  to  be  in 
the  gloom  behind,  as  we  look  back;  and  all  the 
glory  of  unfulfilled  hopes  circles  with  a  diadem  of 
light  the  misty  form  of  ages  that  have  passed.  All 
that  yearning  spirits  of  old  have  fashioned  in  the 
mightiest  hours  of  their  uprising,  all  that  the  unsa- 
tisfied longings  of  weary  hearts  now  make  them 
willing  to  find  in  bygone  times,  the  burden  of  hope 
and  fear  and  love  and  sorrow  borne  by  the  fleeting 
hours,  all  join  to  give  a  strange  interest  to  the 
early  dwellers  in  earth's  great  kingdoms,  and  to 
hide  the  agony  of  the  slave,  the  despair  of  his 
proud  master.  But  it  is  the  brightness  of  a  lie, 
if  it  is  mistaken  for  happy  life.  This  was  the 
old  dream. 

The  modem  Lie. — But  what  better,  higher  mes- 
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sasre  for  mankind  is  there  to  be  found  in  the  brain- 
cobwebs,  the  countless  gossamers  that  glitter  in  our 
sun  ?  The  form  of  the  dream  is  changed,  imagina- 
tions innumerable,  knowledge-births  and  knowledge- 
guesses,  of  what  has  been  millions  of  ages  back, 
and  what  is  yet  to  be,  have  taken  the  place  of 
drinking  songs  and  warlike  chants.  The  old 
dream  was  born  of  false  views  of  animal  life  in 
man,  the  new  dream  is  born  of  false  views  of 
intellect-life ;  both  have  a  basis  which  might  be 
good ;  but  if  both  equally  blind  the  heart  to  the 
great  life-kingdom  and  its  science,  to  the  facts 
which  concern  every  living  being  now  and  for 
ever,  both  are  hostile  to  truth,  so  far  as  they 
despise  these  facts;  the  subtler  the  dream,  the 
more  hostile  is  it  of  the  two. 

The  facts  of  Life-science. — What  are  the  facts 
of  the  material  earth  compared  with  the  facts 
of  redeeming  power?  Every  day,  for  those  who 
choose  to  study  facts,  the  blind  do  open  their 
eyes  to  true  light,  the  lame  do  learn  to  walk 
on  errands  of  love,  the  lepers  do  have  the  ghastly 
blotches  of  sin  removed,  the  deaf  do  open  their 
ears  to  messages  divine,  even  the  dead  in  heart 
have  their  hardness   or  despair  taken  away,  and 
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rise  up  to  fresh  and  happy  life ;  above  all,  the 
poor,  the  wretched,  the  weak,  the  old,  have  good 
tidings  and  great  joy.  These  are  no  less  true 
facts  in  our  day  than  they  were  when  Christ 
called  them  as  His  witnesses  of  old.  The  earth 
has  many  facts  like  these,  quiet,  silent,  yet  elo- 
quent facts  to  those  who  have  the  will  to  search 
them  out.  Life-science  gathers  them  up,  appeals 
to  them,  challenges  the  power-worshippers  with 
them,  calls  on  intellect  to  look  at  these  universal 
facts,  since  she  boasts  of  her  fact-kingdom ;  and 
not  to  set  dead  matter  above  life,  since  she  boasts 
of  her  intelligence ;  to  learn  her  own  place  in 
creation  as  a  servant,  since  she  boasts  of  her 
wisdom ;  and  to  believe  that  an  Allwise  Creator 
cannot  have  left  His  noblest  beings  without  help 
in  a  world  not  fitted  to  them,  or  allowed  lies, 
or  a  mixture  of  lies,  to  be  their  life-food  and 
source  of  growth  towards  perfection,  since  she 
names  the  name  of  Truth.  Life-science  proclaims 
that  power-worship,  however  disguised,  is  the 
natural  development  of  fallen  man  carrying  him 
farther  and  farther  in  revolt  from  life,  and  love, 
and  true  advancement.  Life-science  proclaims 
that  all  her  own  works  are  works  of  life,  works 
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of  building  up,  of  construction,  of  helping,  of 
healing,  and  rejects  from  her  kingdom  all  who 
make  attack  and  work  against  others  the  law  of 
their  actions.  And  as  in  the  first  days  of  Chris- 
tian life  the  gulf  between  heathen  sensuality 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  Christ  was  so  wide 
and  deep  that  nothing  else  could  compare  with 
it,  so  now  once  more  after  centuries  of  bitter 
experience  and  rival  claims,  there  seems  to  be 
a  crowing  conviction  that  there  is  a  union,  a 
brotherhood,  possible  for  all  who  strive  to  lead 
holy  peaceful  lives  for  Christ's  sake,  and  who  will 
quietly  do  their  own  work  of  good  and  let  others 
do  theirs. 

Creeds  to  be  upheld,  personal  discord  abhorred. 
— It  is  impossible  to  think  that  the  various 
differences  of  doctrine  and  belief  which  the  va- 
rious tempers  of  mankind,  and  human  fallibility, 
have  brought  about,  will  ever  cease ;  most  cer- 
tainly they  will  not  cease  by  being  attacked ; 
let  us  then  boldly  assert  that  it  is  good  and  right 
for  every  man  earnestly  to  uphold  his  own  dis- 
tinctive creed  both  for  himself  and  for  those  whom 
he  teaches.  But  a  creed  is  positive,  what  a  man 
docs  believe,  not  what  he  does  not.     To  be  de- 
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claiming  against,  instead  of  speaking  for,  is  a  sin. 
Men  do  not  learn  to  love  by  being  abused.  It 
would  be  well  to  remember  also,  that  abuse  is 
equally  fatal  to  the  wielder  of  it  and  to  its  object. 
Minds  are  not  conquered  by  force  of  any  kind, 
or  the  user  of  force  made  happy  by  its  use.  The 
kingdom  of  love  rejects  utterly  and  absolutely 
all  war  of  word  or  deed  in  its  own  cause.  This 
principle  is  definite  and  strong.  A  time  has  come 
when  a  practical  belief  in  Christ  as  the  Life-King^ 
testified  by  the  doctrinal  bond  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  and  the  practical  bond  of  a  pure  and 
peaceful  life,  should  unite,  in  a  voluntary  and 
permissive  communion,  all  true  workers,  however 
varied  their  ideas  may  be  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  Christ  works  His  will  on  earth.  Attack 
is  not  work  at  all,  it  is  the  pulling  down  or 
preventing  work.  Let  men  leave  work  alone  and 
not  attack  it,  for  they  may  be  sure  that  in  a 
kingdom  of  love  all  peaceful  loving  work  has  at 
least  a  far-off  grasp  on  the  golden  chain,  and  a 
perpetual  tendency  to  be  drawn  onwards  by  links 
of  love  towards  the  truest  purest  form,  the  most 
perfect  agency  by  which  the  God  of  Love  and 
Truth    reveals   Himself    to    man ;    and    may    be 
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certain  also  that  untrue  false  work  will  soon  fall 
of  itself  if  truer  work  is  near.  True  doctrine 
and  true  work  are  in  the  highest  lives  united; 
and  through  all  gradations  they  have  a  growing 
tendency,  however  for  a  time  separated,  to  be- 
come united  the  more  genuine  the  efforts  that 
are  made,  and  they  will  be  united  hereafter.  Every 
man  in  earnest  to  build  up  any  truth  can  sym- 
pathize with,  even  though  he  may  require  to 
keep  aloof  from,  anyone  who  is  clearly  an  earnest 
builder  too.  But  earnestness  in  attack  breeds 
hate.  Hate  called  by  a  religious  name  in  a  re- 
ligious cause  is  sacrilege  as  well  as  hate.  Hate 
and  sacrilege  profane  the  realm  and  shrine  of 
feeling  and  its  King.  The  curse  of  Christ  rests 
on  those  who  proselytise  in  this  spirit.  If  a  choice 
must  be  made:  for  me,  I  had  rather  stand  out- 
side the  garden  of  the  Lord,  where,  perchance, 
some  sun  and  shade  might  reach  me  from  its 
glades,  some  sweet  breezes  scatter  blessings  from 
its  flowers,  some  trickling  streamlets  bring  fresh 
life  to  other  lands  from  its  sacred  soil,  nay,  who 
knows,  some  seeds,  wind-wafted,  strike  their  roots, 
and  grow,  and  blossom  in  the  wilderness;  rather 
this,   than   be  inside,  wielding  power,  pulling  up 
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the  plants,  pulling  up  the  tares  and  wheat  to- 
gether, against  my  Lord's  express  commands, 
flinging  them  out  to  live  or  die,  when  bidden 
not  to  do  so.  For  me;  I  had  rather  stand  with 
praying  hands  and  humble  heart  at  the  door  of 
the  great  sanctuary  than  join  inside  the  ranks  of 
those  who  shoot  out  their  arrows,  even  bitter 
words,  and  brawl,  and  rail,  before  the  altar  of 
the  King  of  Love,  and  grasp  at  power  in  the 
very  shrine  of  the  King  of  self-sacrifice. 

Reason,  methinks,  may  possibly  be  brought 
to  receive  any  specious  fable  for  a  time,  but  not 
that  lies  are  a  message  from  the  King  of  Truth, 
not  that  lies  nourish  all  the  generations  of  His 
truest  and  His  best,  not  that  hate  is  an  instrument 
of  the  King  of  Love,  not  that  hate  is  a  prop 
of  Christ's  Church.  This  is  indeed  to  shut  the 
eyes  hard.  This  is  indeed  rebellion  whatever 
name  it  may  take.  Love  shown  in  life,  and  belief 
in  the  Creed,  ought  to  bind  together  in  permis- 
sive communion  every  loyal  subject  of  Christ. 
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Double  Stars.     8vo.    is. 

FORBES  (Prof.  George).— The  Transit  op 

Venus.     Illustrated.    Cr.  8vo.    31.  id. 
G3DFRAY      (Hugh).— An      Elementary 

Treatise   on   the   Lunar   Theory.     2nd 

Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     5s.  id. 
A  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  for  the 

ose  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  8vo.  12s.  id. 

GREGORY  (R.  A.).— The  Planet  Earth. 
Cr.  8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

LOCKYERfJ.  Norman,  F.R.S.).— A  Primer 
of  Astronomy.     Illustrated.     Pott  8vo.    is. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Astronomy. 

Illustr.     New  Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.     $s-  id. 

Questions  on  the  same.    By  J.  Forbes 

Robertson.     Fcp.  8vo.     15.  id. 

The  Chemistry  of  the  Sun.  Illus- 
trated.    8vo.     14J. 

The  Meteokitic  Hypothesis  of  the 

Origin  of  Cosmical  Systems.    Illustrated. 
8vo.     171.  net 


LOCKVER  (J.  N.,  F.R.S.).— The  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth. 
Illustrated.    Cr.  8vo.  {In  the  Press. 

Star-Gazing  Past  and  Present.  Ex- 
panded from  Notes  with  the  assistance  of 
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MILLER  (R.  Kalley).— The  Romance  of 
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FORBES  MITCHELL(W.)-Reminiscences 
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FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant 
Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

FRASER.  James  Fraser,  Second  Bishoi 
OF  Manchester  :  A  Memoir.  By  T 
Hughes.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

GOETHE:  Life  of.  By  Prof.  Heinrich 
DOntzer.  Translated  by  T.  W.  Lyster 
2  vols.     Cr.  8vo.     31s. 

GOETHE  AND  CARLYLE.  (See  Carlyle.) 
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nald H.  Barnes.     Cr.  8vo.     1*. 
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Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 
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With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Michael 
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MORTH  (M.). — Recollections  of  a  Happy 
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Some    Further   Recollections  of  a 
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..ife  of.     By  Sir  A. 
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ROBINSON  (Matthew) :  Autobiography  of. 
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VICTOR  EMMANUEL  II.,  FIRST  KING 
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BIOLOGY. 

{See  also  Botany  ;  Natural  History  ; 
Physiology;  Zoology.) 
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(See  under  Literature,  p.  22.) 
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(See  under  Zoology,  p.  46.) 

COOKERY. 

(See  under  Domestic  Economy,  opposite.) 
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(See  under  Theology,  p.  38.) 
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DOMESTIC  ECONOMY— ENGINEERING. 
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{See  under  Literature,  p.  16.) 
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3rd  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

HERTEL  (Dr.). — Overpressure  in  High 
Schools  in  Denmark.  With  Introduction 
by  Sir  J.  Crichton-Brownb.  Cr.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).— Health  and  Edu- 
cation.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

LUBBOCK  (Sir  John,  Bart.).— Political  and 
Educational  Addresses.     8vo.     Ss.  6d. 

MAURICE  (F.  D.).— Learning  and  Work- 
ing.    Cr.  8vo.     4-r.  6d. 

RECORD  OF  TECHNICAL  AND  SE- 
CONDARY EDUCATION.  Crown  8vo. 
Sewed,  2s.  6d.  net.     No.  I.     Nov.  1891. 

TURING  (Rev.  Edward).— Education  and 
School.     2nd  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

ENGINEERING. 
ALEXANDER  (T.)  and  THOMSON'(A.W.). 
— Elementary  Applied  Mbchanics.  Part 
II.  Transverse  Stress.    Cr.  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

BERG  (L.  de  C.).— Safe  Building.  4th  Ed. 
2  vols.    4to.    42J.  net. 

CHALMERS  (J.  B.).—  Graphical  Deter- 
mination of  Forces  in  Engineering 
Structures.     Illustrated.     8vo.     24-5. 

CLARK  (T.  M.).— Building  Superinten- 
dence.    1 2th  Edit.    4to.     12s.  net. 

COTTERILL  (Prof.  J.  H.).— Applied  Me- 
chanics :  An  Elementary  General  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Theory  of  Structures  and  Ma- 
chines.    3rd  Edit.     8vo.     18*. 

COTTERILL  (Prof.  J.  H.)  and  SLADE 
(J.  H.).— Lessons  in  Applibd  Mechanics. 
Fcp.  8vo.    5$.  6d. 

KENNEDY  (Prof.  A.  B.  W.).— The  Me- 
chanics of  Machinery.     Cr.  8vo.     8.r.  6d. 

LANGMAID  (T.)  and  GAISFORD  (H.).— 
Steam  Machinery.     8vo.     6s.  net. 

PEABODY(Prof.  C.  H.).— Thermodynamics 
of  the  Steam  Engine  and  other  Heat- 
Engines.     8vo.     21s. 

SHANN  (G.). — An  Elementary  Treatise 
on  Heat  in  Relation  to  Steam  and  the 
Steam-Engine.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  4s. 6d. 
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WEISBACH  (J.)  and  HERRMANN  (G.).— 
Mechanics  of  Hoisting  Machinery. 
Transl.  K.  P.  Dahlstrom.  8vo.  125.6rf.net. 

WOODWARD  (C.  M.).— A  History  of  the 
St.  Louis  Bridge.     4to.     2/.  2s.  net. 

VOUNG  (E.  W.).— Simple  Practical  Me- 
thods of  Calculating  Strains  on  Gir- 
ders, Arches,  and  Trusses.     8vo.     7$.  6d. 

ENGLISH  CITIZEN  SERIES. 
(See  Politics.) 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  ACTION. 

(See  Biography.) 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 

(See  Biography.) 

ENGLISH  STATESMEN,  Twelve. 

(See  Biography.) 

ENGRAVING.    (See  Art.) 
ESSAYS.     (See  under  Literature,  p.  22.) 

ETCHING.    (See  Art.) 
ETHICS.    (See  under  Philosophy,  p.  29.) 

FATHERS,  The. 

(See  under  Theology,  p.  38.) 

FICTION,  Prose. 

(See  under  Literature,  p.  19  ) 

GARDENING. 

(See  also  Agriculture  ;  Botany.) 

BLOMFIELD  (R.)  and  THOMAS  (F.  I.).— 
The  Formal  Garden  in  England.  Illus- 
trated.    Ex.  cr.  8vo.     7s.  6d.  net. 

BRIGHT  (H.  A.).— The  English  Flower 
Garden.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

A  Year  in  a  Lancashire  Garden.   Cr. 

8vo.     3s.  6d. 

DEAN  (A.).— Vegetables  and  their  Cul- 
tivation.  Ed.  by  J.  Wright.   Pott  8vo.   is. 

FOSTER-MELLIAR  (A.).— The  Book  of 
the  Rose,   lllus.  Ex.  cr.  8vo.    [In  ike  Press. 

HOBDAY  (E.).  —  Villa  Gardening.  A 
Handbook  for  Amateur  and  Practical  Gar- 
deners.    Ext.  cr.  8vo.     6s. 

HOPE  (Frances  J.).— Notes  and  Thoughts 
on  Gardens  and  Woodlands.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

WRIGHT  (J.).— A  Primer  of  Practical 
Horticulture.     Pott  8vo.     is. 

Garden   Plants  and  Flowers.     Pott 

8vo.    is. 

Greenhouse    and    Window    Plants. 

Pott  8vo.     is. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

(See  also  Atlases.) 

BLANFORD  (H.  F.).— Elementary  Geo- 
graphy of  India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon. 
Globe  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

CLARKE  (C.  B.).— A  Geographical  Reader 
and  Companion  to  the  Atlas.  Cr.  8vo.  2s. 

A   Geographic   Reader.     With  Maps. 

Gl.  8vo.    2s.  td. 

A  Class-Book  of  Geography.    With  18 

Coloured  Maps.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  ;  swd.,  2s.  6d. 
Without  Maps,  is.  6d. 


DAWSON  (G.  M.)  and  SUTHERLAND  (A.). 
Elementary  Geography  of  the  British 
Colonies.    Globe  8vo.     3s. 

ELDERTON  (W.  A.).— Maps  and  Map- 
Drawing.     Pott  3vo.     is. 

GEIKIE  (Sir  Archibald).— The  Teaching  of 
Geography.  A  Practical  Handbook  for  the 
use  of  Teachers.     Globe  8vo.     2s. 

Geography    of    the    British    Isles. 

Pott  8vo.     ij. 

GONNER  (E.  C.  K.).-Commercial  Geo- 
graphy.   Gl.  8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

GREEN  (J.  R.  and  A.  S.).— A  Short  Geogra- 
phyoftheBritishIslands.  Fcp.8vo.  i>s.6d. 

GROVE  (Sir  George).— A  Primer  of  Geo- 
graphy.    Maps.     Pott  8vo.     is. 

KIEPERT  (H.).  — Manual  of  Ancient 
Geography.     Cr.  8vo.     51-. 

MILL  (H.  R.). — Elementary  Class-Book 
of  General  Geography.    Cr.  8vo.     35.  6d. 

SIME  (James). — Geography  of  Europe. 
With  Illustrations.     Globe  8vo.     2s. 

STRACHEY(Lieut.-Gen.  R.).— Lectures  on 
Geography.     Cr.  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

SUTHERLAND  (A.).— Geography  of  Vic- 
toria.    Pott  8vo.     is. 

Class  Book  of  Geography.  With  vljps. 

Fcp.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

TOZER  (H.  F.).— A  Primer  of  Classical 
Geography.     Pott  8vo.     is. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 
BLANFORD     (W.     T.).  —  Geology     and 
Zoology  of  Abyssinia.     8vo.     21$. 

COAL :  Its  History  and  Its  Uses.  By 
Profs.  Green,  Miall,  Thorpe,  Rucker, 
and  Marshall.     8vo.     12s.  6d. 

DAWSON  (Sir  J.  W.).— The  Geology  of 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  ;  or,  Acadian  Geo- 
logy.    4th  Edit.     8vo.     21s. 

GEIKIE  (Sir  Archibald).— A  Primer  of  Geo- 
logy.    Illustrated.     Pott  8vo.     if. 

Class-Book  of  Geology.     Illustrated. 

Cr.  8vo.     4J.  6d. 

Geological  Sketches  at  Home  and 

Abroad.     Illus.     8vo.     ios.6d. 

Outlines   of   Field   Geology.      With 

numerous  Illustrations.     Gl.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Text-Book    of    Geology.     Illustrated. 

3rd  Edit.     Med.  8vo.     285. 

The  Scenery  of  Scotland.    Viewed  in 

connection  with  its  Physical  Geology.     2nd 
Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     12s.  6d. 

HULL  (E.). — A  Treatise  on  Ornamental 
and  Building  Stones  of  Great  Britain 
and  Foreign  Countries.     8vo.     12s. 

KELVIN  (Lord)  —Geology  and  General 
Physics.     Cr.  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

LOEWENSON-LESSING(F.)-Tablesfor 
Determination  of  Rock-Forming  Mine- 
rals. Trans,  by  J  W.  Gregory.  8vo. 
4s.  6d.  net. 
PENNINGTON  (Rooke).— Notes  on  the 
Barrows  and  Bone  Caves  of  Derbyshire. 
8vo.     6s. 

-Papers  on  Geology. 

[In  the  Press. 
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RENDU— WILLS.— The  Theory  op  thk 
Glaciers  of  Savov.  By  M.  Le  Chanoine 
Rendu.  Trans,  by  A.  Wills, Q.C.  8vo.  7S.6d. 

TARR  (R.  S  ).— Economic  Giology  of  the 
United  States.     8vo.     i6s.  r.et. 

WILLIAMS  (G.  H.).— Elements  of  Cry- 
stallography.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

GLOBE  LIBRARY.   (See  Literature,  p.  23  ) 

GLOSSARIES.    (See  Dictionaries.) 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES. 
(See  Literatuue,  p.  23.) 

GRAMMAR.    (See  Philology.) 

HEALTH.    (See  Hygiene.) 

HEAT.     (See  under  Physics,  p.  32.) 

HISTOLOGY.     {See  Physiology.) 

HISTORY. 

(See  also  Biography.) 

.ANDREWS  (C.  M.).—  The  Old  English 
Manor  :  A  Study  in  Economic  History. 
Royal  8yo.     6s.  net. 

ANNALS  OF  OUR  TIME.  A  Diurnal  of 
Events,  Social  and  Political,  Home  and 
Foreign.  By  Joseph  Irving.  Svo. — Vol.  I. 
June  20th,  1S37,  to  Feb.  28th,  1871,  i8j.  ; 
Vol.  II.  Feb.  24th,  1871,  to  June  24th,  i387, 
i&s.  Also  Vol.  II.  in  3  parts:  Part  1.  Feb. 
24th,  1S71,  to  March  19th,  1874,  4.J.  6d.  ;  Part 
II.  March  20th,  1874,  to  July  22nd,  1S78, 
4s.  6d.  ;  Part  III.  July  23rd,  1878,  to  June 
24th,  1887,  9s.  Vol.  III.  By  H.  H.  Fyfe. 
Part  I.  June  25th,  1887,  to  Dec.  30th,  1890. 
\s.6d. ;  swd.3i.6rt?.  Pt. 11. 1891,  i.f.fxz'.jswd.  is. 

ANNUAL  SUMMARIES.  Reprinted  from 
the  Times.     2  Vols.     Cr.  8vo.     v.  6d.  each. 

ARNOLD  (T.).— The  Second  Punic  War. 
By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.  Ed.  by  W.  T. 
Arnold,  M.A.    With  S  Maps.    Cr.  8vo.    5*. 

ARNOLD  (W.  T.).— A  History  of  the 
Early  Roman  Empire.   Cr.  8vo.    [In  prep. 

BEESLY  (Mrs.).— Stories  from  the  His- 
tory of  Rome.     Fcp.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

jBLACKIE  (Prof.  John  Stuart).— What  Does 
History  Teach?        Globe  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

BRETT  (R.  B.)  —Footprints  of  States- 
men during  the  Eighteenth  Century 
in  England.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

BRYCE  (James,  M.P.).—  The  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  8th  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  7s.  6d.— 
Library  Edition.     8vo.     14$. 

BUCKLEY  (Arabella).— History  of  Eng- 
land for  Beginnf.rs.     Globe  8vo.     3.1. 

Primer    of    English    History.      Pott 

8vo.     is. 

BURKE  (Edmund).    (See  Politics.) 

BURY  (J.  B.). — A  History  of  the  Later 
Roman  Empire  from  Arcadius  to  Irene, 
a.d.  390 — 800.     2  vols.     8vo.     32$. 

CASSEL  (Dr.  D.).— Manual  of  Jewish 
History  and  Literature.  Translated  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Lucas.     Fcp.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

COX  (G.  V.). — Recollections  of  OxFORr. 
2nd  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 


First  Series.     4th 

3rd    Edit.,    with 
10s.  6d. 


ENGLISH  STATESMEN,  TWELVE. 
(See  Biography,  p.  5.) 

F1SKE  (John).— The  Critical  Period  in 
American  History,  1783 — 89.  Ext.  c  . 
8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The   Beginnings  of   New   England  ; 

or,  The  Puritan  Theocracy  in  its  Relations  to 
Civil  and  Religious  Liberty.    Cr.  8vo.    js.  6d. 

The  American   Revolution.     2   vols. 

Cr.  8vo.     iZs. 

The  Discovery  of  America.     2  vols. 

Cr.  8vo.     iSs. 

FRAMJI  (Dosabhai).  —  History  of  thk 
Pars!s,  including  their  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, Religion,  and  Present  Position. 
With  Illustrations.     2  vols.     Med.  8vo.     36*. 

FREEMAN  (Prof.  E.  A.).— History  of  thk 
Cathedral  Church  of  Wells.  Cr.  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 

Old  English  History.  With  3  Coloured 

Maps.    9th  Edit.,  revised.    Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    6*. 

Historical  Essays. 

Edit.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Second     Series. 

Additional  Essays.     8vo. 

Third  Series.     8vo.     12.?. 

Fourth  Series.     8vo.     12.1.  6d. 

The  Growth  of  the  English  Consti- 
tution from  the  Earliest  Times.  5th 
Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     5*. 

Comparative  Politics.    Lectures  at  the 

Royal  Institution.  To  which  is  added  "  The 
Unity  of  History."     8vo.     14.J. 

Subject    and    Neighbour    Lands   of 

Venice.     Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

English    Towns    and    Districts.     A 

Series  of  Addresses  and  Essays.     8vo.     141. 

The  Office  of  the  Historical  Pro- 
fessor.    Cr.  8vo.     2S. 

Disestablishment     and     Disendow- 

ment  ;  What  are  they?     Cr.  8vo.     2s. 

Greater  Greece  and  Greater  Bri- 
tain :  George  Washington  the  Ex- 
pander of  England.  With  an  Appendix 
on  Imperial  Federation.    Cr.  8vo.    3.5.  6d. 

The  Methods  of  Historical  Study. 

Eight  Lectures  at  Oxford.     Svo.     ioj.  6d. 

The  Chief  Periods  of  European  His- 
tory. With  Essay  on  "  Greek  Cities  under 
Roman  Rule."     8vo.     ioj.  6d. 

Four  Oxford  Lectures,  1887 ;    Fifty 

Years  of  European  History;  Teutonic 
Conquest  in  Gaul  and  Britain.    8vo.    $s. 

History  of  Federal  Government  in 

Greece  and  Italy.  New  Edit,  by  J.  B. 
Bury,  M.A.     Ex.  crn.  8vo.     12.?.  6d. 

Western  Europe  in  the  Fifth  Cen- 

tury.    8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

Western  Europe  in  the  Eighth  Cen- 
tury.   8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

FRIEDMANN  (Paul).    (See  Biography.) 

GIBBINS  (H.  de  B.).— History  of  Com- 
merce in  Europe.     Globe  8vo.     3*.  td. 

GREEN  (John  Richard).— A  Short  History 
of  the  English  People.  New  Edit.,  re- 
vised. 159th  Thousand.  Cr.  8vo.  &s.6d. — 
Also  in  Parts,  with  Analysis.  3s.  each. — Part  I. 
607—1265;  II.  1204 — 1553;  III.  1540 — 1689; 
IV.  1660 — 1873. — Illustrated  Edition.  Su- 
per roy.  8vo.     4  vols.     12s.  each  net. 

History  of  the  English  People.     In 

4  vols.     8vo.     16s.  each. 
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HISTORY— continued, 
GREEN  (J.    R.).— The   Making   of    Eng- 
land.    8vo.     its. 

The    Conquest    of    England.      With 

Maps  and  Portrait.     8vo.     i8j. 

Readings  in  English  History.     In  3 

Parts.     Fcp.  8vo.     is.  6d.  each. 

GREEN  (Alice  S.). — Town  Life  in  the 
15TH  Century.     2  vols.     8vo.    3*1. 

GUEST  (Dr.  E.).— Origines  Celtics.  Maps. 
2  vols.     8vo.     32$. 

GUEST  (M.  J.). — Lectures  on  the  History 
of  England.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

HARRISON  (F.).— The  Meaning  of  His- 
tory, and  other  Historical  Pieces. 
Ex.  cr.  8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

HASSALL  (A.).  —  Handbook  of  European 
History.    Cr.  8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

HISTORY   PRIMERS.      Edited    by    John 
Richard  Green.     Pott  8vo.     15.  each. 
Europe.     By  E.  A.  Freeman,  M.A. 
Greece.     ByC.  A.  Fyffe,  M.A. 
Rome.     By  Bishop  Creighton. 
France.     By  Charlotte  M.  Yongb. 
English  History.     By  A.  B.  Buckley. 

HISTORICAL  COURSE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Ed.  by  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.     Pott  8vo. 

General  Sketch  of  European  History. 
By  E.  A.  Freeman.    Maps.    3s.  6d. 

History  of  England.  By  Edith  Thomp- 
son.    Coloured  Maps.     2s.  6d. 

History  of   Scotland.      By   Margaret 

MaCARTHUR.      2S. 

History  of  Italy.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt, 

M.A.     With  Coloured  Maps.     3*.  6d. 
History  of  Germany.  By  J.Sime,  M.A.  3s. 
History  of  America.     By  J.  A.   Doylb. 

With  Maps.     4^.  6d. 
History    of    European    Colonies.      By 

E.  J.  Payne,  M.A.     Maps.     4s.  6d. 
History  of  France.     By  Charlotte  M. 

Yonge.     Maps.     3s.  6d. 

HOLE  (Rev.  C). — Genealogical  Stemma 
of  the  Kings  of  England  and  Francb. 
On  a  Sheet,     is. 

HOLM  (A.). — Greek  History  from  its 
Origin  to  the  Destruction  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Greek  People.  Trans- 
lated.   4  v">ls.    Cr.  8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

INGRAM  (T.  Dunbar).— A  History  of  thb 
Legislative  Union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.     8vo.     10s.  6d 

Two  Chapters  of  Irish  History:  1  The 

Irish  Parliament  of  James  II.;  2.  The  Alleged 
Violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick.    8vo.  6s. 

JEBB  (Prof.  R.  C.).— Modern  Greece.  Two 
Lectures.     Crown  8vo.     5s. 

JENNINGS  (A.  C.).— Chronological  Ta- 
bles of  Ancient  History.     8vo.     5.?. 

KEARY    (Annie). — The    Nations    Around 

Israel.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 
KINGSLEY   (Charles).— The    Roman    and 

the  Teuton.     Cr.  8vo.     3.1.  6d. 

Historical     Lectures    and    Essays. 

Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

LABBERTON  (R.  H.).     (See  Atlases.) 

LEE -WARNER  (W.).  — The  Protected 
Princes  of  India.    8vo.    "ios.  6d. 


LEGGE  (Alfred  O.).— The  Growth  of  the 
Temporal  Power  of  the  Papacy.  Cr. 
8vo.     is.  6d. 

LETHBRIDGE(Sir  Roper).— A  Short  Man- 
ual  of  the  History  of  India.   Cr.  8vo.    5*. 

The  World's  History.  Cr.  8vo,swd.  is. 

Histor*  of  India.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  ;  sewed, 

is.  6d. 

Historyof England.  Cr.8vo,swd.  is.6d. 

Easy  Introduction  to  the  History 

and  Geography  of  Bengal.  Cr.8vo.  is.6d. 

LYTE  (H.  C.  Maxwell).— A  History  of  Eton 
College,  1440 — 1884.   Illustrated.  8vo.  211. 

A    History    of   the    University    of 

Oxford,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Year  1530.     8vo.     16s. 

MAHAFFY  (Prof.  J.  P.).— Greek  Life 
and  Thought,  from  the  Age  of  Alex- 
ander to  the  Roman  Conquest.  Cr. 
8vo.    12s.  6d. 

Social  Life  in  Greece,  from  Homer 

to  Menandbr.     6th  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     as. 

The    Greek    World    under    Roman 

Sway,  from  Polybius  to  Plutarch.  Cr. 
8vo.     iar.  6d. 

Problems  in  Greek  History.     Crown 

8vo.     7.J.  6d. 

MARRIOTT  (J.  A.  R.).  (See  Select  Bio- 
graphy, p.  6.) 

MICHELET(M.).— A  Summary  of  Modern 
History.  Translated  by  M.  C.  M.  Simp- 
son.    Globe  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

MULLINGER(J.B.).— Cambridge  Charac- 
teristics in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
Cr.  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

NORGATE  (Kate). — England  under  the 
Angevin  Kings.     In  2  vols.     8vo.     1,2s. 

OLT PHANT  (Mrs.  M.  O.  W.).— The  Makers 
of  Florence  :  Dante,  Giotto,  Savona- 
rola, and  their  City.  Illustr.  Cr.  8vo. 
10s.  6d. — Edition  de  Luxe.     8vo.    21s.  net. 

The  Makers  of  Venice  :  Doges,  Con- 
querors, Painters,  and  Men  of  Letters. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Royal      Edinburgh  :      Her     Saints, 

Kings,  Prophets,  and  Poets.  Illustrated 
by  Sir  G.  Reid,  R.S.A.     Cr.  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Jerusalem,    its   History   and   Hope. 

Illust.  Cr.  8vo.  10.J.  6d. — Largo  Paper 
Edit.     sos.  net. 

The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.     Illust. 

Ex.  cr.  8vo.    8s.  6d.  net. 

OTTE  (E.  C.).— Scandinavian  History 
With  Maps.     Globe  8vo.     6s. 

PALGRAVE  (Sir  F.).— History  of  Nor- 
mandy and  of  England.  4  vols.  8vo.  4/.4J. 

PARKMAN  (Francis).  —  Montcalm  and 
Wolfe.  Library  Edition.  Illustrated  with 
Portraits  and  Maps.  2  vols.  8vo.  12s.  6d.  each. 

The   Collected    Works    of    Frances 

Parkman.  Popular  Edition.  In  a  vols. 
Cr.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  each. — Pioneers  of  France 
in  the  New  World,  i  vol.  :  The  Jesuits 
in  North  America,  i  vol. ;  La  Salle 
and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West, 
1  vol.  ;  The  Oregon  Trail,  i  vol. ;  The 
Old  Regime  in  Canada  under  Louis 
XIV.,  1  vol. ;  Count  Frontenac  and  New 
France  under  Louis  XIV.,  1  vol.  ;  Mont- 
calm and  Wolfe,  s  vols.  ;  The  Con- 
spiracy OF  PONTIAC,  2  vols.  ;   A  HALF  CeN- 

tury  of  Conflict,  2  vols. 
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PARK  MAN  (Frarcis).— The  Oregon  Trail. 

Illustrated.  Med  8vo.  21s. 
PERKINS    (J.    B.).— France    under    the 

Regency.  Cr.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 
PIKE   (L.   O.).— Constitutional   History 

of  the  House  of  Lords.  8vo.  [Inthe  Press. 

POOLE  (R.  L.).— A  History  of  the  Hugue- 
nots of  the  Dispersion  at  the  Recall 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

RHODES  (J.  F.).— History  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850  to 
1880.     2  vols.     8vo.     24J. 

ROGERS  (Prof.  J.  E.  Thorold).— Historical 
Gleanings.  Cr.  8vo. — 1st  Series.  4$.  6d. — 
2nd  Series.     6s. 

SAVCE  (Prof.  A.  H.).— The  Ancient  Em- 
pires of  the  East.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

SEELEY  (Sir  J.  R.).  — Lectures  and 
Essays.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

-  The  Expansion  of  England.  Two 
Courses  of  Lectures.     Cr.  8vo.     t,s.  6d. 

— —  Our  Colonial  Expansion.  Extracts 
from  the  above.     Cr.  8vo.     is. 

SEWELL  (E.  M.)  and  YONGE  (C.  M.).— 
European  History,  narrated  in  a 
Series  of  Historical  Selections  from 
the  best  Authorities.  2  vols.  3rd  Edit. 
Cr.  8vo.     6s.  each. 

SHAW  (Miss). — Australia.      [In  the  Press. 

SHUCKBURGH  (E.  S.).— A  History  of 
Rome  to  the  Battle  of  Actium.  Cr. 
8vo.    8.f.  6d. 

SMITH  (G.). — Oxford  and  her  Colleges. 
Pott  8vo.  3s.  (See  also  under  Politics,  p. 34.) 

STEPHEN  (Sir  J.  Fitzjames,  Bart.).— The 
Story  of  Nuncomar  and  the  Impeach- 
ment of  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  2  vols.  Cr. 
8vo.     151. 

TAIT  (C.  W.  A.).— Analysis  of  English 
History,  based  on  Green's  "  Short  His- 
tory of  the  English  People."  Cr.  8vo. 
3*.  6d. 

TOUT  (T.  F.).— Analysis  of  English  His- 
tory.   Pott  8vo.    is. 

TREVELYAN  (Sir  Geo.  Otto).— Cawnpore. 
Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

WHEELER  (J.  Talboys).— Primer  of  In- 
dian History,  Asiatic  and  European. 
Pott  8vo.     1.?. 

College   History   of   India,  Asiatic 

and  European.     Cr.  8vo.    3s. ;  swd.  2s.  6d. 

A  Short  History  of  India.  With  Maps. 

Cr.  8vo.     i2j. 

India  under  British  Rule.  8vo.  i2s.6d. 

WOOD  (Rev.  E.  G.).— The  Regal  Power 
of  the  Church.    8vo.    4$.  6d. 

YONGE  (Charlotte).— Cameos  from  English 
History.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  $s.  each. — Vol.  1. 
F«om  Rollo  to  Edward  II. ;  Vol.  2.  The 
Wars  in  France  ;  Vol.  3.  The  Wars  of 
the  Roses  ;  Vol.  4.  Reformation  Times  ; 
Vol.  5.  England  and  Spain  ;  Vol.6.  Forty 
Years  of  Stewart  Rule  (1603 — 43) ;  Vol.  7. 
The  Rebellion  and  Restoration  (1642 — 
1678). 

The   Victorian   Half-Century.     Cr. 

8vo.     is.  6d. ;  sewed,  is. 

The  Story  of  the  Christians  and 

Moors  in  Spain.     Pott  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 


HORSE  BREEDING. 

PEASE  (A.  E.).— Horse  Breeding  for 
Farmers.     Cr.  8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

HORTICULTURE.    (See  Gardening.) 

HYGIENE. 

BERNERS  (J.)— First  Lessons  on  Health. 
Pott  8vo.     is. 

BLYTH  (A.  Wynter).— A  Manual  of  Public 
Health.     8vo.     iys.  net. 

Lectures    on    Sanitary    Law.      8vo. 

Ss.  6d.  net. 

BROWNE  (J.  H.  Balfour).— Water  Supply. 
Cr.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

CORFIELD  (Dr.  W.  H.).—  The  Treatment 
and  Utilisation  of  Sewage.  3rd  Edit. 
Revised  by  the  Author,  and  by  Louis  C 
Parkes,  M.D.     8vo.     16s. 

GOODFELLOW(J.).— The  Dietetic  Value 
of  Bread.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).— Sanitary  and  So- 
cial Lectures.     Cr.  8vo.     3.1. 6d. 

Health  and  Education.    Cr.  8vo.    6*. 

MIERS  (H.  A.)  and  CROSSKEY  (R.).— The 

Soil  in  Relationto  Health.  Cr.8vo.  3s. 6d. 

REYNOLDS  (E.  S.).— Primer  of  Hygiene. 
Pott  Bvo.     is. 

REYNOLDS  (Prof.  Osborne).— Sewer  Gas. 
and  How  to  keep  it  out  of  Houses.  3rd 
Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

RICHARDSON  (Dr.  B.  W.).— Hygeia  :  A 
City  of  Health.     Cr.  8vo.     is. 

The   Future   of   Sanitary    Science. 

Cr.  8vo.     is. 

On  Alcohol.     Cr.  8vo.     is. 

WILLOUGHBY  (E.  F.).— Public  Health 
and  Demography.     Fcp.  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

HYMNOLOGY. 

(See  under  Theology,  p.  38.) 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS. 

jESOP'S  FABLES.  Selected  by  J.  Jacobs. 
With  300  Illustrations  by  R.  Heighway. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. — Also  with  uncut  edges,  paper 
label,  6s. 

BALCH  (Elizabeth).  —  Glimpses  of  Old 
English  Homes.    Gl.  4to.    i+r. 

BLAKE.    (See  Biography,  p.  4.) 
BOUGHTON  (G.  H.)  and  ABBEY  (E.  A.). 
(See  Voyages  and  Travels.) 

CHRISTMAS  CAROL  (A).  Printed  in 
Colours,  with  Illuminated  Borders.    4to.    21J. 

CORYDON'S  SONG,  and  other  Verses. 
Preface  by  Austin  Dobson.  Illustrations 
by  Hugh  Thomson.  Cr.  8vo.  6.r. — Also 
with  uncut  edges,  paper  label,  6s. 

DAYS  WITH  SIR  ROGER  DE  COVER. 
LEY.  From  the  Spectator.  Illustrated  by 
Hugh  Thomson.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. — Also  with 
uncut  edges,  paper  label.     6s. 

DELL  (E.  C). — Pictures  from  Shelley. 
Engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper.    Folio.   21s.  net. 

FIELDE  (A.  M.).—  A  Corner  of  Cathay. 
Illustrated.  [In  the  Press. 
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ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS- contd. 

GASKELL  (Mrs.).— Cranford.  Illustrated 
bv  Hugh  Thomson.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. — Also 
with  uncut  edges   paper  label.     6s. 

GOLDSMITH  (Oliver).  —  The  Vicar  op 
Wakefield.  New  Edition,  with  182  Illus- 
trations by  Hugh  Thomson.  Preface  by 
Austin  Dobson.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. — Also  with 
Uncut  Edges,  paper  label.    6s. 

GREEN  (John  Richard).  —  Illustrated 
Edition  of  the  Short  History  of  thb 
English  People.  4  vols.  Sup.  roy.  8vo. 
12s.  each  net. 

GRIMM.   (See  Books  for  the  Young,  p.  44.) 

GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS.  Introduction  by 
H.  Craik,  C.B.  With  ico  Illustrations  by 
C.  E.  Brock.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. — Also  with  un- 
cut edges,  paper  label,  6s. 

HALLWARD  (R.  F.).— Flowers  of  Para- 
dise. Music,  Verse,  Design,  Illustration.  6s. 

HAMERTON  (P.  G.).— Man  in  Art  With 
Etchings  and  Photogravures.  3/.  13s.  6d.  net. 
— Large  Paper  Edition.     10/.  10s.  net. 

HARRISON  (F.).— Annals  of  an  Old  Ma- 
nor House,  Sutton  Place,  Guildford. 
4to.     42J.  net. 

HOOD  (Thomas). — Humorous  Poems.  Illus- 
trated by  C.  E.  Brock.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. — Also 
with  uncut  edges,  paper  label.     6s. 

IRVING  (Washington).— Old  Christmas. 
From  the  Sketch  Book.  Illustr.  by  Randolph 
Caldecott.  Gilt  edges.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. — Also 
with  uncut  edges,  paper  label.  6s.—  Large 
Paper  Edition.     30?.  net. 

Bracebridge  Hall.  Illustr.  by  Ran- 
dolph Caldecott.  Gilt  edges.  Cr.  8vo. 
6s. — Also  with  uncut  edges,  paper  label.     6s. 

Old     Christmas    and     Bracebridgb 

Hall.     Edition  de  Luxe.     Roy.  8vo.     21$. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  and  the  Legend  of 

Sleepy  Hollow.  Illustr.  by  G.  H.  Bough- 
ton.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. — Also  with  uncut  edges, 
paper  label.  6s. — Edition  de  Luxe.  Roy. 
8vo.     30^.  net. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).— The  Water  Babies. 

(See  Books  for  the  Young.) 
The  Heroes.  (See  Books  for  the  Young.) 

Glaucus.     (See  Natural  History.) 

LANG  (Andrew). — The  Library.  With  a 
Chapter  on  Modern  English  Illustrated 
Books,  by  Austin  Dobson.  Cr.  8vo.  4.1.  6d. 
—  Large  Paper  Edition.     21$.  net. 

LYTE  (H.  C.  Maxwell).     (See  History.) 

MAHAFFY  (Rev.  Prof.  J.  P.)  and  ROGERS 
(J.  E.).    (See  Voyages  and  Travels.) 

MEREDITH  (L.  A.).— Bush  Friends  in 
Tasmania.  Native  Flowers,  Fruits,  and 
Insects,  with  Prose  and  Verse  Descriptions. 
Folio.     52s.  6d.  net. 

MITFORD  (M.  R.).— Our  Village.  Illus- 
trated by  Hugh  Thomson.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. — 
Also  with  uncut  edges,  paper  label.     6s. 

OLD  SONGS.  With  Drawings  by  E.  A. 
Abbey  and  A.  Parsons.  4to,mor.gilt.  ^is.6d. 

PENNELL  (Jos.).     (See  Art.) 
PROPERT  (J.  L.).    (See  Art.) 


STUART,  RELICS  OF  THE  ROYAL. 
HOUSE  OF.  Illustrated  by  40  Plates  in 
Colours  drawn  from  Relics  of  the  Stuarts  by 
William  Gibb.  With  an  Introduction  by 
John  Skelton,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  and  Descrip- 
tive Notes  by  W.  St.  John  Hope.  Folio, 
half  morocco,  gilt  edges.     10/.  10s.  n*t. 

TENNYSON  (Lord  H.).— Jack  and  the 
Bean-Stalk.  English  Hexameters.  Illus- 
trated by  R.  Caldecott.    Fcp.  4to.    3s.  6d. 

TRISTRAM  (W.  O.).— Coaching  Days  and 
Coaching  Ways.  Illust.  H.  Railton  and 
Hugh  Thomson.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. — Also  with 
uncut  edges,  paper  label,  6s. — Large  Paper 
Edition,  30J.  net. 

TURNER'S  LIBER  STUDIORUM :  A 
Description  and  a  Catalogue.  By  W.  G. 
Rawlinson.     Med.  8vo.     12s.  64. 

WALTON  and  COTTON— LOWELL.— The 
Complete  Angler.  With  Introduction  by 
Jas.  Russell  Lowell.  2  vols.  Ext.  cr.  8vo. 
52s.  6d.  net. 

WINTER  (W.).— Shakespeare's  Englan  . 
80  Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

LANGUAGE.    (See  Philology.) 

LAW. 

BERNARD  (M.).— Four  Lecturbs  on  Sub- 
jects connected  with  Diplomacy.  8vo.  9.1. 

BIGELOW  (M.  M.).— History  of  Proce- 
dure in  England  from  the  Norman 
Conquest,  1066-1204.     8vo.     ifij. 

BOUTMY  (E.).  —  Studies  in  Constitu- 
tional Law.  Transl.  by  Mrs.  Dicey.  Pre- 
face by  Prof.  A.  V.  Dicey.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

The   English  Constitution.     Transl. 

by   Mrs.    Eaden.     Introduction   by   Sir   F. 
Pollock,  Bart.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

CHERRY  (R.  R.).  —  Lectures  on  the 
Growth  of  Criminal  Law  in  Ancient 
Communities.     8vo.     sj.  net. 

DICEY  (Prof.  A.  V.).  —  Introduction  to- 
the  Study  of  the  Law  of  the  Consti- 
tution.    4th  Edit.     8vo.     12s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  CITIZEN  SERIES,  THE. 
(See  Politics.) 

HOLLAND  (Prof.  T.  E.).— The  Treaty  Re- 
lations of  Russia  and  Turkey,  fromi 
1774  to  1853.     Cr.  8vo.     2S. 

HOLMES  (O.  W.,  jun.).  — The  Common 
Law.     8vo.     12s. 

LIGHTWOOD  (J.  M.).— The  Nature  or 
Positive  Law.     8vo.     j2s.  6d. 

MAITLAND(F.W.).— Pleas  of  the  Crown, 
for  the  County  of  Gloucester,  a.d.  1221. 
8vo.     ys.  6d. 

Justice  and  Police.     Cr.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

MONAHAN  (James  H.).— The  Method  or 
Law.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

MUNRO  (J.  E.  C.)— Commercial  Law. 
Globe  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

PATERSON  (James).— Commentaries  ote 
the  Liberty  of  the  Subject,  and  thk 
Laws  of  England  relating  to  the  Se- 
curity of  the  Person.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  21s. 

The  Liberty  of  the  Press,  Speech,, 

and  Public  Worship.    Cr.  8vo.    12s. 
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PHILLIMORE   (John   G.).— Private   Law 

AMONG  THE  ROMANS.      8vO.      6s. 

POLLOCK  (Sir  F. ,  Bart.).— Essays  in  Juris- 
prudence and  Ethics.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

The  Land  Laws.     Cr.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

Leading  Cases  done  into  English. 

Cr.  8vo.     3-r.  6d. 

RICHEY(Alex.G.).— The  Irish  Land  Laws. 
Cr.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

STEPHEN  (Sir  J.  F.,  Bart.).— A  Digest  ok 
the  Law  of  Evidence.  6th  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

A    Digest    ok    the    Criminal    Law  : 

Crimes  and  Punishments.  4th  Ed.  8vo.  16s. 

A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Criminal 

Procedure  in  Indictable  Offences.  By 
Sir  J.  F.,  Bart.,  and  Herbert  Stbphsn, 
LL.M.     8vo.     12s.  6d. 

A  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  ov 

England.     3  vols.     8vo.     48s. 

A   General   View    of   the    Criminal 

Law  of  England.     2nd  Edit.     8vo.     14J. 

STEPHEN  (J.  K.).— International  Law 
and     International     Relations.      Cr. 

8vo.     6s. 

STEVENS  (C.  E.).— Sources  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  con- 
sidered in  Relation  to  Colonial  and 
English  History.    Cr.  8vo.    6.?.  6d.  net. 

WILLIAMS  (S.  E.).— Forensic  Facts  and 
Fallacies.     Globe  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

LETTERS.     (See  under  Literature,  p.  22  ) 

LIFE-BOAT. 

GILMORE  (Rev.  John).— Storm  Warriors; 
or,  Life-Boat  Work  on  the  Goodwin  Sands. 
Cr.  8vo.     3J.  6d. 

LEWIS  (Richard). — History  of  the  Lifb 
Boat  and  its  Work.     Cr.  8vo.     5s. 

LIGHT.    (See  under  Physics,  p.  32.) 

LITERATURE. 

History  and  Criticism  of — Commentaries, 
etc. — Poetry  and  the  Drama — Poetical  Col- 
lections and  Selections — Prose  Fiction — Col- 
lected Works,  Essays,  Lectures,  Letters, 
Miscellaneous  Works. 

History  and  Criticism  of. 
(See  also  Essays,  p.  22.) 
ARNOLD  (M.).    (Set  Essays,  p.  22.) 
BROOKE  (Stopford  A.).— A  Primer  of  Eng- 
lish  Literature.     Pott   8vo.     is. — Large 
Paper  Edition.     8vo.     ys.  6d. 

A  History  of  Early  English  Litera- 
ture.    2  vols.     Svo.     20s.  net. 

CLASSICAL  WRITERS.     Edited  by  John 
Richard  Green.     F<;p.  8vo.     is.  6d.  each. 
Demosthenes.     By  Prof.  Butcher,  M.A. 
Euripides.     By  Prof.  Mahaffy. 
Livy.     By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Capes,  M.A. 
Milton.     By  Stopfokd  A.  Brooke. 
Sophocles.     By  Prof.  L.  Campbell,  M.A. 
Tacitus.  By  M.-s>>>.CHURCHandBRODRiBB. 
Vergil.     By  Prof.  Nettleship,  M.A. 

EMERSON  (O.  F.).— History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language.  [In  the  Press. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.  {See 
Biography,  p.  4.) 


HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

In  4  vols.     Cr.  8vo. 

Early  English  Literature.  By  Stop- 
ford  Brooke,  M.A.        [In preparation. 

Elizabethan  Literature  (1560 — 1665). 
By  George  Saintsbury.     7.J.  6d. 

Eighteenth  Century  Literature  (1660 
— 1780).    By  Edmund  Gosse,  M.A.    js.6d. 

The  Modern  Period.  By  Prof.  Dowden. 
[In  preparation. 

JEBB  (Prof.  R.  C.).— A  Primer  of  Greek 

Literature.    Pott  8vo.    is. 
The  Attic  Orators,  from  Antiphon 

to  Isaeos.    2nd  Edit.    2  vols    8vo.    25.1. 

JOHNSON'S  LIVES  OF  THE  POETS. 
Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Addison,  Swift, 
and  Gray.  With  Macaulay's  "Life  of 
Johnson  "  Ed.  by  M.Arnold.  Cr.8vo.  4s.6d. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).  —  Literary  and 
General  Lectures.     Cr.  8vo.     3.5.  6d. 

MAHAFFY  (Prof.  J.  P.).— A  History  op 
Classical  Greek  Literature.  2  vols. 
Cr.  8vo. — Vol.  1.  The  Poets.  With  an 
Appendix  on  Homer  by  Prof.  Sayce.  In  a 
Parts. — Vol.  2.  The  Prose  Writers.  In  a 
Parts.     4$.  6d.  each. 

MORLEY  (John).  (See  Collected  Works, 
P-  25-) 

nichol  (Prof,  j.) and  Mccormick  (Prof.> 

— A  Short  History  of  English    Litera- 
ture.   Globe  8vo.  [In  preparation 

OLIPHANT  (Mrs.  M.  O.  W.).— The  Lite- 
rary  History  of  England  in  the  End. 
of  the  i8th  and  Beginning  of  the  19TH 
Century.    3  vols.    8vo.    21$. 

RYLAND  (F.). — Chronological  Outlines 
of  English  Literature.     Cr.  8vo.     6.c 

WARD  (Prof.  A.  W.).— A  History  of  Eng- 
lish Dramatic  Literature,  to  the 
Death  of  Queen  Anne.    2  vols.    8vo.    32*. 

WILKINS(Prof.  A.  S.).—  A  Primer  of  Ro. 
man  Literature.    Pott  8vo.    is. 

WULKER.  —  Anglo  Saxon  Literature. 
Transl.   by  A.  W.   Deering  and  C.  F.  Mc 

Clu.mpha.  [In  the  Press. 

Commentaries,  etc. 
BROWNING. 
A  Primer  ok  Browning.  By  Mary  Wilson. 
Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
CHAUCER. 
A  Primer  of  Chaucer.     By  A.  W.  Pol- 
lard.    Pott  8vo.     is. 

DANTE. 

Readings  on  the  Purgatorio  of  Dante. 
Chiefly  based  on  the  Commentary  of  Ben- 
venuto  da  Imola.  By  the  Hon.  W.  W. 
Vernon,  M.A.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Dean  Church.     2  vols.     Cr.  8vo.     24s. 

Readings  on  the  Inferno  of  Dante.  By 
the  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon,  M.A.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Rev.  E.  Moore,  D.D. 
2  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     30J. 

Companion  to  Dante.  From  G.  A.  Scar- 
tazzini.  By  A.  J.  Butler.  Cr.  8vo. 
10 s.  6d. 

HOMER. 
Homeric  Dictionary.  {See  Dictionaries.) 
The  Problem   of   the   Homeric  Pobms. 
By  Prof.  W.  D.  Geddes.     8vo.     i4j. 
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LITERATURE. 
Commentaries,  etc.— continued. 

HOMER. 

Homeric  Synchronism.  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Time  and  Place  of  Homer.  By  the 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.    Cr.  8vo.   6s. 

Primer  of  Homer.   By  same.    Pott  8vo.  is. 
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Cr.  8vo.     5s.  each. 
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Guards  :  and  other  Poems.    Cr.  8vo.    7s.  6d. 
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FITZ  GERALD  (Caroline).— Venetia  Vic- 
trix  :  and  other  Poems.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

FITZGERALD  (Edward).— The  Rubaiyat 
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and  other  Poems.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
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FURNIVALL(F.  J.).— Le  Morte  Arthur. 
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Reynard  the  Fox.    Transl.  into  English 

Verse  by  A.  D.  Ainslie.     Cr.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

GOLDSMITH. — The  Traveller  and  th?. 
Deserted  Village.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Arthur  Barrett,  B.A.  is.  gd.  ; 
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GRAHAM  (David).— King  James  I.  An 
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HOPKINS  (Ellice).— Autumn  Swallows  : 
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Nimrod.     Fcp.  8vo.     5s. 

JONES    (H.    A.). — Saints    and    Sinners. 
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KEATS.  (See  Golden  Treasury  Series, 
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LONGFELLOW.    (See  Golden  Treasury 
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2nd  Edit.     Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    6s. 
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MILTON.— Poetical  Works.  Edited,  with 
Introductions  and  Notes,  by  Prof.  David 
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Ext.  fcp.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
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AND  OTHER  POEMS.      6f. 

Poems  by  Two  Brothers.  Fcp.  8vo.  6f. 

Maud.     Kelmscott  Edition.     Small  4to, 

vellum.     42f.  net. 

Poems.  Reprint  of  1857  Edition.  Ori- 
ginal Illustrations.  4to.  2 if. — Edition  de 
Luxe.     Roy.  8vo.     42f.  net. 

Tne  Royal  Edition.     1  vol.     8vo.     i6f. 

The  Tennyson  Birthday  Book.    Edit. 

by  Emily  Shakespear.     Pott  8vo.    2f.  6a?. 

Songs    from    Tennyson's    Writings. 

Square  8vo.     2f.  6d. 

Selections  from  Tennyson.  With  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  F.  J.  Rowe,  M.A. , 
and  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A.  Globe  8vo.  3f.  6a?. 
Or  Part  I.  2f.  6d.  ;  Part  ll.2s.6d. 
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TEN N  YSON  (Lord). — Becket.  As  arranged 
for  the  Stage  by  H.  Irving.  8vo.  swd.2j.net. 

Thp.  Brook.    With  20  Illustrations  by  A. 

Woodruff.     32mo.     2s.  6d. 

Enoch  Arden.     By  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A. 

Globe  Svo.     23.  6d. 

Avlmer's  Field.    By  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A. 

Globe  8vo.     2S.  6d. 

The  Coming  of  Arthur,  and  The  Pass- 

ingof Arthur.  ByF.J.RowE.  G1.8vo.  2s.6d. 

The  Princess.  By  P.  M.  Wallace,  M.A. 

Globe  8vo.     js.  bd. 
Gareth    and    Lvnette.      By    G.    C. 

Macaulay,  M.A.     Globe  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Geraint  and  Enid.  By  G.  C.  Macau- 
lav,  M.A.     Globe  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

The  Holy  Grail.    By  G.  C.  Macaulay, 

M.A.     Globe  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
Morte  D'Arthur.    Gl.  8vo.    Swd.,  is. 

Tennyson  for  the  Young.     By  Canon 

Ainger.     Pott  8vo.     is.  net.  —Large  Paper, 
nncut,  33.  6d.  ;  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d. 

TENNYSON  (Fredericc).— The  Isles  of 
Greece  :  Sappho  and  Alcaeus.  Cr.  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

Daphne:  and  other  Poems.  Cr.8vo.  -js.td. 

TENNYSON  (Lord  H.).  (See  Illustrates 
Books.) 

TRUMAN  (Jos.). — After-thoughts:  Poems. 
Cr.  8vo.     3$.  6d. 

TURNER  (Charles  Tennyson).— Collected 
Sonnets,  Old  and  New.  Ext.fcp.8vo.  7s.6d. 

TYRWHITT  (R.  St.  John).— Free  Field. 
Lyrics,  chiefly  Descriptive.    Gl.  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

Battle  and  After,  concerning  Ser- 
geant Thomas  Atkins,  Grenadier 
Guards  :  and  other  Verses.    Gl.  8vo.    33.6d. 

WARD  (Samuel). — Lyrical  Recreations. 
Fcp.  8vo.     6s. 

WATSON  (W.).— Poems.     Fcap.  8vo.     53. 

Lachrymae  Musarum.   Fcp.8vo.  4s. 6d. 

(See  also  Golden  Treasury  Series,  p.  23.) 

WEBSTER  (A.).— Portraits.    Fcp.  8vo.    5*. 
Selections  from  Verse.  Fp.  ovo.  4s.  6d. 

Disguises  :  A  Drama.     Fcp.  Svo.     5.5. 

In  a  Day  :  A  Drama.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Sentence  :  A  Drama.  Fcp.  8vo. 

3s.  6d. 

WHITTIER.— Complete  Poetical  Works 
of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  With 
Portrait.  Pott  8vo.  43.  6d.  (See  also  Col- 
lected Works,  p.  26.) 

WILLS  (W.  G.).— Melchior.     Cr.  8vo.     o*. 

WOOD  (Andrew  Goldie). — The  Isles  of  the 
Blest  :  and  other  Poems.     Globe  8vo.     5J. 

WOOLNER  (Thomas).  —  My  Beautiful 
Lady.     3rd  Edit.     Fcp.  8vo.     53. 

Pygmalion.     Cr.  8vo.     -js.  6d. 

Silenus.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

WORDSWORTH.  —  Complete  Poetical 
Works.  Copyright  Edition.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  John  Morley,  and  Portrait. 
Cr.  8vo.     js.  6d. 

The  Recluse.    Fcp.  8vo.    2s.  6d. — Large 

Paper  Edition.     8vo.     ioj.  6d. 

(See  also  Golden  Treasury  Series,  p.  24.) 


Poetical  Collections  and  Selections. 

(See  also  Golden  Treasury  Series,  p.  23  ; 
Books  for  the  Young,  p.  44.) 

HALES  (Prof.  J.  W.).— Longer  English 
Poems.  With  Notes,  Philological  and  Ex- 
planatory, and  an  Introduction  on  the  Teach- 
ing of  English.     Ext.  fcp.  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

MACDONALD  (George).— England's  An- 
tiphon.     Cr.  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

MARTIN  (F.).  (See  Books  for  the  Young, 
P-  45) 

MASSON  (R.  O.  and  D.).— Three  Centuries 
of  English  Poetry.  Being  Selections  from 
Chaucer  to  Herrick.     Globe  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

PALGRAVE  (Prof.  F.  T.).— The  Golden 
Treasury  of  the  best  Songs  and  Lyrical 
Poems  in  the  English  Language.  Largo 
Type.  Cr.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  (See  also  Golden 
Treasury  Series,  p.  23 ;  Books  for  the 
Young,  p.  45.) 

SMITH  (Goldwin).— Bay  Leaves.  Trans- 
lations from  Latin  Poets.     Globe  8vo.     $s. 

WARD  (T.  H.).— English  Poets.  Selections, 
with  Critical  I  introductions  by  various  Writers, 
and  a  General  Introduction  by  Matthew 
Arnold.  Edited  by  T.  H.  Ward,  M.A. 
4  vols.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  73.  6d.  each. — 
Vol.  I.  Chaucer  to  Donne;  II.  Ben  Jon- 
son  to  Dryden  ;  III.  Addison  to  Blake  ; 
IV.  Wordsworth  to  Rossetti 

WOODS  (M.  A.).— A  First  Poetry  Book. 
Fcp.  8vo.     23.  6d. 

A  Second  Poetry  Book.    2  Parts.    Fcp. 

8vo.     23.  6d.  each. — Complete,  43.  6d. 

A  Third  Poetry  Book.  Fcp.8vo.  4s.  6d. 

WORDS  FROM  THE  POETS.    WithaVig- 

netteand  Frontispiece.  12th  Edit.  Pott8vo.  is. 

Prose  Fiction. 

BIKELAS  (D.).— Loukis  Laras  ;  or,  The 
Reminiscences  of  a  Chiote  Merchant  during 
the  Greek  War  of  Independence.  Translated 
by  J.  Gennadius.     Cr.  8vo.     73.  6d. 

3J0RNS0N    (B.).— Synnovb   Solbakken. 

Translated  by  Julie  Sutter.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
BOLDREWOOD  (Rolf).— Uniform  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d.  each. 

Robbery  Under  Arms. 

The  Miner's  Right. 

The  Squatter's  Dream. 

A  Sydney-Side  Saxon. 

A  Colonial  Reformer. 

Nevermore. 

A  Modern   Buccaneer.    3  vols.     Cr. 

8vo      31s.  6d. 

BURNETT(F.  H.).-Haworth's.  Gl.  8vo.  2*. 

Louisiana,  and  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's. 

Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.     3*.  6d. 

CALMIRE.     2  vols.     Cr.  8vo.     us. 

CARMARTHEN      (Marchioness      of). 
Lover  of  the  Beautiful.     Cr.  8vo. 

CONWAY    (Hugh).  —  A     Family    Affair 
Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Living  or  Dead.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

COOPER  (h..  H.).-Richard  Escott.  Cr. 
8vo.     6s. 

CORBETT  (Julian).— The  Fall  of  Asgard: 
ATaleofSt.Olaf'sDay.  2  vols.  Gl.  8vo.  12s. 
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LITERATURE. 
Prose  Fiction— continued. 

CORBETT  (J.).— For  God  and  Gold.    Cr. 
Svo.     6s. 

KoPHETUA    THE    THIRTEENTH.      2    vols. 

Globe  Svo.     1 2 s. 

CRAIK  (Mrs.).— Uniform  Edition.     Cr.  8vo. 
3*.  6d.  each. 
Olive. 

The  Ogilvies.     Also  Globe  8vo,  2s. 
Agatha's  Husband.    Also  Globe  8vo,  ts. 
The  Head  of  the  Family. 
Two  Marriages.     Also  Globe  Svo,  2X. 
The  Laurel  Bush. 
Mv  Mother  and  I. 
Miss  Tommy  :  A  Mediaeval  Romance. 
King  Arthur  :  Not  a  Love  Story. 

CRAWFORD(F.Marion).-  Uniform  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d.  each. 
Mr.  Isaacs  :  A  Tale  of  Modern  India. 
Dr.  Claudius. 
A  Roman  Singer. 
Zoroaster. 

A  Tale  ok  a  Lonely  Parish. 
Marzio's  Crucifix. 
Paul  Patoff. 
With  the  Immortals. 
Greifenstein. 
Sant'  Ilario. 

A  Cigarette  Maker's  Romance. 
Khaled  :  A  Tale  of  Arabia. 
The  Witch  of  Prague. 
The  Three  Fates. 

Don  Orsino.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Children  of  the  King.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Pietro  Ghisleri.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Marion  Darche.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Katharine  Lauderdale.     3  vols.    Cr. 

8vo.     31J.  6d. 

Love  in  Idleness.  Fcp.  8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

CUNNINGHAM  (Sir  H.  S.).— The  Ccbru- 
leans  :  A  Vacation  Idyll.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

The  Heriots.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

Wheat  and  Tares.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Sibylla.    2  vols.    Gl.  8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

DAHN  (Felix).— Felicitas.     Translated   bv 
M.A.C.E.     Cr.  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

DAY  (Rev.  Lai  Behari).— Bengal  Peasant 
Life.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Folk  Tales  of  Bengal.   Cr  8vo.   4S.6e>. 

DEFOE  (D.).    {See  Globe  Library,  p.  23  : 
Golden  Treasury  Series,  p.  24.) 

DEMOCRACY  :  An  American  Novel.    Cr 
8vo.     4s.  6d. 

DICKENS    (Charles).  —  Uniform    Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d.  each. 
The  Pickwick  Papers. 
Oliver  Twist. 
Nicholas  Nickleby. 
Martin  Chuzzlewit. 
The  Old  Curiosity  Shop, 
p.arnaby  rudge. 
Dombey  AND  Son. 
Christmas  Books. 
Sketches  by  Boz. 
David  Copperfield. 

\merican   Notes,   and   Pictures   from 
Italy. 

The  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pick 

wick  Club.     Must.    Edit,  by  C.  Dickens, 
fun.     2  vols.     Ext.  cr.  8vo.     21  J. 


A  Mere  Cypher.     Cr. 
3   vols.     Cr. 


DICKENS  (M.  A.) 
8vo.     3s.  6d. 

A   Valiant   Ignorance 

8vo.     31J.  6d. 

DILLWYN  (E.  A.).— Jill.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Jill  and  Jack.    2  vols.    Globe  8vo.    12;. 

DUNSMUIR    (Amy).-ViDA:     Study    of    e 
Girl.     3rd  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

DURAND  (Sir   M.).— Helen    Treveryan. 
Cr.  8vo.     3$.  6d. 

EBERS  (Dr.  George). — The  Burgomaster '• 
Wife.   Transl.  by  C.  Bell.   Cr.  8vo.  41.  6d 

Only  a  Word.     Translated  by  Clara 

Bell.     Cr.  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

"  ESTELLE  RUSSELL"  (The  Author  of).— 
Harmonia.     3  vols.     Cr.  8vo.     31s.  6d. 

FALCONER  (Lanoe).— Cecilia   de    Noel 
Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

FLEMING(G.).— A  Nile  Novel.  G1.8vo.  21. 

Mirage  :  A  Novel.     Globe  8vo.     2s. 

The  Head  of  Medusa.    Globe  8vo.    a*. 

Vestigia.    Globe  8vo.    2s. 

FRATERNITY:   A  Romance.     2  vols.     Ci 
8vo.     21s. 

"FRIENDS  IN  COUNCIL"  (The  Author 
of). — Realmah.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

GRAHAM  (John  W.).— Ne^ra  :  A  Tale  o* 
Ancient  Rome.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

GRANT  (C). — Tales  of  Naples  and  the 
Camorra.  [In  the  Press. 

HARBOUR  BAR,  THE.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

HARDY  (Arthur   Sherburne).— But    yet    a 
Woman  :  A  Novel.     Cr.  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

The Windof Destiny.  2vols.  G1.8vo.  12J 

The    Woodlanders 


HARDY    (Thomas) 

Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 
Wessex  Tales.     Cr.  8vo. 


3*.  6d. 


HARTE  (Bret).— Cressy.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

The   Heritage   of    Dedlow    Marsh  i 

and  other  Tales.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

A   First   Family  of   Tasajara.     Cr. 

8vo.     3$.  6d. 

"  HOGAN,  M.P."  (The  Author  of).— Hogan, 
M.P.     Cr.  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

-  The  Hon.  Miss  Ferrard.    Gl.  8vo.    2s. 

Flitters,  Tatters,  and  the  Coun- 
sellor, etc.     Globe  8vo.     2s. 

Christy  Carew.     Globe  8vo.     2s. 

Ismay's  Children.     Globe  8vo.     2s. 

HOPPUS  (Mary).— A  Great  Treason:  A 
Story  of  the  War  of  Independence.  2  vols. 
Cr.  8vo.     gs. 

HUGHES  (Thomas).— Tom  Brown's  School 
Days.  By  An  Old  Boy. — Golden  Treasury 
Edition.  2s.  6d.  net. — Uniform  Edit.  3s.  6d. 
— People's  Edition.  2s. — People's  Sixpenny 
Edition.  Illustr.  Med.  4to.  6d. — Uniform 
with  Sixpenny  Kingsley.    Med.  8vo.    6d. 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.  Cr.  Svo.  3.?.  6*/. 

The  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse, 

and  The  Ashen  Faggot.    Cr.  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

IRVING  (Washington).  (See  Illustrated 
Books,  p.  14.) 

JACKSON  (Helen).— Ramona.    Gl.  8vo.    2s. 
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In    Two     Series. 

Svo.     6s. 
Pocket   Edition. 


JAMES  (Henry). — The  Europeans:  A  Novel. 
Cr.  8vo.     6s. ;  Pott  8vo,  2*. 

Daisy  Miller  :  and  other  Stories.     Cr. 

Bvo.     6s.  ;  Globe  8vo,  2s. 

-  The  American.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. — Pott  8vo. 
a  vols.     4s. 

Roderick  Hudson.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. ;  Gl. 

Svo,  2S.  ;  Pott  8vo,  2  vols.  4$. 

The  Madonna  of  the  Future  :  and 

other  Tales.     Cr.  8vo.     6s.  ;  Globe  8vo,  2s. 

Washington    Square,    the    Pension 

Beaurepas.     Globe  8vo.     2s. 

The  Portrait  of  a   Lady.     Cr.   8vo. 

6s.     Pott  8vo,  3  vols.  6s. 

Stories     Revived. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s.  each. 

The  Bostonians.     Cr 

Novels  and  Tales. 

Pott  3vo.     2S.  each  volume. 

Confidence,     i  vol. 

The  Siege  of  London  ;  Madame  de 
Mauves.     1  vol. 

An  International  Episode  ;  The  Pen- 
sion Beaurepas  ;  The  Point  of  View. 
1  vol. 

Daisy  Miller,  a  Study ;  Four  Meet- 
ings ;  Longstaff's  Marriage  ;  Ben- 
volio.     1  vol. 

The  Madonna  of  the  Future  ;  A 
Bundle  of  Letters  ;  The  Diary  of 
a  Man  of  Fifty  ;  Eugene  Pickering. 
1  vol. 

Tales  of  Three  Cities.  Cr.  8vo.  4s. 6d. 

The  Princess  Casamassima.    Cr.  8vo. 

6*. ;  Globe  8vo,  2s. 

The  Reverberator.     Cr.  8vo.     6$. 

The  Aspern  Papers;  Louisa Pallant; 

The  Modern  Warning.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

A  London  Life.     Cr.  8vo.     3.?.  6d. 

The  Tragic  Muse.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

The    Lesson    of    the   Master,   and 

other  Stories.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

The  Real  Thing,  and  other  Tales. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

KEARY  (Annie).— Janet's  Home.  Cr.  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 

Clemency  Franklyn.     Globe  8vo.     2s. 

Oldbury.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

A  York  and  a  Lancaster  Rose.     Cr. 

8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Castle  Daly.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

A  Doubting  Heart.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d 

KENNEDY  (P.).— Legendary  Fictions  of 
the  Irish  Celts.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).  —  Eversley  Edition. 
11  vols.  Globe  8vo.  $s.  each. — Westward 
Ho  !  2  vols. — Two  Years  Ago.  2  vols. — 
Hypatia.  2  vols. — Yeast,  i  vol. — Alton 
Locke.  2  vols. — Hereward  the  Wake. 
2  vols. 

Complete  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    3s.  6d.  each. 

—  Westward  Ho  !  With  a  Portrait.  — 
Hypatia. — Yeast. — Alton  Locke. — Two 
Years  Ago. — Hereward  the  Wake. 

Sixpenny    Edition.       Med.      8vo.       6d. 

each.  —  Westward  Ho  !  —  Hypatia.  — 
Yeast. — Alton  Locke. — Two  Years  Ago. 

—  Hereward  the  Wake. 


KIPLING  (Rudyard).— Plain  Tales  from 
the  Hills.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

The  Light  that  Failed.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Life's  Handicap  :  Being  Stories  of  mine 

own  People.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Many  Inventions.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

LAFARGUE  (Philip).— The  New  Judgment 
of  Paris.     2  vols.     Globe  8vo.     12s. 

LEE  (Margaret).— Faithful  and  Unfaith- 
ful.    Cr.  8vo      3s.  6d. 

LEVY  (A.).— Reuben  Sachs.    Cr.  8vo.    3s.6d. 
LITTLE  PILGRIM  IN  THE  UNSEEN,  A. 
24th  Thousand.     Cr.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

"LITTLE  PILGRIM  IN  THE  UNSEEN, 
A"  (Author  of). — The  Land  of  Darkness. 
Cr.  8vo.     5s. 

LYSAGHT  (S.  R.).— The  Marplot.  Cr. 
8vo.     3.?.  6d. 

LYTTON  (Earl  of ).— The  Ring  of  Amasis  : 
A  Romance.     Cr.  8vo.     3.5.  6d. 

McLENNAN    (Malcolm).— Muckle    Jock  ; 

and  other  Stories  of  Peasant  Life  in  the  North. 

Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 
MACMILLAN    (M      K).  — Dagonet    the 

Jester.     Cr.  8vo.     3.?.  6d. 

MACQUOID  (K.  S.).— Patty.    Gl.  8vo.    is. 
MADOC  (Fayr). — The  Story  of  Melicent. 
Cr.  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

MALET  (Lucas).— Mrs.  Lorimer  :  A  Sketch 
in  Black  and  White.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

MALORY  (Sir  Thos.).    (See  Globe  Library, 

P-  33) 
MINTO  (W.).— The  Mediation  of  Ralph 

Hardelot.     3  vols.     Cr.  8vo.     31s.  6d. 

-Tales  of  Old  Japan. 
Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

MIZ  MAZE,  THE  ;  or,  The  Winkworth 
Puzzle.  A  Story  in  Letters  by  Nine 
Authors.     Cr.  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

MURRAY  (D.  Christie).  —  Aunt  Rachel. 
Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Schwartz.     Cr.  8vo.     3s  6d. 

The  Weaker  Vessel.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

John  Vale's  Guardian.  Cr.  8vo.   3s.  6d. 

MURRAY  (D.  Christie)  and  HERMAN  (H.). 
— He  Fell  among  Thieves.  Cr.8vo.  3s.6d. 

NEW  ANTIGONE,  THE:  A  Romance. 
Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

NOEL  (Lady  Augusta). — Hithersea  Mere. 
3  vols.     Cr.  8vo.     31$.  6d. 

NORRIS  (W.  E.).— My  Friend  Jim.     Globe 

8vo.      2S. 

Chris.     Globe  8vo.     2s. 

NORTON  (Hon.  Mrs.).— Old  Sir  Doug- 
las.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

OLIPHANT    (Mrs.    M.    O.    W.).— Uniform 
Edition.    Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d.  each. 
A  Son  of  the  Soil. 
The  Curate  in  Charge. 
Young  Musgrave. 
He  that  will  not  when  He  may. 
Sir  Tom. 
Hester. 

1  he  Wizard's  Son. 

A  Country  Gentleman  and  his  Family. 
The  Second  Son. 


MITFORD  (A.  B.). 
With  Illustrations. 


LITERATURE. 


LITERATURE. 

Prose  Fiction— continued. 

OLIPHANT   (Mrs.    M.    O.    W.).— Uniform 

Edition.    Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d.  each. 
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Milton. — Poetical  Works.     Edited,  with 

Introductions,  by  Prof.  Masson. 
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Memoir  and  Notes,  by  Prof.  Ward. 
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Shakespeare. — Complete  Works.     Edit. 
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Book  of  Golden  Thoughts,  A.  By  Sir 
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Book  of  Praise,  The.  From  the  Best  Eng- 
lish Hymn  Writers.  Selected  by  Roun- 
dell,  Earl  of  Selborne. 

Children'sGarland  from  theBestPoets 
The.    Selected  by  Coventry  Patmore. 
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Lyrical  Poems  in  the  English  Lan- 
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Friends. 
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II.  Letters. — III.  Letters. — IV.  Notes 
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GREEN  (J.  R.).— Stray  Studies  from 
England  and  Italy.     Globe  8vo.     5.5. 

GREENWOOD  (F.).— The  Lover's  Lexi- 
con.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

HAMERTON  (P.  G.).— The  Intellectual 
Life.     Cr.  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Human  Intercourse.    Cr.  8vo.    Ss.  6d. 

French  and  English  :  A  Comparison. 

Cr.  8vo.     iof.  6d. 

HARRISON  (Frederic).— The  Choice  of 
Books.   Gl.  8vo.   6s. — Large  Paper  Ed.   151. 

HARWOOD  (George).— From  Within.  Cr. 
8vo.     6s. 

HELPS  (Sir  Arthur). — Essays  Written  in 
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duction and  Notes,  by  F.  J.  Rowe,  M.A., 
and  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A.    is.  gd. ;  swd.  is.  td, 

HOBART  (Lord).— Essays  and  Miscella- 
neous Writings.  With  Biographical 
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HUTTON  (R.  H.).— Essays  on  some  of  the 
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Sanitary  and  Social  Lectures. 

Historical  Lectures  and  Essays. 

Scientific  Lectures  and  Essays. 

Literary  and  General  Lectures 

The  Hermits. 

Glaucus  ;  or.  The  Wonders  of  the  Sea- 
Shore.     With  Coloured  Illustrations. 

Village  and  Town  and  CountrySermons. 

The  Water  of  Life,  and  other  Sermons. 

Sermons  on  National  Subjects  :  and  the 
King  of  the  Earth. 

Sermons  for  the  Times. 

Good  News  of  God. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Pentateuch  :  and 
David. 

Discipline,  and  other  Sermons. 

Westminster  Sermons. 

All  Saints'  Day,  and  other  Sermons. 

LAMB  (Charles).— Collected  Works.  Ed., 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Ainger,  M.A.  Globe  8vo.  $s.  each 
volume. — I.  Essays  of  Elia. — II.  Plays, 
Poems,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. — III. 
Mrs.  Leicester's  School;  The  Adven- 
tures of  Ulysses  ;  and  other  Essays. — 
IV.  Talks  from  Shakespeare. — V.  and  VI. 
Lktters.     Newly  arranged,  with  add  it  in 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.     Pott  8vo. 

is  •  d.  net. 

LANKESTER(Prof.E.Ray).-THE  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  Occasional  Essays  and 
Addresses.     Svo.     10s.  6d. 

LESLIE  (G.  D.).— Letters  to  Marco.  Ex. 
cr.  8vo.     ys.  td. 

LETTERS  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA.  Re- 
printed from  the  Times.     Cr.  8vo.     is.  td. 

LETTERS  FROM  QUEENSLAND.  Re- 
printed  from  the  Times.     Cr.  8vo.     is.  td. 


LODGE  (Prof.  Oliver).— The  Pioneers  of 
Science.     Illustrated.    Ext.  cr.  Svo.    7s.  6d. 

LOWELL  (Jas.  Russell).—  Complete  Works. 
10  vols.  Cr.  Svo.  6s.  each. — Vols.  I. — IV. 
Literary  Essays. — V.  Political  Essays. 
— VI.  Literary  and  Political  Addresses. 
VII. — X.  Poetical  Works. 

Political  Essays.    Ext.  cr.  Svo.    ys.  td. 

Latest  Literary  Essays.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

LUBBOCK  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John,  Bart.).— Sci- 
entific Lectures.  Illustrated.  2nd  Edit, 
revised.     8vo.     8s.  6d. 

Political  and  Educational  Ad- 
dresses.    8vo.     Zs.  6d. 

Fifty  Years  of  Science  :    Address  to 

the  British  Association,  1881.  5th  Edit. 
Cr.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

The  Pleasures  of  Life.  New  Edit.  60th 

Thousand.  G1.8vo.  Parti.  is.6d. ;  swd.  is. — 
Library  Edition.  ■$$.  6d. — Part  II.  is.  td.  ; 
sewed,  is. — Library  Edition,  is.  td. — Com- 
plete in  1  vol.     2S.  td. 

The  Beauties  of  Nature.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Without  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.  is.td.  ; 

sewed,  is. 
The  Use  of  Life.    Cr.  8vo.      [In  Press. 

LYTTELTON  (E.).— Mothers  and  Sons. 
Cr.  8vo.     ^s.  td. 

MACAULAY.— Essay    on    Warren   Hast- 
ings.  Ed.  by  K.  Deighton.   Gl.  8vo.   is.td. 
Essay  on  Lord  Clive.    By  the  same.    is. 

Essay  on  Addison.     Edited  by  J.!W. 

Hales.    Globe  8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

MACMILLAN  (Rev.  Hugh).— Roman  Mo- 
saics, o>,  Studies  in  Rome  and  its  Neigh- 
bourhood.    Globe  8vo.     6s. 

MAHAFFY  (Prof.  J.  P.).— The  Principles 
of  the  Art  of  Conversation.  Cr. Svo.  4^.6^. 

MAURICE  (F.  D.).  — The  Friendship  of 
Books  :  and  other  Lectures.  Cr.  Svo.  3.5.  td. 

MORLEY  (John).— Works.  Collected  Edit. 
In  n  vols.  Globe  8vo.  5s.  each. — Voltaire. 
1  vol. — Rousseau.  2  vols. — Diderot  and 
the  Encylop^idists.  2  vols. — On  Com- 
promise. 1  vol. — Miscellanies.  3  vols. — 
Burke,  i  vol. — Studies  in  Literature. 
1  vol. 

MYERS  (F.W.H.).— Essays.  2  vols.  Cr.  Svo. 

4s.  td.  each. — I.  Classical;  II.  Modern. 
Science  and  a  Future  Life.  Gl.  Svo.  5$. 

NADAL  (E.  S.).  — Essays  at  Home  and 
Elsewhere.     Cr.  8vo.     ts. 

OLIPH  ANT(T.L.  Kington).— The  Duke  and 
the  Scholar:  and  other  Essays.  Svo.  ys.td. 

OWENS  COLLEGE  ESSAYS  AND  AD- 
DRESSES. By  Professors  and  Lecturers 
of  the  College.     Svo.     14X. 

PATER  (W.).— The  Renaissance  ;  Studies 
in  Art  and  Poetry.    4th  Ed.    Cr.  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Imaginary  Portraits.     Cr.  Svo.     ts. 

Appreciations.      With     an     E^say     on 

"Style."     2nd  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     Ss.  td. 

Marius  the  Epicurean.     2   vols.     Cr. 

8vo.     15$. 
Plato  and  Platonism.  Ex.cr.8vo.  Ss.td. 

PICTON  (J.  A.).-The  Mystery  of  Matter: 
and  other  Essavs.     Cr.  8vo.     61. 

POLLOCK  (Sir  F.,  Bart.).— Oxford  Lec- 
tures :  and  other  Discourses.     Svo.     oj. 
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LITERATURE. 

Collected  Works ;  Essays:  Lectures; 
Letters ;   Miscellaneous   Works— contd. 

POOLE  (M.  E.)- — Pictures  of  Cottage 
Life  in  the  West  of  England.  2nd  Ed. 
Cr.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

POTTER  (Louisa). — Lancashire  Memories 
Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

PRICKARD  (A.  O.).— Aristotle  on  the 
Art  of  Poetry.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

RUMFORD. — Complete  Works  of  Count 
Rumford.  Memoir  by  G.  Ellis.  Por- 
trait.    5  vols.     8vo.     4I.  us.  6d. 

SCAIFE  (W.  B.). — Florentine  Life  during 
the  Renaissance.     8vo.     6s.  net. 

SCIENCE  LECTURES  AT  SOUTH  KEN- 
SINGTON.   Illustr.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  fa.each. 

SMALLEY  (George  W.). — London  Letter; 

AND  SOME  OTHERS.      2  vols.      8vO.      32S. 

SMITH  (Goldwin). — Es=ays  on  Questions 
of  the  Day.     New  Edition. 

STEPHEN  (Sir  James  F.,  Bart.).— Horae 
Sabbaticae.  Three  Series.  Gl.  8vo.  5*. 
each. 

THOREAU. — Selections  from  Writings 
Edited  by  H.  S.  Salt.    Gl.  8vo.    5s. 

THRING  (Edward).— Thoughts  on  Life 
Science.     2nd  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

VAUGHAN  (D.  J.).— Questions  of  the 
Day.    Cr.  8vo.    $s. 

WARD(W.). — Witnesses  to  the  Unseen. 
8vo.     10s.  6d. 

WESTCOTT  (Bishop).  (See  Theology,  p.  42  ) 

WHITE  (And.ew).  —  The  Warfare  of 
Science.  [In  the  Press. 

WHITTIER  (John  Greenleaf).  The  Cow 
plete  Works.  7  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  each  — 
Vol.  I.  Narrative  and  Legendary  Poem? 
— II.  Poems  of  Nature;  Poems  Subjbc 
tive  and  Reminiscent  ;  Religious  Poems. 
— III.  Anti-Slavery  Poems  ;  Songs  of 
Labour  and  Reform. — IV.  Persona) 
Poems;  Occasional  Poems  ;  The  Tent' 
the  Beach  ;  with  the  Poems  of  Elizabeth 
H.  Whittier,  and  an  Appendix  containir .,-, 
Early  and  Uncollected  Verses. — V.  Mae 
garet  Smith's  Journal  ;  Tales  an; 
Sketches. — VI.  Old  Portraits  and  Mo- 
dern Sketches  ;  Personal  Sketches  an; 
Tributes  ;  Historical  Papers. — VII.  Th> 
Conflict  with  Slavery,  Politics,  ani- 
Reform  ;  The  Inner  Life,  Criticism. 

WILSON  (Dr.  George).— Religio  Chemicj 

Cr.  8vo.     Ss.  6d. 
The  Five  Gateways  of  Knowlkdgi 

qth  Edit.     Ext.  fcp.  8vo.     2J.  6d. 
WRIGHT    (M.    O.).— The    Friendship    of 

Nature.     iorno.    3.?. 

YONGE  (Charlotte  M.).— Uniform  Editicm 
Cr.  3vo.     3.?.  6d.  each. 
The  Heir  of  Redclyffe. 
Heartsease. 
Hopes  and  Fears. 
Dynevor  Terrace. 
The  Daisy  Chain. 

The  Trial  •  More  Links  of  the  Daisy  Chain 
Pillars  of  thf.  House.     2  vols. 


YONGE  (C.  M.)— continued. 

The  Young  Stepmother. 

Clever  Woman  of  the  Family. 

The  Three  Brides. 

My  Young  Alcides. 

The  Caged  Lion. 

The  Dove  in  the  Eagle's  Nest. 

The  Chaplet  of  Pearls. 

Lady  Hester,  and  The  Danvers  PAPEts. 

Magnum  Bonum. 

Love  and  Life. 

Unknown  to  History. 

Stray  Pearls. 

The  Armourer's  Prentices. 

The  Two  Sides  of  the  Shield. 

Nuttie's  Father. 

Scenes  and  Characters. 

Chantry  House. 

A  Modern  Telemachus. 

Bye  Words. 

Beechcroft  at  Rockstone. 

More  Bywords. 

A  Reputed  Changeling. 

The  Little  Duke,Richard  the  Fearless. 

The  Lances  of  Lynwood. 

The  Prince  and  the  Page. 

P's  and  Q's :  Little  Lucy's  Wonderful 

Globe. 
The  Two  Penniless  Princesses. 
That  Stick. 

An  Old  Woman's  Outlook. 
Grisly  Grisell. 

LOGIC.    (See  under  Philosophy,  p.  ;o  ) 

MAGAZINES.    (See  Periodicals,  p.  29). 

MAGNETISM.     (See  under  Physics,  p.  31.) 

MATHEMATICS,  History  of. 
BALL  (W.  W.  R.).— A  Short  Account  of 
the  History  of  Mathematics.    2nd  Ed. 
Cr.  8vo.      10s.  net. 

Mathematical     Recreations     and 

Problems.     Cr.  8vo.     7  s.  net. 

An    Essay    on    Newton's    Principia. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s.  net. 

CAJORI  (F.). — History  of  Mathematics. 

Ext.  cr.  8vo.     14s.  net 
KLEIN  (F.)  — Lectures  on  Mathematics. 

8vo.     6s.  6d.  net. 
MATHEMATICAL  GAZETTE,  THE.    Ed. 

by  E.  M.  Langley,  M.A.    4to,  swd.    6d.  net. 

MEDICINE. 

(See  also  Domestic  Economy  ;  Nursing  ; 
Hygiene  :  Physiology.) 

ALLBUTT  (Dr.  T.  Clifford). —On  the  Use 
of  the  Ophthalmoscope.     8vo.     15J. 

ANDERSON  (Dr.  McCall).— Lectures  on 
Clinical  Medicine.    Illustr.    8vo.    ios.6d. 

BALLANCE(C.A.)andEDMUNDS(Dr.W.). 

Ligation  in  Continuity.  Illustr.  Roy.Svo. 

10s.  net. 
BARWELL      (Richard,      F.R.C.S.).  —  The 

Causes    and    Treatment    of    Lateral 

Curvature  of  the  Spine.     Cr.  Svo.     ss. 

On     Aneurism,     especially    of    the 

Thorax  and  Root  of  the  Neck.     is.  td. 

BASTIAN  (H.  Charlton).— On  Paralysis 
from  Brain  Disease  in  its  Common 
Forms.     Cr.  8vo.     iar.  6d. 


MEDICINE. 
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BICKERTON  (T.  H.).— On  Colour  Blind 
NESS.     Cr.  8vo. 

BRAIN:  A  Journal  of  Neurology.  Edited 
for  the  Neurological  Society  of  London,  by 
A.  De  Watteville,  Quarterly.  8vo.  3S.6d. 
(Part  I.  in  Jan.  1878.)  Vols.  r5s.  each. 
[Cloth  covers  for  binding,  is.  each. ) 

BRUNTON  (Dr.  T.  Lauder).  —  A  Text- 
Book  of  Pharmacology,  Therapeutics, 
and  Materia  Medica.  3rd  Edit.  Med. 
Svo.  21s. — Or  in  2  vols.  22.1.  6d. — Supple- 
ment, is. 

-  —  Disorders  of  Digestion  :  their  Con- 
sequences and  Treatment.    8vo.   \os.  6d. 

Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics;  or, 

Medicine  Past  and  Present.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Tables  of  Materia  Medica  :  A  Com- 
panion to  the  Materia  Medica  Museum. 
8vo.     5s. 

An  Introduction  to  Modern  Thera- 
peutics. Croonian  Lectures  on  the  Rela- 
tionship between  Chemical  Structure  and 
Physiological  Action.     8vo.     3s  6d  net. 

BUCKNILL(Dr.).— The  Care  of  the  In- 
sane.    Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

CARTER  (R.  Brudenell,  F.C.S.).— A  Prac 
tical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye 
8vo.     i6x. 

-  Eyesight,  Good  and  Bad.   Cr.  8vo.  6s 

Modern   Operations   for   Cataract 

8vo.     6s. 

COWELL  (George). — Lectures  on  Cata 
ract  :  Its  Causes,  Varieties,  and  Treat 
ment.     Cr.  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

ECCLES  (A.  S.).— Sciatica.     8vo.     3s.  6d. 

FLUCKIGER  (F.  A.)  and  HANBURY  D.). 
— Pharmacographia.  A  History  of  the 
Principal  Drugs  of  Vegetable  Origin  met 
with  in  Great  Britain  and  India.     8vo.     213. 

FOTHERGILL  (Dr.  J.  Milner).— The  Prac- 
titioner's Handbook  of  Treatment ; 
or,  The  Principles  of  Therapeutics.  8vo.  \6s. 

• The     Antagonism     of     Therapeutic 

Agents,  and  what  it  Teaches.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Food  for  the  Invalid,  the  Convales- 
cent, the  Dyspeptic,  and  the  Gouty. 
2nd  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     j,s.  6d. 

FOX  (Dr.  Wilson).  —  On  the  Artificial 
Production  of  Tubercle  in  the  Lower 
Animals.     With  Plates.     4to.     5*.  6d. 

On  the  Treatment  of  Hyperpyrexia, 

as  Illustrated  in  Acute  Articular 
Rheumatism  by  means  of  the  External 
Application  of  Cold.     8vo.     is.  6d. 

GRIFFITHS  (W.  H.).—  Lessons  on  Pre- 
scriptions and  the  Art  of  Prescribing. 
New  Edition.     Pott  8vo.     is.  6d. 

HAMILTON  (Prof.  D.  J.).— On  the  Patho- 
logy cf  Bronchitis,  Catarrhal  Pneu- 
monia, Tubercle,  and  Allied  Lesions  ok 
the  Human  Lung.     8vo.     &s.  6d. 

A  Text-Book  of  Pathology,  Syste- 
matic and  Practical.  Illustrated  Vol. 
I.     8vo.     25*.  {Vol.  II.  in  the  Press. 

HANBURY  (Daniel).  —  Science  Papers, 
chiefly  Pharmacological  and  Botani- 
cal.    Med.  Svo.     14s. 


KAHLDEN  (r.).— Methods  of  Patholo- 
gical Histology.  Transl.  by  H.  M. 
Fletcher.     8vo.     61. 

KANTHACK  (A.  A.)  and  DRYSDALE 
(J.  H.). — Practical  Bacteriology.  Cr. 
8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

KLEIN  (Dr.  E.).— Micro-Organisms  and 
Disease.  An  Introduction  into  the  Study 
of  Specific  Micro-Organisms.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

The   Bacteria   in   Asiatic   Cholera. 

Cr.  8vo.     s-5- 

LEPROSY  INVESTIGATION  COMMIT- 
TEE, JOURNAL  OF  THE.  Edited  by 
P.  S.  Abraham,  M.A.  Nos.  2 — 4.  2*.  6/i. 
each  net. 

LINDSAY    (Dr.    J.    A.).  —  The    Climatic 

Treatment  of  Consumption.  Cr.  8vo.  5*. 

MACLAGAN  (Dr.  T.).— The  Germ  Theory. 
8vo.     10s.  6d. 

MACLEAN  (Surgeon-General  W.  C.).— Dis- 
eases of  Tropical  Climates.  Cr.  8vo. 
lor.  6d. 

MERCIER  (Dr.  C.).— The  Nervous  System 
and  the  Mind.     8vo.     121-.  6d. 

PIFFARD  (H.  G.).— An  Elementary  Trea- 
tise on  Diseases  of  the  Skin.    Svo.     \6s. 

PRACTITIONER,  THE:  A  Monthly 
Journal  op  Therapeutics  and  Public 
Health.  Edited  by  T.  Lauder  Brunton, 
F.R. S.,  etc. ;  Donald  MacAlister,  M.A., 
M.D.,  and  J.  Mitchell  Bruce,  M.D. 
is.6d.  monthly.  Ha)'  yearly  vols.  ioj. 6d. 
each.     [Cloth  covers  for  binding,  is.  each.] 

Index  to  Vols.  I. -L.  8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

REYNOLDS  (J.  R.).— A  System  of  Medi- 
cine.  Edited  by  J.  Russell  Reynolds, 
M.D.,  In  5  vols.  Vols.  I.— III.  and  V. 
8vo.     25.J.  each.— Vol.  IV.     2ij\ 

RICHARDSON  (Dr.  B.  W.).—  Diseases  of 
Modern  Life.     Cr.  8vo. 

The   Field   of   Disease.      A   Book  of 

Preventive  Medicine.     8vo.     25s. 

SEATON  (Dr.  Edward  C.).— A  Handbook 
of  Vaccination.     Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    8$.  6d. 

SEILER  (Dr.  Carl).  — Micro-Photographs 
in  Histology,  Normal  and  Pathologi- 
cal.    4to.     31s.  6d. 

SIBSON  (Dr.  Francis).— Collected  Works. 
Edited  by  W.  M.  Ord,  M.D.  Illustrated. 
4  vols.     8vo.     3/.  3.?. 

SPENDER  (J.  Kent).— Therapeutic  Means 
for  the  Relief  of  Pain.     8vo.     8*.  6d. 

SURGERY  (THE  INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF).  A  Systematic 
Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Sur- 
gery by  Authors  of  various  Nations.  Edited 
by  John  Ashhurst,  jun.,  M.D.  6  vols. 
Roy.  8vo.     31.1.  6d.  each. 

THORNE  (Dr.  Thome).— Diphtheria.  Cr. 
8vo.     8s.  6d. 

WHITE  (Dr.  W.  Hale).— A  Text-Book  of 
General  Therapeutics.     Cr.  8vo      8.f.  6d. 

WILLIAMS  (C.  T.).— Aero-Therapeutics. 

8vo.     6s.  net. 
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MHHCItHE-continued. 

ZIEGLER  (Emst).—  A  Text-Book  of  Pa- 
thological Anatomy  and  Pathogenesis. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  Donald  Mac- 
Alister,  M.A.,  M.D.  Illustrated.  8vo.— 
Part  I.  General  Pathological  Anatomv. 
12s.  6d. — Part  II.  Special  Pathological 
Anatomy.  Sections  I.— VIII.  and  IX. — 
XII.     8vo.     12s.  6d.  each. 

METALLURGY. 

(See  also  Chemistry.) 

HIORNS  (Arthur  H.).— A  Text-Book  of 
Elementary  Metallurgy.     Gl.  8vo.    4*. 

Practical  Metallurgy  and  Assaying. 

Illustrated.     2nd  Edit.     Globe  8vo.     6s. 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufacture.  Illus- 
trated.    Globe  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Mixed  Metals  or  Metallic  Alloys. 

Globe  8vo.     6s. 

Metal     Colouring    and     Bronzing. 

Globe  8vo.     5s. 

PHILLIPS  (J.  A.).— A  Treatise  on  Orb 
Deposits.     Illustrated.     Med.  8vo.     25s. 

METAPHYSICS. 

(See  under  Philosophy,  p.  29.) 

MILITARY  ART  AND  HISTORY. 

AITKEN  (Sir  W.).— The  Growth  of  thb 
Recruit  and  Young  Soldier.  Cr.8vo.  Ss.6d. 

CUNYNGHAME  (Gen.  Sir  A.  T.).— My 
Command  in  South  Africa,  1874 — 78. 
8vo.     12.S.  6d. 

DILKE  (Sir  C  )  and  WILKINSON  (S.).— Im- 
perial  Defence.     Cr.  8vo.     3$.  6d. 

HOZSER  (Lieut.-Col.  H.  M.).— The  Seven 
Wkkks'  War.     3rd  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

The   Invasions   of  England.     2  vols. 

8vo.     28^. 

MARTEL  (Chas.).— Military  Italy.  With 
Map.     8vo.     12s.  6d. 

MAURICE  (Lt. -Col.).— War.     8vo.     5s.  net. 

The  National  Defences.     Cr.  8vo. 

MERCUR  (Prof.  J.).— Elements  of  the 
Art  of  War.     8vo.     17s. 

SCRATCHLEY  —  KINLOCH  COOKE.  — 
Australian  Defences  and  New  Guinea. 
Compiled  from  the  Papers  of  the  late  Major- 
General  Sir  Peter  Scratchley,  R.E.,  by 
C.  Kinloch  Cooke.     8vo.     14^. 

THROUGH  THE  RANKS  TO  A  COM- 
MISSION.   New  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    2s.  6d. 

WILKINSON  (S.).  —  The  Brain  of  an 
Army.  A  Popular  Account  of  the  German 
General  Staff.     Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

WINGATE  (Major  F.  R.).— Mahdiism  and 
the  Egyptian  Sudan.  An  Account  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Mahdiism,  and  of  Sub- 
sequent Events  in  the  Sudan  to  the  Present 
Time.     With  17  Maps.     8vo.     30s.  net. 

WOLSELEY  (General  Viscount).— The  Sol- 
dier's  Pocket-Book  for  Field  Service. 
5th  Edit.     i6mo,  roan.     5$. 

Field  Pocket-Book  for  the  Auxiliary 

Forces.     i6mo.     is.  6d. 


MINERALOGY.    (See  Geology.) 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

(See  under  Literature,  p.  22.) 

MUSIC. 

CHAPPELL  (W.).— Old  English  Popular 
Music.  2  vols.  4to.  42.?.  net. — Edition  de 
Luxe.     4to.     84J.  net. 

FAY    (Amy). — Music-Study    in    Germany 
Preface  by  Sir  Geo.  Grove.    Cr.  8vo.    4s.  6d 

GROVE  (Sir  George).— A  Dictionary  ot 
Music  and  Musicians,  a.d.  1450 — 1889. 
Edited  by  Sir  George  Grove,  D.C.L.  In 
4  vols.  8vo.  2 1  s.  each.  With  Illustrations  in 
Music  Type  and  Woodcut. — Also  published 
in  Parts.  Parts  I.— XIV.,  XIX.— XXII 
3s.  6d.  each  ;  XV.  XVI.  7s. ;  XVII.  XVIII. 
7s.;  XXIII. —  XXV.  Appendix,  Edited  by 
J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland,  M.A.  oj.  [Cloth 
cases  for  binding  the  volumes,  is.  each.] 

A  Complete  Index  to  the  Abovb.    By 

Mrs.  E.  Wodehouse.     8vo.     7s.  6d. 

HULLAH  (John). — Music  in  the  House. 
4th  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

TAYLOR  (Franklin).— A  Primer  of  Piano- 
forte Playing.     Pott  8vo.     is. 

TAYLOR  (Sedley).— Sound  and  Music  2nd 
Edit.     Ext.  cr.  8vo.     Ss.  6d. 

A  System  of  Sight-Singing  from  thb 

Established   Musical   Notation.      8vo. 
$s.  net. 

Record  of  the  Cambridge  Centenarv 

of  W.  A.  Mozart.     Cr.  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

ATKINSON  (J.  C).    (See  Antiqbitibs,  p.  1.) 

BAKER  (Sir  Samuel  W.).     (See  Sport,  p.  35.) 

BLANFORD  (W.  T.).  —  Geology  and 
Zoology  of  Abyssinia.     8vo.     21s. 

CAMBRIDGE  NATURAL  HISTORY, 
THE.  Edit,  by  I.  W.  Clark,  S.  F.  Har- 
mer,  and  A.  E.  Shipley.  8vo.  Vol.  III. 
Molluscs.    By  Rev.  A.  H.  Cooke. 

FOWLER  (W.  W.).— Tales  of  the  Birds. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.     y.  6d. 

A  Year  with  the  Birds.     Illustrated. 

Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).— Madam  How  and 
Lady  Why  ;  or,  First  Lessons  in  Earth-Lore 
for  Children.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Glaucus  ;  or,  The  Wonders  of  the  Sea- 
Shore.  With  Coloured  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo.  3s.  6d. — Presentation  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo,  extra  cloth,     ys.  6d. 

KLEIN  (E.). — Etiology  and  Pathology 
of  Grouse  Disease.     8vo.     7s.  net. 

WALLACE  (Alfred  Russel).— The  Malay 
Archipelago  :  The  Land  of  the  Orang 
Utang  and  the  Bird  of  Paradise.  Maps  and 
Illustr.   Ext.  cr.  8vo.   6s.  (See  alsr  Biology.) 

WATERTON  (Charles).  — Wanderings  in 
South  America,  the  North-West  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Antilles. 
Edited  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  8vo.     6s. — People's  Edition.     4to.     6d. 
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WHITE  (Gilbert). — Natural  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Selborne.  Ed.  by  Frank 
Buckland.  With  a  Chapter  on  Antiquities 
by  the  Earl  of  Selborne.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.    (See  Physics.) 

NAVAL  SCIENCE. 

DELBOS  (L.).— Lectures  Maritimes.  Cr. 
8vo.     vs.  net. 

FLAGG  (A.  T.).— Primer  of  Navigation. 
Pott  8vo.    is. 

KELVIN  (Lord). — Popular  Lectures  and 
Addresses. — Vol.  III.  Navigation.  Cr. 
8vo.     7s.  6d. 

ROBINSON  (Rev.  J.  L.).— Marine  Survey- 
ing, An  Elementary  Treatise  on.  For 
Younger  Naval  Officers.  Illustrated.  2nd 
Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     js.  6d. 

SHORTLAND  (Admiral).— Nautical  Sur 

VEYING.      8vO.      2IS. 

NOVELS.    {See  Prose  Fiction,  p.  19.) 

NURSING. 
(Ses  under  Domestic  Economy,  p.  9.) 

OPTICS  (or  LIGHT).    {See  Physics,  p.  32.) 

PAINTING.    {See  Art,  p.  2.) 

PATHOLOGY.    (See  Medicine,  p.  26.) 

PERIODICALS. 

AMERICAN  JOURNALOFPHILOLOGY, 
THE.    (See  Philology.) 

BRAIN.    (See  Medicine.) 

CANTERBURY  DIOCESAN  GAZETTE. 
Monthly.     8vo.     2d. 

ECONOMIC  JOURNAL,  THE.  (See  Po- 
litical Economy.) 

ECONOMICS,  THE  QUARTERLY  JOUR- 
NAL OF.    (See  Political  Economy.) 

NATURAL  SCIENCE:  A  Monthly  Re- 
view of  Scientific  Progress.  8vo.  ir.net. 
No.  1.     March  1892. 

NATURE  :  A  Weekly  Illustrated  Jour- 
nal of  Science.  Published  every  Thursday. 
Price  6d.  Monthly  Parts,  2s.  and  2s.  6d.  ; 
Current  Half-yearly  vols.,  15$.  each.  [Cases 
for  binding  vols.  is.  6d.  each.] 

HELLENIC  STUDIES,  THE  JOURNAL 
OF.  Published  Half-Yearly  from  1880.  8vo. 
30J.  ;  or  Quarterly  Parts,  15s.  net. 

The  Journal  will  be  sold  at  a  reduced  price 
to  Libraries  wishing  to  subscribe,  but  official 
application  must  in  each  case  be  made  to  the 
Council.  Information  on  this  point,  and  upon 
the  conditions  of  Membership, may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  George 
Macmillan, 29, Bedford  Street, Covent  Garden. 

LEPROSY  INVESTIGATION  COMMIT- 
TEE, JOURNAL  OF.     (See  Medicine.) 

MACMILLANS  MAGAZINE.  Published 
Monthly,  is. — Half- Yearly  Vols.  7s.  6d. 
each.      [Cloth  covers  for  binding,  is.  each.] 

MATHEMATICAL  GAZETTE,  THE.  (See 
Mathematics.) 

PHILOLOGY,  THE  JOURNAL  OF.  (Set 
Philology.) 

PHYSICAL  REVIEW,  THE.  (See Physics.) 

PRACTITIONER,  THE.    (See  Medicine.) 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  THE.  (See 
Psychology.) 

RECORD  OF  TECHNICAL  AND  SE- 
CONDARY EDUCATION.  (See  Edu- 
cation, p.  9.) 

PHILOLOGY. 

AMERICAN  JOURNALOFPHILOLOGY, 
THE.  Edited  by  Prof.  Basil  L.  Gilder- 
sleeve.     4s.  6d.  each  No.  (quarterly). 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  STUDIES  IN 
CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY.  Edited  by 
I.  Flagg,  W.  G.  Hale,  and  B.  I.  Wheeler. 
I.  The  C  £/ ./^-Constructions :  their  His- 
tory and  Functions.  Part  I.  Critical,  is.  id. 
net.  Part  II.  Constructive.  By  W.  G. 
Hale.  3.?.  t,d.  net. — II.  Analogy  and  the 
Scope  of  its  Application  in  Language. 
By  B.  I.  Wheeler,     is.-$d.  net. 

GILES  (P.).— A  Short  Manual  of  Philo- 
logy for  Classical  Students.     Cr.  8vo. 

JOURNAL  OF  SACRED  AND  CLASSI- 
CAL PHILOLOGY.  4  vols.  8vo.  12j.6rf.each. 

JOURNAL  OF  PHILOLOGY.  New  Series. 
Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright,  M.A.,  I.  By- 
water,  M.A.,  and  H.  Jackson,  M.A. 
4f.  6d.  each  No.  (half-yearly). 

KELLNER  (Dr.  L.).  —  Historical  Out- 
lines in  English  Syntax.    Globe  8vo.    6s. 

MACLEAN  (G.  E  ).— An  Old  and  Middle- 
English  Reader.     Cr.  8vo.     8s.  net. 

MORRIS  (Rev.  Richard,  LL.D.).— Primer 
of  English  Grammar.     Pott  8vo.     is. 

Elementary  Lessons   in   Historical 

English  Grammar.     Pott  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Historical  Outlines  of  English  Ac- 
cidence.    Extra  fcp.  8vo.     6s. 

MORRIS  (R.)  and  BOWEN  (H.  C.).— Eng- 
lish Grammar  Exercises.     Pott  8vo.    is. 

OLIPHANT  (T.  L.  Kington).  —  The  Old 
and  Middle  English.     Globe  8vo.     gs. 

The  New  English.   2  vols.   Cr.  8vo.  21s. 

PEILE  (John).  —  A  Primer  of  Philology, 
Pott  8vo.     is. 

PELLISSIER  (E.).— French  Roots  and 
their  Families.     Globe  8vo.     6s. 

TAYLOR  (Isaac).— Words  and  Places. 
9th  Edit.     Maps.     Globe  8vo.     6s. 

Etruscan  Researches.     8vo.     14^. 

Greeks   and   Goths  :    A  Study  of  the 

Runes.     8vo.     qs. 

WETHERELL  (J.).— Exercises  on  Mor- 
ris's Primer  of  English  Grammar. 
Pott  8vo.     is. 

YONGE  (C.  M.).— History  of  Christian 
Names.  New  Edit.,  revised.  Cr.  8vo.  js.6d. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Ethics  and  Metaphysics — Logic — Psychology. 

Ethics  and  Metaphysics. 

BI RKS  (Thomas  Rawson). — First  Principles 
of  Moral  Science.     Cr.  8vo.     Ss.  6d. 

Modern  Utilitarianism  ;  or,  The  Sys- 
tems of  Paley,  Bentham,  and  Mill  Examined 
and  Compared.     Cr.  8vo.     6s.  6d. 

Modern  Physical  Fatalism,  and  the 

Doctrine  of  Evolution.  Including  an 
Examination  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
"First  Principles."     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

Ethics  and  Metaphysics— continued. 
CALDERWOOD  (Prof.  H.).— A  Handbook 
of  Moral  Philosophy.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

DEUSSEN  (P.)-Elements  of  Metaphy- 
sics.   Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

FISKE  (John).— Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philo- 
sophy, BASED  ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  EVOLU- 
TION.    2  vols.     8vo.     25s. 

FOWLER  (Rev.  Thomas).  —  Progressive 
Morality  :  An  Essay  in  Ethics.  Cr.  8vo.  51. 

HARPER  (Father  Thomas).— The  Meta- 
physics of  the  School.  In  5  vols.— Vols.  I. 
and  II.  8vo.   18*.  each.—  Vol.  III.  Part  I.  12s. 

HILL  (D.  J.). — Gbnetic  Philosophy.  Cr. 
8vo.     ys.  net. 

HUXLEY  (Prof.  T.  H.).— Evolution  and 
Ethics.     8vo.     2s.  net. 

KANT.— Kant's  Critical  Philosophy  for 
English  Readers.  By  J.  P.  Mahaffy, 
D.D.,  and  J.  H.  Bernard,  B.D.  2  vols. 
Cr.  8vo. — Vol.  I.  The  Kritik  of  Purs 
Reason  Explained  and  Defended.  ys.6d. 
—Vol.  II.  The  Prolegomena.  Translated, 
with  Notes  and  Appendices.     6s. 

Kritik  of  Judgment.     Translated  by 

J.  H.  Bernard,  D.D.     8vo.     ios.  net. 

KANT— MAX  MULLER.  —  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason  by  Immanuel  Kant.  Trans- 
lated by  F.  Max  Mullek.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Ludwig  Noire.  2  vols.  8vo. 
16s.  each  (sold  separately). — Vol.  I.  His- 
t6rical  Introduction,  by  Ludwig  Noirb, 
etc. — Vol.  II.  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 

KNIGHT  (W.  A.).— Aspects  of  Theism. 
8vo.     8s.  6d. 

MARSHALL  (H.  R.).  — Pain,  Pleasure, 
and  Aesthetics.     8vo.     Ss.  6d.  net. 

MAURICE  (F.  D.).— Moral  and  Meta- 
physical Philosophy.     2  vols.     8vo.     \6s. 

McCOSH  (Rev.  Dr.  James).— The  Method 
of  the  Divine  Government,  Physical 
and  Moral.     8vo.     iar.  6d. 

The   Supernatural  in  Relation   to 

the  Natural.     Cr.  8vo.     ys.  6d. 

Intuitions  of  the  Mind.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

An  Examination  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's 

Philosophy.     8vo.     ios.  6d. 

Christianity  and  Positivism.  Lec- 
tures on  Natural  Theology  and  Apologetics. 
Cr.  8vo.     7 s.  6d. 

The  Scottish  Philosophy  from  Hut- 

cheson  to  Hamilton,  Biographical,  Ex- 
pository, Critical.     Boy.  8vo.     16s. 

Realistic  Philosophy  Defended  in  a 

Philosophic  Series.  2  vols. — Vol.  I.  Ex- 
pository. Vol.  II.  Historical  and  Criti- 
cal.    Cr.  8vo.     14s. 

First    and     Fundamental    Truths. 

Being  a  Treatise  on  Metaphysics.     8vo.     gs. 

The  Prevailing  Types  of  Philosophy  : 

Can  they  Logically  reach  Reality? 
8vo.     3-r.  6d. 

Our  Moral  Nature.    Cr.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

MASSON  (Prof.  David).— Recent  British- 
Philosophy.     3rd  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 


SIDGWICK  (Prof.  Henry). -The  Methods 
of  Ethics.     5th  Edit.,  revised.     8vo.     i4x. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Second  Edition. 

Containing  all  the  important  Additions  and 
Alterations  in  the  Fourth  Edition.     8vo.     6s. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Ethics 

for  English  Readers.     Cr.  8vo.     js.  6d. 

THORNTON  (W.  T.).  -  Old-Fashioned 
Ethics  and  Common-Sense  Metaphysics. 
8vo.     10s.  6d. 

WILLIAMS  (C.  M.)  —A  Review  of  the  Sys- 
tems of  Ethics  founded  on  the  Theory 
of  Evolution.     Cr.  8vo.     12s.  net. 

WINDELBAND(W.).— History  of  Philo- 
sophy. Transl.  byJ.H.TjFTS.  8vo.  215.net. 

Logic. 
BOOLE    (George).  —  The    Mathematical 
Analysis  of  Logic.     8vo.  sewed.     $s. 

CARROLL  (Lewis).— The  Game  of  Logic 
Cr.  8vo.     3s.  net. 

JEVONS(W.  Stanley).— A  Primer  of  Logic. 
Pott  8vo.     is. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Logic,  De- 
ductive and  Inductive.    Pott  8vo.    3*.  6d. 

Studies    in    Deductive    Logic.      2nd 

Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     6*. 

The  Principles  of  Science  :  Treatise  on 

Logic  and  Scientific  Method.  Cr.8vo.   12s.  6d. 

Pure  Logic  :  and  other  Minor  Works. 

Edited  by  R.  Adamson,  M.A.,  and  Har- 
riet A.  Ievons.     8vo.     ios.  6d. 

KEYNES  (J.  N.).— Studies  and  Exercises 
in  Formal  Logic.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  ios.  6d. 

McCOSH  (Rev.  Dr.).— The  Laws  of  Dis- 
cursive Thought.  A  Text-Book  of  Forma] 
Logic.     Cr.  8vo.     5s. 

RAY  (Prof.  P.  K.).— A  Text-Book  of  De- 
ductive Logic.   4th  Edit.  Globe  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

VENN  (Rev.  John).— The  Logic  of  Chance. 
2nd  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     ios.  6d. 

Symbolic  Logic.     Cr.  8vo.     ioj.  6d. 

The  Principles  of  Empirical  or  In- 
ductive Logic.    8vo.    iSs. 

Psychology. 
BALDWIN  (J.).— Mental  Development  in 

the  Child  and  the  Race.     [In  the  Press. 
BALDWIN  (Prof.    J.    M.).— Handbook    of 

Psychology  :    Senses  and   Intellect.     8vo. 

8s.  6d.  net. 

Feeling  and  Will.     8vo.     8s.  6d.  net. 

Elements  of  Psychology.  Cr.8vo.  ys.6d. 

CALDERWOOD  (Prof.  H.).  —  The  Rela- 
tions of  Mind  and  Brain.  3rd  Ed.  8vo.  8s. 

CATTELL  (J.  McK.).  — Experimental. 
Psychology.  [In  the  Press. 

CLIFFORD  (W.  K.).— Seeing  and  Think- 
ing.    Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

HOFFDING  (Prof.  H.).— Outlines  of  Psy- 
chology. Translated  by  M.  E.  Lowndes. 
Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

JAMES  (Prof.  William).— The  Principles  of 
Psychology.    2  vols.     Demy  8vo.    25s.  net. 

Text  Book  of  Psychology.     Cr.  8vo. 

ys.  net. 

JARDINE  (Rev.  Robert).— The  Elements 
of  the  Psychology  of  Cognition.  3rd 
Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     6s.  6d. 


PHYSICS. 


McCOSH  (Rev.  Dr.).— Psychology.  Cr.  8vo. 
I.  The  Cognitive  Powers.  6s.  6d.— II. 
The  Motive  Powers.     6s.  6d. 

The  Emotions.     8vo.     95. 

M  AUDSLEY  (Dr.  Henry).— The  Physiology 
of  Mind.     Cr.  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Pathology  of  Mind.     8vo.     i8j. 

Body  and  Mind.     Cr.  8vo.     6s.  6d. 

MURPHY  (J.  J.).— Habit  and  Intelli- 
gence.    2nd  Edit.     Illustrated.     8vo.     i6x. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  THE.  Ed. 
by  J.  M.  Cattell  and  J.  M.  Baldwin. 
8yo.     45.  net. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

MELDOLA  (Prof.  R.).— The  Chemistry  of 
Photography.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

PHYSICS  OR  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

General — Electricity  and  Magnetism — 
Heat,  Light,  and  Sound. 

General. 

ANDREWS  (Dr.  Thomas) :  The  Scientific 
Papers  of  the  late.  With  a  Memoir  by 
Profs.  Tait  and  Crum  Brown.     8vo.    i8j. 

BARKER  (G.  F.).  — Physics  :  Advanced 
Course.     8vo.    215. 

"  BRITANNIA."—"  Britannia  "  Physics 
Note-Book      4to,  bds.     51.  net. 

DANIELL  (A.).— A  Text-Book  of  thb 
Principles  of  Physics.  Illustrated.  2nd 
Edit.     Med.  8vo.     215. 

EARL(A). — Practical  Lessons  in  Physical 
Measurement.    Cr.  8vo.    5.?. 

EVERETT  (Prof.  J.  D.).— The  C.  G.  S.  Sys- 
tem of  Units,  with  Tables  of  Physical 
Constants.     New  Edit.     Globe  8vo.     55. 

FESSENDEN  (C.).— Elements  of  Physics. 

Fcp.  8vo.    3s. 
FISHER  (Rev.   Osmond).— Physics  of  thb 

Earth's  Crust.     2nd  Edit.     8vo.     12s. 

C.EE(W.). — Short  Studies  in  Earth  Know- 
LEDGE.    Globe  8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

GORDON  (H.)— Practical  Science.  Part 
I.     Pott  8vo.     15.— Part  II.      [In  the  Press. 

GUILLEMIN  (Amed^e).—  The  Forces  of 
Nature.  A  Popular  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Physical  Phenomena.  455  Wood- 
cuts.    Rcy.  8vo.     215. 

HUXLEY  (T.  H.). — Introductory  Primer 
of  Science.     Pott  8vo.     is. 

KELVIN  (Lord). — Popular  Lectures  and 
Addresses. — Vol.  I.  Constitution  of 
Matter.     Cr.  8vo.     7s. 6d. 

KEMPE  (A.  B.). — How  to  draw  a  Straight 
Line.     Cr.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

LOEWY  (B.). — Questions  and  Examples 
in  Experimental  Physics,  Sound,  Light, 
Heat,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism. 
Fcp.  8vo.     2s. 

A   Graduated   Course   of    Natural 

Science.  Parti.  Gl.Svo.  2s.—  Partll.  2s.6d. 

MOLLOY  (Rev.  G.).— Gleanings  in  Sci- 
ence :  A  Series  of  Popular  Lectures  on 
Scientific  Subjects.     8vo.     js.  6d. 


NICHOLS  (E.  L.),  MERRITT  (E.),  and 
ROGERS  (F.  J.). — Laboratory  Manual 
of  Physics  and  Applied  Electricity. 
Vol.  I.  Junior  Course  in  General  Phy- 
sics. With  Tables.  8vo.  125.  6d.  net. — 
Vol.  II.  Senior  Course.  [In  the  Press. 

PHYSICAL  REVIEW,  THE.  Edited  by 
E.  L.  Nichols  and  E.  Merritt.  Bi- 
Monthly.     8vo.     35.  net. 

STEWART  (Prof.  Balfour).  —  A  Primer  of 
Physics.     Illustrated.     Pott  8vo.     is. 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Physics.  Illus- 
trated.    Fcp.  8vo.     45.  6d. 

Questions  on  the  Same.      By  T.  H. 

Core.    Pott  8vo.    2s. 

STEWART  (Prof.  Balfour)  and  GEE  (W.  W. 
Haldane). — Lessons  in  Elementary  Prac- 
tical Physics.  Illustrated. — General  Phy- 
sical Processes.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

TAIT  (Prof.  P.  G.).— Lectures  on  somb 
Recent  Advances  in  Physical  Science. 
3rd  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     qs. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

CUMMING  (Linnaeus).— An  Introduction 
to  Electricity.    Cr.  8vo.    8s.  6d. 

DAY  (R.  E.). — Electric  Light  Arithmetic. 
Pott  8vo.     2S. 

GRAY  (Prof.  Andrew).— The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Absolute  Measurements 
in  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  2  vols. 
Cr.  8vo.  Vol.1.  i2s.6d. — Vol.11.  2parts.  255. 

Absolute  Measurements  in  Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism.    Fcp.  8vo.  55.  6d. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity.    8vo. 

[In  the  Press, 

GUILLEMIN  (A.).— Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism. A  Popular  Treatise.  Translated 
and  Edited  by  Prof.  Silvanus  P.  Thomp- 
son.    Super  Roy.  8vo.     315.  6d. 
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TRENCH  (Capt.  F.).— The  Russo-Indian 
Question.     Cr.  8vo.     -<s.  td. 

WALLACE  (Sir  Donald   M.).— Egypt   and 

the  Egyptian  Question.     8vo.     us. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 
(See  under  Philosophy,  p.  30.) 

SCULPTURE.    (.SmArt.) 


SOCIAL  ECONOMY— THEOLOGY. 
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SOCIAL  ECONOMY. 
BOOTH  (C.).— A  Picture  of   Pauperism. 

Cr.  8vo.    5*.  —  Cheap  Edit.     8vo.     Swd.,  id. 
Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  of 

London.     4  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  id.  each. — 

Maps  to  illustrate  the  above.     $s. 
The  Aged  Poor  in  England  and  Wales 

— Condition.    Ex.  cr.  8vo.    8s.  id.  net. 

DRAGE  (G.).— The  Unemployed.     Cr.  8vo. 

3 j.  id.  net. 
FAWCETT(H.andMrs.  H.).  (See  Politics.) 

GILMAN  (N.  P.). —  Socialism  and  the 
American  Spirit.     Cr.  8vo.     is.  id. 

HILL  (Octavia). — Homes  of  the  London 
Poor.     Cr.  8vo,  sewed,     is. 

HUXLEY  (Prof.  T.  H.).— Social  Diseases 
and  Worse  Remedies  :  Letters  to  the 
"Times."     Cr.  8vo.     sewed,     u.net. 

JEVONS(W.  Stanley).— Methods  of  Social 

Reform.     8vo.     ioj.  id. 
KIDD(B.). — Social  Evolution.  8vo.  icu.net. 

PEARSON  (C.  H.).— National  Life  and 
Character:  A  Forecast.   Cr.  8vo.  5j.net. 

STANLEY  (Hon.  Maude).  —  Clubs  for 
Working  Girls.     Cr.  8vo.     3*.  6d. 

SOUND.    (See  under  Physics,  p.  32.) 

SPORT. 

BAKER    (Sir    Samuel   W.).— Wild    Beasts 

and    their    ways  i     reminiscences    of 

Europe,    Asia,    Africa,    America,    from 

1845—88.    Illustrated.    Ext.  cr.  8vo.    12s.  6d. 

CHASSERESSE(D.).— Sporting  Sketches. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

CLARK  (R.).— Golf  :  A  Royal  and  Ancient 
Game.     Small  4to.     8s.  6d.  net. 

EDWARDS-MOSS  (Sir  J.  E.,  Bart). —A 
Season  in  Sutherland.     Cr.  8vo.     is.  id. 

KINGSLEY  (G.). — Sketches  in  Sport  and 
Natural  History.    Ex.  cr.  Svo.    [InPress. 

STATISTICS. 

STATESMAN'S  YEAR-BOOK,  THE.  Sta- 
tistical and  Historical  Annual  of  the  States 
of  the  World  for  the  Year  1894.  Revised  after 
Official  Returns.  Ed.  by  J.  Scott  Keltie. 
Cr.  8vo.     10s.  id. 

SURGERY.    (See  Medicine.) 

SWIMMING. 
LEAHY  (Sergeant). — The  Art  of  Swimming 
in  the  Eton  Style.     Cr.  8vo.     is. 

TECHNOLOGY. 

BENSON  (W.  A.  S.).— Handicraft  and 
Design.    Cr.  8vo.    5$.  net. 

BURDETT  (C.  W.  B.).— Boot  and  Shoe 
Manufacture.    Cr.  8vo.         {In  the  Press. 

DEGERDON  (W.   E.).— The  Grammar  of 

Woodwork.    4to.    3J.  ;  sewed,  is. 

FOX  (T.  W.).— The  Mechanism  of  Weav- 
ing.   Cr.  8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

LETHABY  (W.  R.).— Lead  Work.  Cr.  8vo. 
4s.  id.  net. 


LOUIS  (H.). — Handbook  of  Gold-Milling. 

Cr.  8vo.     10s.  net. 
VICKERMAN   (C.).— Woollen    Spinning. 

Cr.  8vo.     is. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Bible — History  of  the  Christian  Church — 
The  Church  of  England— Devotional  Books 
—  The  Fathers — Hymnology — Ser>nons,  Lec- 
tures, Addresses,  and  Theological  Essays. 

The  Bible. 

History  0/  the  Bible — 

The  English  Bible;  An  External  and 
Critical  History  of  the  various  English 
Translations  of  Scripture.  By  Prof.  John 
Eadie.    2  vols.    8vo.    18s. 

The  Bible  in  the  Church.    By  Right  Rev. 
Bp.  Westcott.  10th  edit.  Pott8vo.  4s. id. 
Biblical  History — 

Bible  Lessons.  By  Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott. 
Cr.  8vo.    4s.  id. 

Side-Lights  upon  Bible  History.  By 
Mrs.  Sydney  Buxton.     Cr.  8vo.     $s. 

Stories  from  the  Bible.  By  Rev.  A.  J. 
Church.  Illust.  Cr.8vo.  2parts.  3s.id.each. 

Bible  Readings  selected  from  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  Book  of  Joshua. 
By  Rev.  J.  A.  Cross.     Gl.  8vo.     is.  id. 

The  Children's  Treasury  of  Bible 
Stories.  By  Mrs.  H.  Gaskoin.  Pott  8vo. 
ij.  each. — Part  I.  Old  Testament;  II. 
New  Testament  ;  III.  Three  Apostles. 

The  Nations  Around  Israel.  By  A. 
Keary.     Cr.  8vo.     3$.  id. 

A  Class-Book  of  Old  Testament  His- 
tory. By  Rev.  Dr.  Maclear.  Pott  8vo. 
4s.  id. 

A  Class-Book  of  New  Testament  His- 
tory.    By  the  same.     Pott  8vo.     5J.  id. 

A  Shilling  Book  of  Old  Testament 
History.     By  the  same.    Pott  8vo.     is. 

A   Shilling   Book   of   New    Testament 
History.    By  the  same.    Pott  Svo.    ij. 
The  Old  Testament— 

Scripture  Readings  for  Schools  and 
Families.  By  C.  M.  Yonge.  Globe  8vo. 
is.  id.  each  :  also  with  comments,  y.  id. 
each.  —  Genesis  to  Deuteronomy.  — 
Joshua  to  Solomon. — Kings  and  the 
Prophets. — The  GospelTimes. — Apos- 
tolic Times. 

The  Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers  of  thb 
Old  Testament.  By  F.  D.  Maurice. 
Cr.  8vo.    3J.  id. 

The  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old 
Testament.     By  same.    Cr.  8vo.    3s.  id. 

The  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament.     By 
Prof.  H.  E.  Ryle.     Cr.  8vo.     is. 
The  Pentateuch- 
Ait  Historico-Critical  Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  and  Composition  of  the  Hexa- 
Teuch    (Pentateuch    and    Book    of 
Joshua).     By  Prof.  A.  Kuenen.     Trans, 
by  P.  H.  Wicksteed,  M.A.     8vo.     14J. 
The  Psalms— 

The  PsalmsChronologically  Arranged. 
By  Four  Friends.     Cr.  8vo.     5s.  net. 

Golden  Treasury  Psalter.  Student's 
Edition  of  the  above.  Pott  8vo.  2j.6rf.net. 

The  Psalms.  With  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  A.  C.  Jennings,  M.A.,  and  W.  H. 
Lowe,  M.A.   2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.   ioj.  id.  each. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  and  Use  or 
the  Psalms.  By  Rev.  J.  F.  Thrupp. 
2nd  Edit.    2  vols.    8vo.    21X. 
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The  Bible— continued. 
Isaiah — 

Isaiah  xl.— lxvi.  With  the  Shorter  Pro- 
phecies allied  to  it.  Edited  by  Matthev. 
Arnold.    Cr.  8vo.     5^. 

Isaiah  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  Authorised 
English  Version,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes.  By  Matthew  Arnold.  Cr.  8vo. 
4-f.  td. 

A  Bible-Reading  for  Schools.  The  Great 
Prophecy  of  Israel's  Restoration  (Isaiah 
xl. — lxvi.)  Arranged  and  Edited  for  Young 
Learners.     By  the  same.     Pott  8vo.     is. 

Commentary  on  the  Eouk  of  Isaiah  : 
Critical,  Historical,  and  Prophetical  ;  in 
eluding  a  Revised  English  Translation 
By  T.  R.  Birks.    2nd  Edit.    8vo.    12s.  td. 

The  Book  of  Isaiah  Chronologically 
Arranged.  By  T.  K.  Chevne.  Cr. 
8vo.     ys.  td. 

Ztchariah — 

The  Hebrew  Student's  Commentary  on 
Zechariah,  Hebrew  and  LXX.  By  W.  H. 
Lowe,  M.A.    8vo.    io.t.  6d. 

The  New  Testament — 

The  New  Testament.  Essay  on  the  Right 
Estimation  of  MS.  Evidence  in  the  Text 
of  the  New  Testament.  By  T.  R.  Birks. 
Cr.  8vo.    3J.  dd. 

The  Messages  of  the  Books.  Discourses 
and  Notes  on  the  Books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    By  Archd.  Farrar.     8vo.     14J. 

The  Classical  Element  in  the  New 
Testament.  Considered  as  a  Proof  of  its 
Genuineness,  with  an  Appendix  on  the 
Oldest  .Authorities  used  in  the  Formation 
of  the  Canon.  ByC.H.HoOLE.  8vo.  \os.bd. 

On  a  Fresh  Revision  of  the  English 
New  Testament.  With  an  Appendix  on 
the  last  Petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  By 
Bishop  Lightfoot.     Cr.  Svo.     7.1.  dd. 

The  Unity  of  the  New  Testament.  By 
F.  D.  Maurice.     2  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     12s. 

The  Synoptic  Problem  for  English 
Readers.  By  A.  J.  Jolley.  Cr.  8vo. 
3s.  net. 

A  General  Survey  of  the  History  of 
the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament 
during  the  First  Four  Centuries.  By 
Bishop  Westcott.     Cr.  8vo.     10s.  td 

Greek-English  Lexicon  to  the  New 
Testament.  By  W.  J.  Hickie,  M.A. 
Pott  Svo.     3J-. 

The  New  Testament  in  the  Original 
Greek.  Text  revised  by  Bishop  West- 
cott and  F.  J.  A.  Hort.    8vo.    [In  Press. 

The  New  Testament  in  the  Original 
Greek.  The  Text  revised  by  Bishop 
Westcott,  D.D.,  and  Prof.  F.  J.  A. 
Hort,  D.D.  2  vols.  Cr.  Svo.  iar.  td. 
each.— Vol.  I.  Text.— Vol.  II.  Introduc- 
tion and  Appendix. 

School  Edition  of  the  above.  Pott  8vo, 
4s.  6d.  ;  Pott  8vo,  roan,  5.1.  (td.  ;  morocco, 
gill  edges,  6s.  td. 

The  Gospels — 
The  Common  Tradition  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.      In   the   Text   of   the   Revised 
Version.      By   Rev.   E.   A.   Abbott  and 
W.  G.  Rushbrooke.    Cr.  8vo.    3*.  td. 


The  Gospels — 
Svnopticon  ;  An  Exposition  of  the  Common 
Matter  ol  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  By  W.  G. 
Rushbrooke.  Printed  in  Colours.  In  Six 
Parts,  and  Appendix,  ^to— Part  I.  3.5.  td. 
—Parts  II.  and  III.  7s.— Parts  IV.  V.  and 
VI.,  *nii  luiitces,  10s.  td. — Appendices, 
10s.  t.i. — Complete  in  1  v 

Introduction  to       i  .->■  of  the  Four 

Gospels.  ByBp. WESTCOTT.Cr.8vo.  los.td. 

The  Composition  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
By  Rev.  Arthur  Wright.     Cr.  Svo.     51. 

The  Akhmim  Fragment  of  the  Apocry- 
phal Gospel  of  St.  Peter.     By  H.  B. 
Swete.     8vo.     5*.  net. 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew — 

The  Greek  Text,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Rev.  A.  Slomakt.  Fcp.3vo.  is.td. 

Choice  Notes  on  St.  Matthew.     Drawn 
from  Old  and  New  Sources.  Cr.  8vo.  4s.  td. 
(St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  in  1  vol.    gs.) 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark— 

School  Readings  in  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. Being  the  Outlines  of  the  Life  ol 
our  Lord  as  given  by  St.  Mark,  with  addi- 
tions from  the  Text  of  the  other  Evange- 
lists. Edited,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary, 
by  Rev.  A.  Calvert.  M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.  2S.td. 

Choice  Notes  on  St.  Mark.    Drawn  from 
Old  and  New  Sources.     Cr.  8%'o.     4s.  td. 
(St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  in  1  vol.    qj.) 
Gospel  0/  St.  Luke — 

Greek  Text,  with  Introduction  aid  Notes 
by  Rev*  J.  Bond    M.A.    Fcp.  8vo.    2s.  td. 

Choice  Notes  on  St.  Luke.  Drawn  from 
Old  and  New  Sources.    Cr.  8vo.    4s.  td. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke.  By  F.  D.  Maurice.   Cr.  8vo.  35  td 
Gospel  of  St.  John — 

The  Gospel  of  St.  John.  By  F.  D 
Maurice.    Cr.  8vo.    3*.  td. 

Choice  Notes  on  St.  John.     Drawn  from 
Old  and  New  Sources.    Cr.  8vo.    4s.  6a?. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles — 

The  Old  Syriac  Element  in  the  Text 
of  the  Codex  \,\lz&,.  By  F.  H.  Chase. 
8vo.     is.  td.  net. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  F.  D. 
Maurice.     Cr.  8vo.     3.5.  td. 

Greek  Text,  with  Notes  by  T.  E.  Page, 
M.A.     Fcp.  8vo.     3 s.  td. 

The  Church  of  the  First  Days  :  Thb 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  The  Church  of 
the  Gentiles,  The  Church  of  the 
World.  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  By  Very  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan. 
Cr.  8vo.  iof.  (td. 
The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul— 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The 
Greek  Text,  with  English  Notes.  By  the 
Very  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan.  7th  Edit. 
Cr.  8vo.    ys.  6a?. 

Introductory  Lectures  on  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  to  the 
Ephesians.  By  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  D.D. 
Cr.  8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  Greek 
Text,  with  Commentary.  By  Rev.  W. 
Kay.     8vo.    gs. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  A 
Revised  Text,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Dissertations.  By  Bishop  Lightfoot. 
10th  Edit.    8vo.    12s. 
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The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul— 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  A 
Revised  Text,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Dissertations.  By  bishop  Lightkoot. 
8vo.     12S 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  Witt 
Translation,  Paraphrase,  and  Notes  foi 
English  Readers.     By  V  try  Rev.  C.  J 

Vaughan.     Cr.  8vo.     %s. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and 
to  Philemon.  A  Revised  Text,  with  In- 
troductions, etc.  By  Bishop  Lightfoot. 
Oth  Edit.     8vo.     T2J-. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  the 
Colossians,  and  Philemon.  With  In- 
troduction and  Notes.  By  Rev.  J.  LI. 
L)avies.    2nd  o.    7.J.  td. 

The  First  Epistle  to  the  J  hessalo- 
nians.  By  Very  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan. 
8vo,  sewed,     is.  td. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
Commentary  on  the  Greek  Text.  By  Prof 
John       ,    i  12s. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James — 
The   Grekk    1  EJ  t,   with  Introduction  and 
Notes.  Bi  -Ei'K  B.Mavor.  Svo.  us. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  John— 
The   Epistle^   of    St.    John.     By   F.  D. 

Maurice.    Cr.  8vo.    31.  td. 
—  The  Greek  Text,  with  Notes,  by  Bishop 

Wbstcott.     3rd  Edit.    Svo.    12.S.  6d. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — 
Greek    and    English.      Edited   by   Rev. 

Frederic  Rendall.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
English   1'ext,  with  Commentary.     By  the 

same.     Cr.  Svo.    7$-  td. 
The   Greek   Text,  with    Notes,   by  Very 

Rev    C.  J.  Vaughan.    Cr.  8vo.    js.  td. 
The  Greek  Text,  with  Notes  and  Essays, 

by  Bishop  Westcott.    8vo.    us. 
Revelation-  - 

Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse.     By  F.  D. 

Maurice.     Cr.  8vo.    ss.td. 
The  Revelation  of  St.  John.     By  Rev. 

Prof.  W.  Mn. ligan.     Cr.  Svo.     7s.  td. 
Lecture:  >calypse.     By  the 

same.     Crown 
Discussions  on  the   Apocalypse.    By  the 

same.      Cr.  8\ 
Lectuki  1     Revelation    of    St. 

I  try  Rev.   C.   J.  Vaughan. 

5th  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     io-f.  6d. 


The    Biple   V,  ik.      By  W.   Aldis 

Wright.    2nd  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.    7s.  td. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

CHE  1 

nn  ring  the  First 

Six  Ci  ■•  td. 

CHURCH  (Dean). —  The  Oxford  Move- 
ment. 1S33 — 45.     Gl.  Svo.     5*. 

CUNN'NUIl  \\l  (Rev.  John  >.     TheGrowth 

of  the  Church  in  its  Organisation  and 
Instii  1   in.   .    8vo.    gs. 

CUNNINGHAM  (Rev.  William).  —  The 
Church i'  :    i  nodical   Sketch 

of  the  Second  Century.    Cr.  Svo.    ts. 

DALE  (A.  W.  W.).— The  Svnod  of  Elvira, 
and  Christian-  Life  in  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury.   Cr.  8vo.    tos.  td. 


GWATKIN  (H.  M.).— Selections  from 
Early  Writers  illustrative  of  Church 
History  to  the  Time  of  Constantine. 
Cr.  Svo.     4s.  net. 

HARDWICK.  (Archdeacon).— A  History  of 
the  Christian  Church:  Middle  Age 
Edited  by  Bp.  Stubbs.     Cr.  8vo.     ioj.  td. 

A  History  of  the  Christian  Church 

during  the  Reformation.  9th  Edit.,  re- 
vised by  Bishop  Stubbs.    Cr.  8vo.    10s.  td. 

HARDY (W.  J. land  GEE (H.).— Documents 

ll.Ll       rRATIVl  I  'OF    THE 

I      GLIS1    1        rch.    Cr.  Svo.     [In  the  Press. 

TORT  (Dr.  F.  J.  A.).— Two  Dissertations. 
I.  On  MONorENH2  6K02  in  Scripture 
and  Tradition.  II.  On  the  "Constan- 
hnopolitan  "  Creed  and  other  Eastern 
eds  of  the  Fourth  Century.  8vo. 
7s.  td. 

SIMPSON  (Rev.  W.).— An  Epitome  of  the 
History  of  the  Christian  Church.  7th 
Edit.     Fcp.  8vo     31.  td. 

SOHM(R.).-Or  1  lines  of  Church  History. 
Transl.  by  Miss  Sinclair.     Cr.  Svo. 

[  In  the  Press. 

VAUGHAN  (Very  Rev.  C.  J.).— The  Church 
of   the    First    Days:    The   Church   of 
isalem,   The   Church   of   the   Gen- 
tiles, The  Church  of  the  World.     Cr. 
3vo.     10s.  td. 

\  V.RD  (W.).  — William  George  Ward  and 
thv     »xford  Movement.    Svo.    14J. 
-  W.  G.  Ward  and  the  Catholic  Re- 
vival.    8vo.     14.?. 

The  Church  of  England. 

Catechism  of- — 
Catechism  and  Confirmation.    Pott  8vo. 

is.  net. 
A  Class- Hook  of  the  Catechism  of  the 

Church  of  England.     By  Rev.  Canon 

Maclear.    Pott  Svo.    is.  td. 
A  First  Class-Book  of  the  Catechism 

of  the  Church  of  England.     By  the 

same.     Pi  >tt  8vo.     I 
The    Order    of    Confirmation.      With 

Prayers   and    Devotions.      By   the   same. 
td. 

Collects — 
Colli     i      of  the  Church  of  England. 
Hired    Kloral    Design  to  each 
C01!  I2J. 

Disestablish  ment — 

Disestablishment  and  Disendowment. 
What  are  ti  Prof.  E.  A.  Free- 

man.   4th  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.     is. 

Disestablishment;  or,  A  Defence  of  the 
Principle  of  a  National  Church.  By  Geo. 
HARWOOD.     Bvo.      I2.T. 

A  Defence  of  the  (hurch  of  England 

AGAINS1    DlSI  i»KNT.     By  RoUN- 

dell,  Eari  ne.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.td. 

Ancient  Facts  and  Fictions  concerning 
Churches   and  Tithes       By  tue  same. 
Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     7s.  td. 

riissoi!  in  its  Relation  to — 
Dissei  >  in  its  Relation  to  the  Church 
of  England.     By  Rev.  G.  H.  Curteis. 
Bampton  Lectures  for  1871.  Cr.  8vo.  7s.  td 
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The  Church  of  England— continued. 

Holy  Communion — 
Those  Holy  Mysteries.    By  Rev.  J.  C.  P. 

Aldous.  i6mo.  u.  net. 
The  Communion  Service  from  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  With  Select  Read- 
ings from  the  Writings  of  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Maurice.  Edited  by  Bishop  Colenso. 
6th  Edit.     i6mo.    is.  6d. 

Before  the  Table  :  An  Inquiry,  Historical 
and  Theological,  into  the  Meaning  of  the 
Consecration  Rubric  in  the  Communion 
Service  of  the  Church  of  England.  By 
Very  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

First  Communion.  With  Prayers  and  De- 
votions for  the  newly  Confirmed.  By  Rev. 
Canon  Maclear.    321110.    6d. 

A  Manual  of  Instruction  for  Confir- 
mation and  First  Communion.     With 
Prayers   and    Devotions.      By   the   same. 
32mo.    is. 
Liturgy — 

An  Introduction  to  the  Creeds.  By 
Rev.  Canon  Maclear.    Pott  8vo.    3.1.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles.    By  same.   Pott  8vo.  [In  Press. 

A  History  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  By  Rev  F.  Procter.  18th 
Edit.    Cr.  8vo.     10s.  dd. 

An  Elementay  Introduction  to  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  By  Rev.  F, 
Procter  and  Rev.  Canon  Maclear. 
Pott  8vo.     2S.  6d. 

Twelve  Discourses  on  Subjects  con- 
nected with  the  Liturgy  and  Wor- 
ship of  the  Church  of  England.  By 
Very  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan.    Fcp.  8vo.    6s. 

A  Companion  to  the  Lectionary.  By 
Rev.  W.  Benham,  B.D.    Cr.  8vo.    4*.  6d. 

Read  and  Others  71.  The  Lord  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.  Judgment,  Nov.  21,  1890.  2nd 
Edit.    8vo.    2s.  net. 

Devotional  Books. 

EASTLAKE    (Lady).  —  Fellowship  :     Let. 

TERS  ADDRESSED  TO  MY  SlSTER-MoURNERS. 

Cr.  8vo.     2s.  (id. 

IMITATIO  CHRISTI.  Libri  IV.  Printed 
in  Borders  after  Holbein,  Diirer,  and  other 
old  Masters,  containing  Dances  of  Death. 
Acts  of  Mercy,  Emblems,  etc.  Cr.8vo.  ys.6d 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).— Out  of  the  Deep: 
Words  for  the  Sorrowful.  From  the 
Writings  of  Charles  Kingsley.  Ext.  fcp. 
8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Daily    Thoughts.     Selected   from   the 

Writings  of  Charles  Kingsley.     By  His 
Wife.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

— —  From  Death  to  Life.  Fragments  of 
Teaching  to  a  Village  Congregation.  Edit, 
by  His  Wife.    Fcp.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

MACLEAR  (Rev.  Canon). — A  Manual  of 
Instruction  for  Confirmation  and 
First  Communion,  with  Prayers  and 
Devotions.    3imo.    2s. 

The  Hour  of  Sorrow  ;  or,  The  Office 

for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead.     32mo.     2s. 

MAURICE  (F.  D.).  — Lessons  of  Hope. 
Readings  from  the  Works  of  F.  D.  Maurice. 
Selected  by  Rev.  J.  Ll.  Davies,  M.A.  Cr. 
8vo.    5s. 


RAYS  OF  SUNLIGHT  FOR  DARK  DAYS. 
With  a  Preface  by  Very  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan. 
D.D.    New  Edition.    Pott  8yo.    3s.  6d. 

SERVICE  (Rev.  J.).— Prayers  for  Public 
Worship.    Cr.  8vo.    4s.  6d. 

THE  WORSHIP  OF  GOD,  AND  FEL- 
LOWSHIP AMONG  MEN.  By  Prof. 
Maurice  and  others.    Fcp.  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

WELBY-GREGORY  (Hon.  Lady).— Links 
and  Clues.    2nd  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

WESTCOTT  (Rt.  Rev.  Bishop).— Thoughts 
on  Revelation  and  Life.  Selections  from 
the  Writings  of  Bishop  Westcott.  Edited 
by  Rev.  S.  Phillips.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

WILBRAHAM  (Francis  M.).— In  the  Sere 
and  Yellow  Leaf  :  Thoughts  and  Re- 
collections for  Old  and  Young.  Globe 
8vo.     3s.  6d. 

The  Fathers. 
DONALDSON  (Prof.    James).— The    Apos- 
tolic Fathers.    A  Critical  Account  of  their 
Genuine  Writings,  and  of  their   Doctrines. 
2nd  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    js.  6d. 

Works  oj  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers : 

The  Apostolic  Fathers.  Revised  Texts, 
with  Introductions,  Notes,  Dissertations, 
and  Translations.  By  Bishop  Lightfoot. 
— Part  I.  St.  Clement  of  Rome.  2  vols. 
8vo.  32.S. — Part  II.  St.  Ignatius  to  St. 
Polycarp.    3  vols.    2nd  Edit.    8vo.    48^. 

The  Apostolic  Fathers.  Abridged  Edit. 
With  Short  Introductions,  Greek  Text,  and 
English  Translation.    By  same.    8vo.    16s. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  Barnabas.  Its  Date 
and  Authorship.  With  Greek  Text,  Latin 
Version,  Translation  and  Commentary.  By 
Rev.  W.  Cunningham.     Cr.  8vo.     is.6d. 

Index  of  Noteworthy  Words  and 
Phrases  found  in  the  Clementine 
Writings.     8vo.     5s. 

Hymnology. 
BROOKE  (S.  A.).— Christian  Hymns.  Gl. 
8vo.  2j.6^.net. -Christian Hymns andSer- 
vice  Book  of  Bedford  Chapel,  Blooms- 
bury.  Gl.  8vo.  3.J.  6d.  net. — Service  Book. 
Gl.  8vo.     is.  net. 

PALGRAVE  (Prof.  F.  T.).  —  Original 
Hymns.    3rd  Edit.    Pott  8vo.    is.  6d. 

SELBORNE  (Roundell,  Earl  of).— The  Book 
of  Praise.     Pott  8vo.    2^.  6d.  net. 

A  Hymnal.    Chiefly  from  "  The  Book  of 

Praise." — A.  Royal  32ino,  limp.  6d. — B. 
Pott  8vo,  larger  type.  is. — C.  Fine  paper. 
is.6d — With  Music,  Selected,  Harmonised, 
and  Composed  by  John  Hullah.  Pott  8vo. 
3^.  6d. 

WOODS  (Miss  M.  A.).— Hymns  for  School 
Worship.    Pott  8vo.    is.  6d. 

Sermons,  Lectures,  Addresses,  and 
Theological  Essays. 
ABBOT  (F.   E.).— Scientific  Theism.     Cr. 
8vo.    js.  6d. 

The  Way  out  of  Agnosticism  ;  or,  The 

Philosophy  of  Free  Religion.  Cr.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

ABBOTT  (Rev.  E.  A.).— Cambridge  Ser- 
mons.   8vo.    6s. 
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-Oxford  Sermons. 


ABBOTT  (Rev.  E.  A.).- 
8vo.    7$.  6d. 

Philomythus.    A  discussion  of  Cardinal 

Newman's  Essay  on  Ecclesiastical  Miracles. 
Cr.  8vo.    3-s.  6d. 

Newmanianism.     Cr.  8vo.     is.  net. 

AINGER  (Canon).— Sermons  Preached  in 
the  Temple  Church.    Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    6s. 

ALEXANDER  (W.,  Bishop  of  Derry  and 
Raphoe).— The  Leading  Ideas  of  the 
Gospels.     New  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

BAINES(Rev.  Edward).— Sermons.  Preface 
and  Memoir  by  Bishop  Barry.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

BATHER  (Archdeacon).— On  Some  Minis- 
terial Duties,  Catechising,  Preaching, 
Etc.  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  Very 
Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D.  Fcp.  8vo. 
4.1.  6d. 

BERNARD(Canon).— TheCentral  Teach- 
ing of  Christ.    Cr.  8vo.     7.1.  6d. 

BINNIE  (Rev.  W.).— Sermons.    Cr.  8vo.    6*. 

BIRKS  (Thomas  Rawson).— The  Difficul- 
ties of  Belief  in  Connection  with  the 
Creation  and  the  Fall,  Redemption, 
and  Judgment.    2nd  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    5*. 

Justification  and  Imputed  Right- 
eousness.   A  Review.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Supernatural   Revelation  ;  or,  Firsl 

Principles  of  Moral  Theology.    8vo.    8s. 

BROOKE  (S.  A.).— Short  Sermons.    Crown 

8vo.     6s. 
BROOKS  (Bishop  Phillips).— The  Candle  of 

the  Lord  :  and  other  Sermons.  Cr.  8vo.   6s. 

Sermons      Preached      in      English 

Churches.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Twenty  Sermons.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Tolerance.    Cr.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

The  Light  of  the  World.  Cr.8vo.  3.5.6^. 

The  Mystery  of  Iniquity.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

BRUNTON  (T.  Lauder).— The  Biple  and 
Science.    Illustrated.    Cr.  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

BUTLER  (Archer).— Sermons,  Doctrinal 
and  Practical,     nth  Edit.    8vo.    &s. 

Second  Series  of  Sermons.    8vo.    7s. 

Letters  on  Romanism.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

BUTLER  (Rev.  Geo.).— Sermons  Preached 
in  Cheltenham  College  Chapel.  8vo. 
js.  6d 

CAMPBELL  (Dr.  John  M'Leod).— The  Na. 

TURE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT.      Cr.  8\'0.      6s. 

Reminiscences      and      Reflections. 

Edited    by   his   Son,    Donald    Campbell, 
M.A.     Cr.  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

Thoughts  on  Revelation.  Cr.8vo.  5*. 

Responsibility     for     the     Gift     op 

Eternal   Life.      Compiled   from   Sermons 
preached  1829 — 31.     Cr.  8vo.      5s. 

CANTERBURY  (Edward  White,  Archbishop 
of).— Boy-Life:  its  Trial,  its  Strength, 
its  Fulness.  Sundays  in  Wellington  Col- 
lege, 18S9 — 73-     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

The  Seven  Gifts.     Primary  Visitation 

Address.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Christ  and  His  Times.  Second  Visi- 
tation Address.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

A  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Diocese 

of  Canterbury,  i8qo.    8vo,  sewed,    id.  _ 

Fishers    of    Men.       Third    Visitation 

Address.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 


CARPENTER (W.  Boyd,  Bishop  of  Ripon).— 
Truth  in  Tale.  Addresses,  chiefly  to 
Children.     Cr.  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

Twilight  Dreams.     Cr.  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

The  Permanent  Elements  of  Re- 
ligion.   2nd  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Lectures  on  Preaching.   [In  the  Press. 

CAZENOVE  (J.  Gibson).— Concerning  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God.    8vo.    5*. 

CHURCH  (Dean).— Human  Life  and  its 
Conditions.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

The  Gifts  of  Civilisation  :  and  other 

Sermons  and  Letters.    Cr.  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

Discipline  of  the  Christian  Char- 
acter ;  and  other  Sermons.    Cr.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Advent  Sermons, 1885.    Cr.  8vo.    4s.  6d. 

Village  Sermons.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Village  Sermons.  2nd  Series.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 

Cathedral  and  University  Sermons. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

"CHRISTUS  IMPERATOR!''  A  Series  of 
Sermons  delivered  in  Liverpool.    Cr.  8vo. 

[In  the  Press. 

CLERGYMAN'S  SELF-EXAMINATION 
CONCERNING  THE  APOSTLES' 
CREED.    Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    is.  6d. 

CONGREVE  (Rev.  John).  — High  Hopbs 
and  Pleadings  for  a  Reasonable  Faith, 
Nobler  Thoughts,  and  Larger  Charity. 
Cr.  8vo.    $s. 

COOKE  (Josiah  P.,  jun.).— Religion  and 
Chemistry.    Cr.  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

The    Credentials    of    Science,    The 

Warrant  of  Faith.     8vo.     5s.  6d.  net. 

COTTON  (Bishop).— Sermons  preached  to 

English  Congregations  in  India.     Cr. 

8vo.    7s.  6d. 
CUNNINGHAM    (Rev.    W.).  —  Christian 

Civilisation,  with   Special   Reference 

to  India.    Cr.  8vo.    <;$. 

CURTEIS  (Rev.  G.  H.).— The  Scientific 
Obstacles  to  Christian  Belief.  The 
Boyle  Lectures,  1884.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

DAVIES  (Rev.  J.  Llewelyn).— The  Gospel 
and  Modern  Life.     Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    6s. 

Social  Questions  from  the  Point  of 

View  of  Christian  Theology.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 

Warnings  against  Superstition.  Ext. 

fcp.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

The  Christian  Calling.  Ext.fp.8vo.  6s. 

Order  and  Growth  as  Involved  in 

the  Spiritual  Constitution  of  Human 
Society.    Cr.  8vo.    3.?.  6d. 

Baptism,    Confirmation,     and    the 

Lord's  Supper.    Addresses.    Pott  8vo.    if. 

DIGGLE    (Rev.    J.    W.).— Godliness   and 

Manliness.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
DRUMMOND  (Prof.  Jas.).— Introduction 

to  the  Study  of  Theology.    Cr.  8vo.    5*. 

DU  BOSE  (W.  P.).— The  Soteriology  of 
the  New  Testament.    Cr.  8vo.    7*.  6d. 

ECCE  HOMO  :  A  Survey  of  the  Life  and 
Work  of  Jesus  Christ.    Globe  8vo.    6s. 

ELLERTON  (Rev.  John).— The  Holiest 
Manhood,  and  its  Lessons  for  Busy 
Lives.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

FAITH  AND  CONDUCT:  An  Essay  on 
Verifiable  Religion.    Cr.  8vo.    is.  6d. 
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THEOLOGY. 

Sermons,  Lectures,  Addresses,  and 

Theological  Essays— continued. 

FARRAR  (Ven.  Archdeacon).— Works.   Uni- 
form Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d.  each 
Seekers  after  God. 
Eternal     Hope.        Westminster      Abbey 

Sermons. 
The  Fall  of  Man  :  and  other  Sermons. 
The   Witness   of    History    to  Christ 

Hulsean  Lectures,  1870. 
The  Silence  and  Voices  of  God.  Sermons. 
In  the  Days  of  Thy  Youth.  Marlborough 

College  Sermons 
Saintly  Workers.     Five  Lenten  Lectures. 
Ephphatha  ;    or,  The  Amelioration  of  the 
Mercy  and  Judgment.  [World. 

Sermons  and   Addresses    delivered    in 
America. 

The     History    of    Interpretation. 

Bampton  Lectures,  1885.    8vo.    its. 

FISKE(John). — Mans  Destiny  Viewed  in 
the  Light  of  his  Origin.    Cr.  8vo.    3J.  6d. 

FORBES  (Rev.  Granville).— The  Voice  of 
God  in  the  Psalms.    Cr.  8vo.    6s.  6d. 

FOWLE  (Rev.  T.  W.).— A  New  Analogt 
between  Revealed  Religion  and  the 
Course  and  Constitution  of  Nature. 
Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

FRASER  (Bishop).— Sermons.  Edited  by 
John  W.  Diggle.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  each 

GRANE  (W.  L.).— The  Word  and  the 
Way.  [In  the  Press. 

HAMILTON  (John). -On  Truth  and  Error. 
Cr.  8vo.    $s. 

-  Arthur's  Seat  ;  or,  The  Church  of  the 
Banned.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Above  and  Around  :  Thoughts  on  God 

and  Man.    umo.    2s.  6d. 

HARDWICK  (Archdeacon).— Christ  and 
other  Masters.  6th  Edit.  Cr.  Svo.  ios.6d. 

HARE  (Julius  Charles). — The  Mission  of 
the  Comforter.  New  Edition.  Edited 
by  Dean  Plumptre.    Cr.  8vo.    7*.  6d. 

HARPER  (Father  Thomas).— The  Meta- 
physics of  the  School.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
8vo.     18*.  each.— Vol.  III.  Part  I.    12s. 

HARRIS  (Rev.  G.  C.).— Sermons.  With  a 
Memoir  bv  C.  M.  Yoivge.    Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    6s. 

HORT  (F.  J.  A.).— The  Way,  the  Truth, 

the  Life.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Lectures  on  Judaistic  Christianity. 

Cr.  8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

HUTTON  (R.  H.).     (See  p.  24.) 

ILLINGWORTH  (Rev.  J.  R.).— Sermons 
preached  in  a  College  Chapel.  Cr.8vo.  <$s. 

University  and  Cathedral  Sermons. 

Crown  8vo.     js. 

Personality,    Divine,    and    Human. 

8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

JACOB  (Rev.  J.  A.). — Building  in  Silence: 
and  other  Sermons.    Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    6s. 

JAMES  (Rev.  Herbert).  —  The  Country 
Clergyman  and  his  Work.     Cr.  8vo.     6*. 

JEANS  (Rev.  G.  E.).— Haileybury  Chapel  : 
and  other  Sermons.     Fcp.  Svo.    v.  6d. 


JELLETT  (Rev.  Dr.).— The  Elder  Son: 
and  other  Sermons.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

The  Efficacy  of  Prayer.    Cr.  8vo.    5*. 

KELLOGG  (Rev.  S.  H.).-The  Light  op 
Asia  and  the  Light  of  the  World.  Cr. 
8vo.    7s.  6d. 

Genesis   and   Growth   of    Religion. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).  (See  Collected 
Works,  p.  25.) 

KIRKPATRICK  (Prof).— The  Divine  Li- 
brary  of  the  Old  Testament.  Cr.  8vo. 
31.  net. 

Doctrine  of  the  Prophets.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

KYNASTON  (Rev.  Herbert,  D.D.).— Chel- 
tenham  College  Sermons.    Cr.  8vo.    fit. 

LEGGE  (A.  O.).— The  Growth  of  the  Tem- 
poral Power  of  the  Papacy.  Cr.8vo.  Zs.6d. 

LIGHTFOOT  (Bishop). — Leaders  in  the 
Northern  Church  :  Sermons.   Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Ordination  Addresses  and  Counsels 

to  Clergy.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Cambridge  Sermons.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Sermons    preached    in    St.     Paul's 

Cathedral.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Sermons  on  Special  Occasions.  Svo.  6s. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy 

of  the  Diocese  of  Durham,  1886.    Svo.    zs. 

ESSAYSON  THE  WoRK  ENTITLED  "  Su PER- 

natural  Religion."  2nd  Edit.  Svo.  10s. 6d. 

On  a  Fresh  Revision  of  the  English 

New  Testament.     Cr.  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

— —  Dissertations  on  the  Apostolic  Age. 
8vo.     14,5. 

Biblical  Essays.     8vo.     125. 

LYTTELTON(A.T.).  Sermons.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 

MACLAREN  (Rev.  A.).— Sermons  preached 
at  Manchester,  nth  Ed.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Second  Series.  7th  Ed.  Fcp.  8vo  4$.  6d. 

Third  Series.    6th  Ed.    Fcp.  8vo.    a,s.6d. 

Week-Day  Evening  Addresses.     4th 

Edit.     Fcp.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

The  Secret  of  Power  :  and  other  Ser- 
mons.    Fcp.  8vo.    4s.  6d. 

MACMILLAN(Rev.  Hugh).  — Bible  Teach- 
ings in  Nature.    15th  Edit.    Globe  8vo.   6s. 

The  True  Vine  ;  or,  The  Analogies  of 

our  Lord's  Allegory.    5th  Edit.     Gl.  8vo.    6s. 

The  Ministry  of  Nature.     8th  Edit. 

Globe  8vo.    6s. 

The    Sabbath    of    the    Fields.     6th 

Edit.    Globe  8vo.    6s. 

The  Marriage  in  Cana.  Globe  8vo.  6s. 

Two  Worlds  are  Ours.    Gl.  8vo.    6s. 

The  Olive  Leaf.    Globe  8vo.    6s. 

The  Gate  Beautiful  :  and  other  Bible 

Teachings  for  the  Young.     Cr.  8vo.     3.S.  6d. 

MAHAFFY  (Prof.  J.  P.).— The  Decay  of 
Modern  Preaching.     Cr.  8vo.     3-f.  6d. 

MATURIN  (Rev.  W.).— The  Blessedness 
of  the  Dead  in  Christ.    Cr.  8vo.    7$.  6d. 

MAURICE  (Frederick  Denison).— The  King- 
dom of  Christ.  3rd  Ed.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  12s. 

Expository  Sermons  on  the  Prayer- 
Book,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 

Sermons      Preached      in      Country 

Churches.    2nd  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

The  Conscience:  Lectures  on  Casuistry. 

3rd  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    4s.  6d. 
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MAURICE  (Fredk.  Denison).— Dialogues 
on  Family  Worship.     Cr.  Svo.    4.?.  6d. 

The  Doctrine  of  oacrifice  Deduced 

prom  the  Scriptures.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 

The   Religions   of   the  World.     6th 

Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    4s.  6d. 

On  the  Sabbath  Day;  The  Character 

of  the  Warrior  ;  and  on  the  Interpre- 
tation of  History.    Fcp.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Learning  and  Working.  Cr.  8vo.  ^s.6d. 

The  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and 

the  Commandments.    Pott  Svo.    is. 

Sermons  Preached  in  Lincoln's  Inn 

Chapel.      6   vols.     Cr.   8vo.      3s.  6d.   each. 

Collected  Works.  Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Christmas  Dav  and  other  Sermons. 

Theological  Essays. 

Prophets  and- Kings. 

Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Gospel  of  St.  John. 

Epistle  of  St.  John. 

Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse. 

Friendship  of  Books. 

Social  Morality. 

Prayer  Book  and  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

McCURDY  (J.  F.).— History,  Prophecy, 
and  the  Monuments.    2  vols.      [In  Press. 

MILLIGAN  (Rev.  Prof.  W.).— The  Resur- 
rection of  our  Lord.  4th  Edit.  Cr.8vo.  5.1. 

The  Ascension  and  Heavenly  Priest- 
hood of  our  Lord.     Cr.  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

MOORHOUSE  (J.,  Bishop  of  Manchester).— 
Jacob:  Three  Sermons.  Ext  fcp.  8vo.  3s  6d. 

The  Teaching  of  Christ:  its  Condi- 
tions, Secret,  and  Results.    Cr.  8vo.     3s.  net. 

Church     Work  :     Its     Means     and 

Methods.    Cr.  8vo.    3s.  net. 

MURPHY(J.  J.). — Natural  Selection  and 
Spiritual  Freedom.     Gl.  8vo.     5^. 

MYLNE  (L.  G.,  Bishop  of  Bombay).— 
Sermons  Preached  in  St.  Thomas's 
Cathedral,  Bombay.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

NATURAL  RELIGION.  By  the  Author  of 
"EcceHomo."    3rd  Edit.     Globe  8vo.    6s. 

PATTISON  (Mark).— Sermons.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

PAUL  OF  TARSUS.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Memoirs   of    a   Dis- 
ord. Edit.    8vo.    12J. 

PLUMPTRE  (Dean).— Movements  in  Re- 
ligious Thought.    Fcp.  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

POTTER  (R.).— The  Relation  of  Ethics 
to  Religion.    Cr.  8vo.    2$.  6d. 

REASONABLE  FAITH  :  A  Short  Essay 
By  "  Three  Friends."    Cr.  8vo.     is. 

REICHiiL  (C.  P.,  Bishop  of  Meath).— The 
Lord's  Prayer.     Cr.  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

Cathedral  and  University  Sermons. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

RENDALL  (Rev.  F.).— The  Theology  of 
the  Hebrew  Christians.    Cr.  8vo.    5s. 

REYNOLDS(H.  R.).—  Notesof  theChris- 
tian  Life.    Cr.  8vo.    7s.  6d. 


PHILOCHRISTUS: 

CIPI.E  OF  THE  LORD 


ROBINSON  (Prebendary  H.  G.).— Man  in 
the  Image  of  God:  and  other  Sermons. 
Cr.  Svo.    7s.  6d. 

RUSSELL  (Dean). — The  Light  that  Light  - 
eth  every  Man  :  Sermons.  With  an  Intro 
ductionbvDeanPLUMPTRE,D.D.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 

RYLE(Rev.  Prof.  H.).— The  Early  Narra- 
tives of  Genesis.    Cr.  8vo.     3s.  net. 

SALMON  (Rev.  George,  D.D.).— Non-Mir- 
aculous Christianity  :  and  other  Sermons. 
2nd  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Gnosticism    and    Agnosticism  :    and 

other  Sermons.     Cr.  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

SANDFORD  (Rt.  Rev.  C.  W.,  Bishop  of  Gib- 
raltar). — Counsel  to  English  Churchmen 
Abroad.     Cr.  8vo.     6.r. 

SCOTCH  SERMONS,  1880.  By  Principal 
Caird  and  others.     3rd  Edit.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

SERVICE  (Rev.  J.).— Sermons.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

SHIRLEY  (W.  N.).— Elijah  :  Four  Univer. 
sity  Sermons.    Fcp.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

SMITH  (Rev.  Travers). — Man's  Knowledge 
of  Man  and  of  God.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

STANLEY(Dean).-THE  National!  hanks- 
giving.  Sermons  Preached  in  Westminster 
Abbey.    2nd  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Addresses   and  Sermons  delivered  In 

America,  1878.    Cr.  8vo.    6.T. 

STEWART  (Prof.  Balfour)  and  TAIT  (Prof. 
P.  G.).— The  Unseen  Universe,  or  Phy- 
sical Speculations  on  a  Future  Statb. 
15th  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Paradoxical  Philosophy  :  A  Sequel  to 

the  above.    Cr.  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

STUBBS  (Rev.  C.  W.).— For  Christ  and 
City.    Sermons  and  Addresses.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

TAIT  (Archbp.).— The  Present  Condition 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Primary 
Visitation  Charge.     3rd  Edit.    8vo.    3*.  6d. 

Duties  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Second  Visitation  Addresses.    8vo.    41-.  6d. 

The  Church  of  the  Future.  Quad- 
rennial Visitation  Charges.    Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

TAYLOR  (Isaac).— The  Restoration  of 
Belief.    Cr.  8vo.    8s.  6d. 

TEMPLE  (Frederick,  Bishop  of  London).— 
Sermons  Preached  in  the  Chapel  of 
Rugby  School.  Second  Series.  Ex.  fcp.  8vo. 
6s.    Third  Series   4th  Edit.    Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    6s. 

The    Relations    Between    Religion 

and    Science.     Bampton    Lectures,    1884. 
7th  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

TRENCH  (Archbishop).  —  The  Hulseam 
Lectures  for  1845 — 6.    8vo.    7.5.  6d. 

TULLOCH  (Principal).— The  Christ  of  the 
Gospels  and  the  Christ  of  Modern 
Criticism.    Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    4J.  6d. 

VAUGHAN  (C.  J.,  Dean  of  Landaff).—  Me- 
morials of  Harrow  Sundays.  8vo.   \os.6d. 
Epiphany,  Lent,  and  Easter.  Z\o.ios.6d. 

Heroes  of  Faith.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  6s 

Life's  Work   and  God's  Discipline. 

Ext.  fcp.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

The    Wholesome    Words    of    Jesus 

Christ.    2nd  Edit.    Fcp.  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

Foesof  Faith.  2nd  Edit.  Fcp.8vo.  3S.6d. 

Christ  Satisfying  the  Instincts  of 

Humanity.    2nd  Edit.    Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    $s.6d. 
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THEOLOGY. 

Sermons,  Lectures,  Addresses,  and 
Theological  Essays— continued. 

VAUGHAN  (C.  J.,  Dean  of  Landafi).— Coun- 
sels fox  Young  Students,  fcp  8vo. 
■is.  td. 

The  Two  Great    Temptations.     2nd 

Edit.     Fcp.  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

Addresses    for    Young    Clergymen. 

Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    4J.  6d. 

• "My   Son,  Give   Me  Thine  Heart." 

Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    5.5. 
■ Rest  Awhile.    Addresses  to  Toilers  in 

the  Ministry.    Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    $s. 

Temple  Sermons.    Cr.  8vo.    10s.  td. 

Authorised    or    Revised?     Sermons. 

Cr.   8vo      7s.  6d. 

Lessons  of  the  Cross  and  Passion  ; 

Words  from  the  Cross  ;  The  Reign  of 
Sin  ;  The  Lord's  Prayer.  Four  Courses 
of  Lent  Lectures.    Cr.  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

University  Sermons,  New  and  Old. 

Cr.  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Prayers  of  Jesus  Christ.    Globe 

8vo.     3-r.  6d. 

Doncaster  Sermons;  Lessons  of  Life 

and  Godliness  ;  Words  from  the  Gos- 
pels.    Cr.  8vo.     10s.  td. 

Notes  for  Lectures  on  Confirma- 
tion     14th  Edit.     Fcp.  8vo.     is.  td. 

Restful  Thoughts  in  Restless  Times. 

Crown  8vo.     5s. 
Last  Words  in  the  Temple  Church. 

GI.  8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

VAUGHAN  (Rev.  D.  J.).— The  Present 
Trial  of  Faith.    Cr.  8vo.    5s.    (See  p.  26.) 

VAUGHAN  (Rev.  E.  T.>—  Some  Reasons  of 
our  Christian  Hope.  Hulsean  Lectures 
for  1875.    Cr.  8vo.    6s.  td. 

VAUGHAN  (Rev.  Robert).— Stones  from 
the  Quarry.    Sermons.    Cr.  8vo.    ss. 

VENN  (Rev.  John).— On  some  Character- 
istics of  Belief,  Scientific,  and  Re- 
ligious. Hulsean  Lectures,  i86g.  8vo.  ts.td. 

WELLDON  (Rev.  J.  E.  C.).—  The  Spiritual 
Life  :  and  other  Sermons.    Cr.  8vo.    ts. 

WESTCOTT(Rt.  Rev.  B.  F.,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham).— On  the  Religious  Office  of  the 
Universities.    Sermons.    Cr.  8vo.    4s.  td. 

Gifts  for  Ministry.  Addresses  to  Can- 
didates for  Ordination.     Cr.  8vo.     is.  td. 

The  Victory  of  the  Cross.    Sermons 

Preached  in  1888.    Cr.  8vo.    3*.  td. 

From  Strength  to  Strength.    Three 

Sermons(In  Memoriam  J.  B.  D.).  Cr.  8vo.  xs. 

The  Revelation  of  the  Risen  Lord. 

4th  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    ts. 

The  Historic  Faith.    Cr.  8vo.    ts. 

The   Gospel   of    the    Resurrection. 

6th  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.    ts. 

The  Revelation  of  the  Father.    Cr. 

8vo.    ts. 

Christus  Consummator.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Some  Thoughts  from  the  Ordinal. 

Cr.  8vo.     ix.  td. 

Social  Aspects  of  Christianity.    Cr. 

8vo.    6s. 

The  Gospel  of  Life.     Cr.  8vo.     ts. 

Essays  in  the  History  of  Religious 

Thought  in  the  West.    Globe  8vo.    5$. 

Incarnation  and  Common  Life.     Cr. 

8vo.     gs. 


WHITTUCK(C.  A.).— Church  of  England 
and  Recent  Religious  Thought.  Cr. 
8vo.     ys.  td. 

WICKHAM  (Rev.  E.  C.).— Wellington 
College  Sermons.    Cr.  8vo.    ts. 

WILKINS  (Prof.  A.  S.).— The  Light  of  thb 
World:  An  Essay.  2nd  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  v.6d. 

WILLINK  (A.).— The  World  of  the  Un- 
seen.    Cr.  8vo.     3s.  td. 

WILSON  (J.  M.,  Archdeacon  of  Manchester). 
— Sermons  Preached  in  Clifton  College 
Chapel.    2nd  Series,  1888 — qo.    Cr.  8vo.    ts. 

Essays  and  Addresses.    Cr.  8vo.   4*.  6d. 

Some  Contributions  to  the  Religious 

Thought  of  our  Time.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

WOOD(C.  J.).— Survivals  in  Christianity. 
Crown  8vo.     ts. 

WOOD  (Rev.  E.  G.).— The  Regal  Power 

of  the  Church.    8vo.    4$.  6d. 

THERAPEUTICS.    (See  Medicine,  p.  26  ) 


TRANSLATIONS. 

From  the  Greek — From  the  Italian — From  the 
Latin — Into  Latin  and  Greek  Verse. 

From  the  Greek. 

SPECIMENS  OF  GREEK  TRAGEDY. 
Transl.  by  Goldwin  Smith,  D.C.L.  2  vols. 
Gl.  8vo.     10s. 

AESCHYLUS.— The  Supplices.  With  Trans- 
lation, byT.  G.  Tucker,  Litt.D.  8vo.  ios.6d. 

AESCHYLUS.— The  Seven  against  The- 
bes. With  Translation,  by  A.  W.  Verrall, 
Litt.  D      8vo.    7s.  td. 

The  Choephori.    With  Translation.     By 

the  same.     8vo.     12$. 

Eumenides.     With   Verse    Translation, 

by  Bernard  Drake,  M.A.    8vo.    ^s. 

K.RATUS.    {See  Physiography,  p.  32.) 

ARISTOPHANES.— The  Birds.  Trans,  into 
English  Verse,  by  B.  H.  Kennedy.    8vo.    6*. 

ARISTOTLE  ON  FALLACIES;  or,  The 
Sophistici  Elenchi.  With  Translation,  by 
E.  Poste   M.A.    8vo.    Ss.  td. 

ARISTOTLE.— The  First  Book  of  the 
Metaphysics  of  Aristotle.  By  a  Cam- 
bridge Graduate.    8vo.    51. 

The  Politics.     By  J.  E.  C.  Welldon, 

M.A.    Cr.  8vo.     10s.  td. 

The  Rhetoric.  Bysame.  Cr.8vo.  7s. td. 

The  Nicomachean  Ethics.     By  same. 

Cr.  8vo.     7s.  td. 

On  the  Constitution  of  Athens.    By 

E.  Poste.     2nd  Edit.     Cr   8vo.     ->,s.  td. 

The  Poetics.  ByS.  H.  Butcher,  Litt.D. 

Bvo.  [In  the  Press. 

BION.    {See  Theocritus  ) 

EURIPIDES.— The  Tragedies  in  English 
Verse.  By  A.  S.  Way,  M.A.  3  vols.  Cr. 
8vo.     ts.  net  each. 

Alcestis,  Hecuba,  Medea.  Separately, 

sewed,     is.  td.  each. 

HERODOTUS.— The  History.  By  G.  C 
Macaulay,  M.A.    2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.    18*. 


TRANSLATIONS— VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 
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HOMER. — The  Odyssey  done  into  Eng- 
lish Prose,  by  S.  H.  Butcher,  M.A.,  and 
A.  Lang,  M.A.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

The  Odyssey.    Books  I. — XII.     Transl. 

into  English  Verse  by  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
Cr.  8vo.     js.  6d. 

The  Iliad  done  into  English  Prose, 

by  Andrew  Lang,  Walter  Leaf,  and 
Ernest  Myers.    Cr.  8vo.    ws.  6d. 

MOSCHUS.    (See  Theocritus). 

PINDAR.— The  Extant  Odes.  By  Ernest 
Myers.    Cr.  8vo.    $s. 

PLATO.— Tim^US.  With  Translation,  by 
R.  D.  Archer-Hind,  M.A.  8vo.  i6x. 
(See  also  Golden  Treasury  Series,  p.  24  ) 

POLYBIUS.— The  Histories.  By  E.  S. 
Shuckburgh.    Cr.  8vo.    24J. 

SOPHOCLES.— CEdipus  the  King.  Trans 
lated  into  English  Verse  by  E.  D.  A.  Mors- 
head,  M.A.    Fcp.  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

THEOCRITUS,  BION,  and  MOSCHUS. 
By  A.  Lang,  M.A.  Pott  8vo.  2s. 6d. net. — 
Large  Paper  Edition.     8vo.    gs. 

XENOPHON.  —  The  Complete  Works. 
By  H.  G.  Dakyns,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo.— Vols.  1 
and  II.     10s.  6d.  each. 

From  the  Italian. 

DANTE.— The    Purgatory.     With  Trans  . 

and  Notes,  by  A.  J.  Butler.  Cr.  8vo.   i2j.6c. 
— —  The  Paradise.    By  the  same.    2nd  Edit 

Cr.  8vo.     1 2 j.  (\d. 

The  Hell.  By  the  same.  Cr.  8vo.  z2S.6d. 

— —  De    Monarchia.     By   F.   J.    Church 

8vo.    4.5.  6d. 

The  Divine  Comedy.  By  C.  E.  Nor- 
ton. I.  Hell.  II.  Purgatory.  III. 
Paradise.     Cr.  8vo.     6s.  each. 

New  Life  of  Dante.     Transl.  by  C   E. 

Norton.     5s. 

The    Purgatory.     Transl.    by    C.    L 

Shadwell.     Ext.  cr.  8vo.     ias.  net. 

From  the  Latin. 

CICERO. — The  Life  and  Letters  of  Mar- 
cus Tullius  Cicero.  By  the  Rev.  G.  E. 
Jeans,  M.A.    2nd  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    iar.  6d. 

TheAcademics.  ByJ.S.REiD.  8vo.  5^.6^. 

HORACE:  The  Works  of.  By  J.  Lonsdale, 

M.A.,  and  S.  Lee,  M.A.    Gl.  8vo.    3s.  6d. 
The  Odes  in  a  Metrical  Paraphrase. 

ByR. M.Hovenden.B.A.  Ext.fcp.8vo.  4S.6d. 
Life  and  Character  :  an  Epitome  of 

his   Satires   and   Epistles.      By   R.    M. 

Hovenden,  B.A.    Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    45.  6d. 

Word  for  Word  from  Horace  :   The 

Odes  Literally  Versified.  By  W.  T.  Thorn- 
ton, C.  B.    Cr.  8vo.     js.  6d. 

JUVENAL. — Thirteen  Satires.  BvAlex. 
Leeper,  LL. D.     New  Ed.     Cr.  8vo.     v.  6d 

LfVV.— Books  XXI.— XXV.  The  Second 
Punic  War.  By  A.  J.  Church,  M.A. ,  and 
W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo.  js.  6d. — 
Book  XXI  separately,  is. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS  ANTONINUS.— 
Book  IV.  of  the  Meditations.  With 
Translation  and  Commentary,  by  H.  Cross- 
ley,  M.A.    8vo.    6s. 


SALLUST.— The  Conspiracy  of  Catiline 
and  the  Jugurthine  War.  By  A.  W. 
Pollard.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. — Catiline,    v. 

TACITUS,    The    Works    of.       By    A.    J. 
Church,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A. 
The  History.    4th  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
The  Agricola  and  Germania.    With  the 

Dialogue  on  Oratory.    Cr.  8vo.    4s.  6d. 
The  Annals.    5th  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

VIRGIL:  The  Works  of.  By  J.  Lonsdale, 
M.A.,  and  S.  Lee,  M.A.    Globe  8vo.    3*.  6d. 

The  jEneid.    By  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A. 

Cr.  8vo.    7-r.  6d. 


Into  Latin  and  Greek  Verse. 

CHURCH  (Rev.  A.  J.).— Latin  Version  of 
Selections  from  Tennyson.  By  Prof. 
Conington,  Prof.  Seeley,  Dr.  Hessey, 
T.  E.  Kebbel,  &c.  Edited  by  A.  J.  Church, 
M.A.    Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    6s. 

GEDDES  (Prof.  W.  D.).—  Flosculi  Gr^bci 
Boreales.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

KYNASTON  (Herbert  D.D.).— Exemplaria 
Cheltoniensia.    Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    $s. 


VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

(See  also  History,  p.  u  ;   Sport,  p.  35.) 

APPLETON  (T.  G.).— A  Nile  Journal. 
Illustrated  bv  Eugene  Benson.  Cr.  8vo.   fix. 

"  BACCHANTE."  The  Cruise  of  H.M.S. 
"  Bacchante,"  1879 — 1882.  Compiled  from 
the  Private  Journals,  Letters  and  Note-books 
of  Prince  Albert  Victor  and  Prince 
George  of  Wales.  By  the  Rev.  Canon 
Dalton.    2  vols.    Med.  8vo.     <,2S.  6d. 

3AKER  (Sir  Samuel  W.).— Ismailia.  A 
Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Central 
Africa  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
organised  by  Ismail,  Khedive  of  Egypt. 
Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

The  Nile  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia, 

AND  THE  SWORD  HUNTERS  OF  THE  HaMRAN 

Arabs.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

The  Albert  N'yanza  Great  Basin  of 

the  Nile  and  Exploration  of  the  Nile 
Sources.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Cyprus  as  I  saw  it  in  1879.    8vo.    12s.  6d. 

BARKER  (Lady).— A  Year's  Housekeeping 
in  South  Africa.    Illustr.    Cr.  8vo.    3*.  6d. 

Station  Life  in  New  Zealand.    Cr. 

8vo.    3s.  6d. 

Letters  to  Guy.    Cr.  8vo.    ■;*• 

BLENNERHASSETT(R.)and  SLEEMAN 
(L.)— Adventures  in  Mashonaland.  Cr. 
8vo.     3.J.  6d. 

BOUGH  TON  (G.  H.)  and  ABBEY  (E.  A.).— 

Sketching  Rambles  in  Holland.    With 
Illustrations.    Fcp.  4to.    2ix. 

BROOKS  (Bishop  P.).— Letters  of  Travel. 
Ext.  cr.  8vo.     is.  6d.  net. 

CAMERON  (V.  L.).— Our  Future  Highway 
to  India.    2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.    21s. 

CAMPBELL  (J.  F.).-Mv  Circular  Notes. 

Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
CARLES(W.  R.).— Life  in  Corea.  8vo.  i2s.6d. 
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VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS-continued. 

CAUCASUS  :  Notes  on  the.  By  "  Wan- 
derer."   8vo.    qs. 

COLE  (G.  A.  G.).— The  Gypsy  Road:  A 
Journey  from  Krakow  to  Coblentz.  Cr. 
8vo.    6s. 

CRAIK  (Mrs.).— An  Unknown  Country. 
Illustr.  by  F.  NoelPaton.   Roy.  8vo.  js.6d. 

An  Unsentimental  Journey  through 

Cornwall.    Illustrated.    4to.    12s.  6d. 

DILKE  (Sir  Charles).     (See  pp.  28.  34.) 

DUFF  (Right  Hon.  SirM.  E.  Grant).— Notes 

of  an  Indian  Journey.    8vo.    10s.  6a? 
FORBES   (Archibald). — Souvenirs  of  some 

Continents.    Cr.  8vo.    3s.  6a?. 

Barracks,    Bivouacs,    and    Battles. 

Cr.  8vo.     3f.  6a? 

FORBES-MITCHELL(W.)-Reminiscences 
of  the  Great  Mutiny.  Cr.  8vo.  Zs.  6a?.  net. 

FULLERTON  (W.  M.).— In  Cairo.  Fcp. 
8vo.     3J.  6a?. 

GONE  TO  TEXAS:  Letters  from  Our 
Boys.  Ed.  by  Thos.  Hughes.  Cr.8vo.  +1.60?. 

GORDON  (Lady  Duff).  —  Last  Letters 
from  Egypt,  to  which  are  added  Letters 
from  the  Cape.    2nd  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    us. 

GREEN  (W.  S.).— Among  the  Selkirk 
Glaciers.    Cr.  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

HOOKER  (Sir  Joseph  D.)  and  BALL  (J.).— 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Marocco  and  the 
Great  Atlas.    8vo.    21s. 

HUBNER  (Baron  von).— A  Ramble  Round 
the  World.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

HUGHES  (Thos.).— Rugby,  Tennessee.  Cr. 
8vo.    4.J.  6d. 

KALM(P.). — Account  of  his  Visit  to  Eng- 
land.  Trans  J.  Lucas.   Illus.  8vo.  12.?.  net. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).— At  Last  :  A  Christ- 
mas in  the  West  Indies.     Cr.  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

KINGSLEY  (Henry).  —  Tales  of  Old 
Travel.    Cr.  8vo.    3$.  6a?. 

Man    in 
■js.  6a?. 

MAHAFFY  (Prof.  J.  P.).— Rambles  and 
Studies  in  Greece.  Illust.  Cr.  8vo.  ios.6d. 

MAHAFFY  (Prof.  J.  P.)  and  ROGERS 
(J.  E.). — Sketches  from  a  Tour  through 
Holland  and  Germany.  Illustrated  by 
J.  E.  Rogers.    Ext.  cr.  8vo.    10s.  6a?. 

NORDENSKIOLD.  —  Voyage  of  the 
"Vega"  round  Asia  and  Europe.  By 
Baron  A.  E.  Von  Nordenskiold.  Trans,  by 
Alex.  Leslie.  400  Illustrations,  Maps,  etc. 
a  vols.  8vo.  45^. — Popular  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

OLIPHANT  (Mrs.).    (See  History,  p.  12.) 

OLIVER  (Capt.  S.  P.).— Madagascar  :  An 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of 
the  Island.    2  vols.     Med.  8vo.    52^.  6a?. 

PALGRAVE  (W.  Gifford).— A  Narrative 
of  a  Year's  Journey  through  Central 
and  Eastern  Arabia,  1862-63.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Dutch  Guiana.    8vo.    gs. 

Ulysses  ;     or,    Scenes    and    Studies    in 

many  Lands.    8vo.     12.S.  6o?. 


KIPLING   (J.    L.).— Beast    and 
India.     Illustrated.     Ext.  cr.  3vo. 


PERSIA,  EASTERN.  An  Account  of  the 
Journeys  of  the  Persian  Boundary 
Commission,  1870-71-72.     2  vols.     8vo.    42.SV 

PIKE(W.) — The  Barren  Ground  of  North- 
ern Canada.     8vo.     io.r.  6d. 

ST.  JOHNSTON  (A.).— Camping  among 
Cannibals.    Cr.  8vo.    4s.  6d. 

SANDYS  (J.  E.).— An  Easter  Vacation  in 
Greece.     Cr.  8vo.    3s.  6a?. 

SMITH   (Goldwin)— A   Trip   to   England. 

Pott  8vo.     3$. 

Oxford  and  her  Colleges.  Pott8vo.  3s. 

STRANGFORD    (Viscountess).  —  Egyptian 

Sepulchres  and  Syrian  Shrines.     New 

Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    7.1.  6d. 

TAVERNIER  (Baron):  Travels  in  India 
of  Jean  Baptiste  Tavernier.  Transl. 
by  V.  Ball,  LL.D.     2  vols.     8vo.     42s. 

TRISTRAM  (O.).  (See  Illustrated  Books.). 

TURNER  (Rev.  G.).    [See  Anthropology.) 

WALLACE  (A.  R.).  (See  Natural  History.). 

WATERTON  (Charles).— Wanderings  in 
South  America,  the  North-West  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Antilles. 
Edited  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  Illustr.  Cr. 
8vo.    6s. — People's  Edition.    4to.    6a?. 

WATSON  (R.  Spence).— A  Visit  to  Wazan, 
the  Sacred  City  of  Morocco.   8vo.  ias.6d. 

YOUNG,  Books  for  the. 
(See  also  Biblical  History,  p.  35.) 

*SOP-CALDECOTT.— Some  of  jEsop's. 
Fabi.es,  with  Modern  Instances,  shown  in 
Designs  by  Randolph  Caldecott.   4to.   5s. 

ARIOSTO. — Paladin  and  Saracen.  Stories 
from  Ariosto.  By  H.  C.  Hollway-Cal- 
throp.     Illustrated.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

ATKINSON  (Rev.  J.  C.).— The  Lavt  of 
the  Giant  Killers.     Globe  8vo.     3J.  6d. 

Walks.  Talks,  Travels,  and  Exploits- 

of  two  Schoolboys.     Cr.  8vo.     3*.  6a?. 

Playhours   and    Half-Holidays,   or 

Further   Experiences  of  two   School- 
boys.    Ct.  8vo.     3s  6d. 

Scen?es  in  Fairyland.    Cr.  8vo.    4.?.  6a?. 

AWDRY  (Frances).— The  Story  of  a  Fel- 
low Soldier.  (A  Life  of  Bishop  Patteson 
for  the  Young.)    Globe  8vo.    is.  6a?. 

BAKER  (Sir  S.  W.).— True  Tales  for  my 
Grandsons.     Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6a?. 

Cast  up  by  the  Sea  :  or,  The  Adven- 
tures of  Ned  Gray.     Illust     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

BARKER  (Lady).— The  White  Rat.  Gl. 
8vo.     2,t.  6a". 

BARLOW  (Jane). — The  End  of  Elfintown.. 
Iltust.  b\  L.  Housman.  Cr.  8vo.  j.  d. — 
Edition  tic  Luxe-     Roy.  8vo.     11s.  net. 

CARROLL  (Lewis). — Alice's   Adventures 

in  Wonderland.     With  42  Illustrations  by 

Tenniel.    Cr.  8vo.    6s.  net. 

People's  Edition.  With  all  the  original 
Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.    zs.  6d.  net. 

A  German  Translation  of  the  same. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s.  net.  -A  French  Transla- 
tion of  the  same.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  net. 
An  Italian  Translation  of  the  same. 
Cr.  8vo.     6s.  net. 
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•CARROLL  (Lewis).— Alice's  Adventures 
Under-grocni  .  Being;  a  Fascimile  of  the 
Original  MS.  Book  afterwards  developed  in 
to  "Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland." 
With  27  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Cr. 
8vo.     4s    net. 

Through    the    Looking-Glass    and 

what  Alice  found  there.    With  50  Illus- 
trations by  Tenniel.     Cr.  8vo.     6s.  net. 
People's    Edition.      With    all    the    original 

Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 
People's  Edition  of  "  Alice's  Adventures  in 
Wonderland,"  and  "  Through  the  Looking- 
Glass."    1  vol.    Cr.  8vo.     4s.  bd.  net. 

Rhyme?  and  Reason?  With  65  Illus- 
trations by  Arthur  B.  Frost,  and  9  by 
Henry  Holiday.    Cr.  8vo.    6s.  net. 

A  Tangled  Tale.     With  6  Illustrations 

by  Arthur  B.  Frost.    Cr.  8vo.    4s.  6d.  net. 

Sylvie  and  Bruno.     With  46  Ulustra- 

tionsby  HarryFurniss.   Cr.  8vo.  7j.6rf.net. 

Concluded.     With  Illustrations  by 

Harry  Furniss.     Cr.  8vo.     7.?.  6d.  net. 

TheNursery"Alice."  TwentyColoured 

Enlargements  from  Tenniel's  Illustrations 
to  "Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland," 
wich  Text  adapted  to  Nursery  Readers. 
4to.    4j.net. — People's  Edition.    4to.    2j.net. 

The  Hunting  of  the  Snark,  An  agony 

in  Eight  Fits.  With  9  Illustrations  by 
Henry  Holiday.    Cr.  Svo.    4s.  6d.  net. 

CLIFFORD  (Mrs.W.K.).— Anyhow  Stories. 
With  Illustrations  by  Dorothy  Tennant. 
Cr.  8vo.    is.  6d.  ;  paper  covers,  is. 

CORBETT  (Julian).— For  God  and  Gold. 
Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

CRAI K  (Mrs.).—  Alice  Learmont  :  A  Fair* 
Tale.    Illustrated.    Globe  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Brownie.    Illus. 

trated  by  Mrs.  Allingham.    Gl.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

The   Little    Lame    Prince    and    his 

Travelling  Cloak.  Illustrated  by  J.  McL. 
Ralston.    Globe  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Our  Year:  A  Child's  Book  in  Prose 

and  Verse.    Illustrated.    Gl.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Little   Sunshine's    Holiday.      Globe 

8vo.    2s.  bd. 

The  Fairy  Book  :  The  Best  Popular 

Fairy  Stories.    Pott  8vo.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Children  s  Poetry.   Ex.  fcp.  8vo.  4s. 6d. 

Songs  of  our  Youth.    Small  4to.    6s. 

DE  MORGAN  (Mary).— The  Necklace  of 
Princess  Fiorimonde,  and  other  Stories. 
Illustrated  by  Walter  Crane.  Ext.  fcp. 
8vo.  3J.  6d. — Large  Paper  Ed.,  with  Illus- 
trations on  India  Paper.     100  copies  printed. 

FOWLER  (W.  W.).  (See  Natural  History.) 

GREENWOOD  (Jessy  E.).  —  The  Moon 
Maiden:  andotherStories.  Cr.8vo.  ->,s.6d. 

GRIMM'S  FAIRY  TALES.  Translated  by 
Lucy  Crane,  and  Illustrated  by  Walter 
Crane.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

JERSEY  (Countess  of).— Maurice  :  or,  The 
Red  Jar.  Illustrated  by  RosiE  M.  M. 
Pituan.    Ex.  cr.  8vo.  [/«  the  Press. 

KEARY  (A.  and  E.).  —  The  Heroes  of 
Asgard.  Tales  from  Scandinavian  My- 
thology.   Globe  8vo.    2s.  6d 

KEARY  (E.).— The  Magic  Valley.  Illustr. 
by"E.V.B."    Globe  8vo.    2s.  6d. 


K.INGSLEY  (Charles).— The  Heroes;  or, 
Greek  Fairy  Tales  for  my  Children.  Cr.  8vo. 
y.  64. — Presentation  Ed.,  gilt  edges.    js.6a\ 

Madam  How  and  Lady  Why,  or,  First 

Lessons  in  Earth- Lore.     Cr.  8vo.    3X.  6d. 

The  Water-Babies  :  A  Fairy  Tale  for  a 

Land  Baby.    Cr.  8vo.    3J.  6d. — New  Edit. 
Illus.  by  L.  Sambourne.  Fcp.  4to.  12J.  6d. 

KIPLING  (Rudyard).— The  Jungle  Book. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

MACLAREN  (Arch.).— The  Fairy  Family. 
A  Series  of  Ballads  and  Metrical  Tales. 
Cr.  Svo.      5J. 

MACMILLAN  (Rev.  Hugh).     (See  p.  40.) 

MADAME  TABBY'S  ESTABLISHMENT. 
ByKARi.  Illust.byL.  Wain.  Cr.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

MAGUIRE  (J.  F.).— Young  Prince  Mam- 
gold.     Illustrated.    Globe  8vo.    is.  6d. 

MARTIN  (Frances).— The  Poet's  Hour. 
Poetry  selected  for  Children.   Pott8vo.  2S.6d. 

Spring-Time  with  the  Poets.  Pott  8vo. 

3*.  6d. 

MAZINI  (Linda). — In  the  Golden  Shell. 
With  Illustrations.    Globe  8vo.    4s.  6d. 

MOLESWORTH    (Mrs.).— Works.     Illustr. 
Globe    8vo.    2s.  6d.  each. 
"  Carrots,"  Just  a  Little  Boy. 
A  Christmas  Child. 
Christmas-Tree  Land. 
The  Cuckoo  Clock. 
Four  Winds  Farm. 
Grandmother  Dear. 
Herr  Baby. 
Little  Miss  Peggy. 
The  Rectory  Children. 
Rosy. 

The  Tapestry  Room. 
Tell  Me  a  Story. 
Two  Little  Waifs. 
"  Us"  :  An  Old-Fashioned  Story. 
Children  of  the  Castle. 
A  Christmas  Posy. 
Nursk  Heatherdale's  Story. 
The  Girls  and  I. 

Mary.     Illustrated  by  L.  Brooke.     Cr. 

8vo.     4s.  6d. 

My  New  Home.     Illust.  by  L.  Brooke. 

Cr.  Svo.    4s.  6d. 

Four  Ghost  Stories.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

OLIPHANT  (Mrs.).  —  Agnes  Hopetoun's 
Schools  and  Holidays.  Illust.  G1.8vo.  2S.6d. 

PALGRAVE  (Francis   Turner).— The    Five 

Days'  Entertainments  at  Wentworth 

Grange.    Small  4to.    6s. 
The  Children's  Treasury  of  Lyrical 

Poetry.     Pott  8vo.     2s.  6d. — Or  in  2  parts, 

is.  each. 

PATMORE  (C.).— The  Children's  Gar- 
land FROM  THE  BEST  POETS.  Pott  8vo. 
2S.  6d.  net. 

ROSSETTI  (Christina).  — Speaking  Like 
nesses.  Illust.  by  A.  Hughes.  Cr.8vo.  4s. 6d. 

Sing-Song  :    A    Nursery    Rhyme-Book. 

Small  4to.     4s.  6d. 
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RUTH  AND  HER  FRIENDS:  A  Story 
for  Girls.    Illustrated.    Globe  8vo.    as.  6d. 

ST.  JOHNSTON  (A.).  —  Camping  among 
Cannibals.    Cr.  8vo.    4s.  6d. 

Charlie  Asgardk  :    The   Story  of  a 

Friendship.     Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thom- 
son.   Cr.  8vo.    ss. 

"ST.  OLAVE'S"  (Author  of).  Illustrated. 
Globe  8vo. 

When  I  was  a  Little  Girl.    2s.  6d. 
Nine  Years  Old.    2s.  6d. 
When  Papa  Comes  Home.    +5.  6d. 
Pansie's  Flour  Bin.    2s.  6d. 

STEWART  (Aubrey).— The  Tale  of  Troy. 
Done  into  English.    Globe  8vo.    3.?.  6d. 

TENNYSON  (Lord  H.).-Jack  and  the 
Bean-Stalk.  English  Hexameters.  Illust. 
by  R.  Caldecott.    Fcp.  4to.    3.1.  6d 

"WANDERING  WILLIE"  (Author  of).— 
Conrad  the  Squirrel.    Globe  8vo.   2s.  6d. 

WARD  (Mrs.  T.  Humphry).— Milly  and 
Olly.  With  Illustrations  by  Mrs.  Alma 
Tadema.    Globe  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

WEBSTER  (Augusta).— Daffodil  and  the 
Croaxaxicans.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

WILLOUGHBY  (F.).— Fairy  Guardianf. 
Illustr.  bv  Townley  Green.     Cr.  8vo.     5*. 

WOODS  (M.  A.).     (See  Collections,  p.  19,) 

YONGE  (Charlotte  M.).— The  Prince  and 
the  Page.    Cr.  8vo.    -*s.  6d. 

A  Book  of  Golden  Deeds.     Pott  8vo. 

2s.6d.net.    Globe  8vo.    2S. — Abridged  Edi- 
tion,    is. 

Lances  of  Lynwood.     Cr.  8vo.     3$.  6d. 

P's  and  Q's ;  and  Little  Lucy's  Won- 
derful Globe.   Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

A    Storehouse   of    Stories.     2    \ols. 

Globe  8vo.    2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Population  of  an  Old  Pear- 

Tree  ;  or,  Stories  of  Insect  Life.     From  E. 
Van  Bruyssel.     Illustr.     Gl.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 


ZOOLOGY. 

Comparative  Anatomy — Practical  Zoology — 
Entomology — Ornithology. 

(See  also  Biology  ;  Natural  History  ; 
Physiology.) 

Comparative  Anatomy. 

FLOWER  (Sir  W.  H.).— An  Introduction 
to  the  Osteology  of  the  Mammalia. 
Illustrated.  3rd  Edit. ,  revised  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Hans  Gadow,  Ph.D.  Cr.  8vo.  ios.6d. 

HUMPHRY  (Prof.  Sir  G.  M.).— Observa- 
tions in  Myology.    8vo.    6s. 


LANG  (Prof.  Arnold).— Text- Book  of  Com- 

parative  Anatomy.     Transl.  by  H.  M.  and 

M.  Bernard.     Preface  by  Prof.  E.  Haec- 

kel.    Illustr.    2  vols.    8vo.    Part  I.    17*.  net. 

[Part  II.  in  the  Press.. 

PARKER  (T.  Jeffery).— A  Course  of  In- 
struction  in  Zootomy  (Vertebrata). 
Illustrated.    Cr.  8vo.    8j  6d. 

PETTIGREW  (J.  Bell).— The  Physiology 
of  the  Circulation  in  Plants,  in  the 
Lower  Animals,  and  in  Man.     8vo.     121. 

SHUFELDT  (R.  W.).— The  Myology  of 
the  Raven  (Corvus  corax  Sinuatus).  A 
Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Muscular  System 
in  Birds.    Illustrated.    8vo.    iv.  net. 

WIEDERSHEIM(Prof.  R.).— Elements  oir 
the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates. Adapted  by  W.  Newton  Parker. 
With  Additions.    Illustrated.    8vo.    12s.  6d. 

Practical  Zoology. 

HOWES  (Prof.  G.  B.).— An  Atlas  of  Prac- 
tical Elementary  Biology.  With  a  Pre- 
face bv  Prof.  Huxley.    4to.    14J. 

HUXLEY  (T.  H.)  and  MARTIN  (H.  N.).— 
A  Course  of  Elementary  Instruction 
in  Practical  Biology.  Revised  and  ex- 
tended by  Prof.  G.  B.  Howes  and  D.  H. 
Scott.  Ph.D.    Cr.  8vo.    ior.  6d 

THOMSON  (Sir  C.  Wyville).— The  Voyage 
of  the  "Challenger"  :  The  Atlantic. 
With  Illustrations,  Coloured  Maps,  Charts, 
etc     2  vols.     8vo.     4SJ. 

The  Depths  of  the  Sea.     An  Account 

of  the  Results  of  the  Dredging  Cruises  of 
H.M.SS.  "Lightning"  and  "Porcupine," 
1868-69-70.  With  Illustrations,  Maps,  and 
Plans.    8vo.     31.?.  6d. 

Entomology. 

BADENOCH  (L.  N.).— Romance  of  the. 
Insect  World.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

BUCKTON  (G.   B.).— Monograph   of  the 

British  Cicadje,  or  Tettigid.*.     2  vols. 

42j.net ;  or  in  8  Parts.    Ss.  each  net. 
LUBBOCK  (Sir  John).— The   Origin    and 

Metamorphoses  of  Insects.     Illustrated. 

Cr.  8vo.    3j.  6d. 

MIALL  (L.  C).  -Aquatic  Insects.  Cr.. 
8vo.  [In  the  Press.. 

SCUDDER   (S.    H.).— Fossil    Insects   of 

North  America.  Map  and  Plates.  2 
vols.     4to.     90s.  net. 

Ornithology. 

COUES  (Elliott).— Key  to  North  American' 
Birds.    Illustrated.    8vo.    2I.  2s. 

Handbook  of  Field  and  General  Or- 
nithology.   Illustrated.     8vo.     10s.  net. 

FOWLER(W.  W.).  (See Natural  History.  1) 

WHITE  (Gilbert).    (See  Natural  History. 
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